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Preface 


To define religion is one of the very difficult tasks as ever)' interpreter attempts to 
give it a subjective twist to suit his individual or community aspirations. However there 
have been various definitions provided by scholars to this intricate enterprise. 

The word in Latin is religio, and it has various shades of meaning. It comes from 
re, meaning "again" or "anew”; and the verb ligare, "to tie or bind", hence "to bind or tie 
again or anew". The problem comes in deciding what aspect of Roman religion best ex- 
plains our use of the word. The New Testament scholar Frederick C. Grant says that a key 
ancient Roman ritual practice was expiatio, which meant, "restore the broken connections 
or relations with the divine powers". In other words it may be the relationship or as the 
connection between humanity and a transcendent world, state, reality, person, or power.l/ 
Religion is "a distinctively human activity", which is related some how "in their Concern 
with the meaning of life. "2. 

Religium, in Middle English etc will amount to saying an obligation, bond, rever- 
ence, and anything that elicits devotion, zeal, and dedication. 

According to Cicero religion means to read again, while as Locantius in fourth 
century thinks that religion means to bind together. John Hick believes that all of the 
world's religious are responses to a single divine reality, and that differences in describ- 
ing which they claim to encounter are culturally conditioned human projections. 

Hoffding defines religion as faith in the conservation of values. Me Taggart de- 
fines it as clearly a state of mind. William James has it that religion is an experience and 
feeling of an individual in the solitude so far so they apprehended themselves to stand in 
a relation to what ever they consider the divine. 

Arnold says that religion is nothing but morality touched with emotion. 

Kant says that religion is the matter of will. 

Hegel thinks that religion is knowledge possessed by the finite mind of its nature 
as absolute mind. Max Muller thinks that religion is a mental faculty or disposition that 
enables man to apprehend the infinite. S. Freud calls religion the pathological illusion of 
an immature 
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According to Paul Tillich: - 

“Religion as ultimate concern is the meaning -giving substance of culture, and 
culture is the totality of forms in which the basic concern of religion expresses itself. "3/ 

Mircea Eliade has alluded to one important point while trying to evaluate the 
attempts to define religion. He says: - 

“A religious phenomenon will only be recognized as such if it is studied as some- 
thing religious .To try to grasp the essence of such a phenomenon by means of physiol- 
ogy, psychology, sociology, economics. Linguistics, art or any other study is false; it misses 
the one unique and irreducible in it — the element of the sacred." 4/ 

Ward says on the subject that 'religion needs to be studied so far as possible on its 
own terms of some other discipline'^/ 

According to Karen Armstrong, Human beings are 'spiritual animals'. P-xix, as 
there is "a case for arguing that Homo sapiens is also Homo religiosus.” 6/ 

She says further: - 

"Like art, religion has been an attempt to find meaning and value in life, despite 
the suffering that flesh is heir to. Like any other human activity, religion can be abused, 
but it seems to have been something that we have always done. It was not tacked on to a 
primordially secular nature by manipulative kings and priests but was natural to human- 
ity."7/ 

However some important questions naturally storm our mind when we study re- 
ligion. According to Karen Armstrong, Jesus Christ, about whom we talked far more than 
about “God", seemed a purely historical figure, inextricably embedded in late antiquity. 
"I also began to have grave doubts about some of the doctrines of the Church. How could 
anybody possibly know for certain that the man Jesus had been God incarnate and what 
did such a belief mean? Did the New Testament really teach the elaborate — and highly self 

contrdadictory doctrine of the Trinity or was this, like so many other articles of the 

faith, a fabrication by theologians centuries after the death of Christ in Jerusalem?" 8/ 

She strikes a very important note when she claims: - 

" Indeed our secularism is an entirely new experiment, unprecedented in human 
history. We have yet to see how it will work". 9/ 

Talking about notion of God, she says: - 

"The idea of God formed in one generation by one set of human beings could be 
meaning less in another. Indeed, the statement, "I believe in God" has no objective mean- 
ing, as such, but like any other statement only means something in context, when pro- 
claimed by a particular community. Consequently there is no one unchanging idea con- 
tained in the word "God": instead, the word contains a whole spectrum of meanings, 
some of which are contradictory or even mutually exclusive."10/ 
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Had the notion of God not had this flexibility, it would not have survived to be- 
come one of the great human ideas. When one conception of God has ceased to have 
meaning or relevance, it has been quietly disregarded and replaced by a new theology.ll/ 

Yet if we look at three religions i.e., Judaism, Christianity and Islam, it becomes 
clear that there is no objective view of "God": each generation has to create the image of 
God that works for it. 12/ 

One medieval mystic went so far as to say that this ultimate Reality — mistakenly 
called "God" — was not mentioned in the Bible.13/ 

It seems that the idea of God is remarkably close to ideas in religions that devel- 
oped quite independently. Whatever conclusions we reach about the reality of God, the 
history of this idea must tell us something important about the human mind and the 
nature of our aspiration. Despite the secular tenor of much Western society, the idea of 
God still affects the lives of millions of people. Recent surreys have shown that ninety- 
nine percent of Amcric. — ~ay that they believe in God: the question is which "God" of 
the many on offer do they subscribe to? 14/ 

But Islamically speaking the notion of God or divine being has had been at the 
root of all prophetic religions. And it will be a great injustice to the chain of the prophets 
to claim that the idea was relative rather being universal. 

Father Wilhelm Schmidt in his book, The Origin of the Idea of God, first published in 
1912 suggested that there had been a primitive monotheism before men and women had 
started to worship a number of gods. Originally they had acknowledged only one Su- 
preme Deity, who had created the world and governed human affairs from afar... Schmidt's 
theory suggests that in ancient times, the High God was replaced by the more attractive 
gods of the pagan pantheons. In the beginning, therefore, there was One God. If this is so, 
then monotheism was one of the earliest ideas evolved by human beings to explain the 
mystery and tragedy of life. 15/ 

It is said that in the ancient world of the Middle East the idea of our God gradu- 
ally emerged about 14000 years ago 16/ 

According to Rudolf Otto, the German historian who published his important book 
The Idea of the Holy in 1917, believed that this sense of the "numinous" was basic to reli- 
gion. 17/ 

In ancient Iran every single person or object in the mundane world (getik) was 
held to have its counter part in the archetypal world of sacred reality (menok).lS/ 

The story of Baal's battle with Yam -Nahar, the god of the seas and rivers, is told 
on tablets that date to the fourteenth century BGE. Baal and Yam both lived with EL, The 
Cannaite High God. At the Council of El, Yam demands that Baal be delivered up to him. 
With two magic weapons, Baal defeats Yam and is about to kill him when Aserah (El's 
wife and mother of the gods) pleads that it is dishornable to slay a prisoner. 19/ 

In this book we have attempted to present world religions in a very broader con- 
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text visa vis Islam. In the introduction Islamic response to world religions has been shown 
in a comparative perspective. There is an article on the secular challenges that have ren- 
dered religious phenomenon vulnerable to all sorts of attacks. 

Mr. Mir Ibrahim in his two articles has brought out important dimensions of reli- 
gion and the principle of typology in the context of world religions. 

(Dr) V.N. Sheshagiri Rao, in his article on Nature of Ultimate Reality in the 
Upanishads and the Quran has dealt with the notion of God in a comparative context. 

Dr. S. P. Dubey, in Dara Shikoh and Comparative Study of Religion has brought 
out the approach of Dara Shikoh to religion. 

Dr. Reeta Baghchi in her -Study of Islamic Impact on Raja Rammohan Roy 

has analyzed the subtle Islamic influences on Ram Mohan Roy and his Brahmo 

Samaj. 

In the papers on Shah Wali Allah Dehalavi, Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, Ibn Sina, 
Ghazzali, lbn Rushd, Ibn Taimiyah, Ibn Miskawayh, Mulla Sadra, Baqir Sadar, and Syed 
Ali Hamadani, the significant contributions of Muslim philosophers, mystics and scien- 
tists have been enumerated in a very systematic and comparative perspective. 

In the articles on Zoroastrianism, notions of God in world religions, Bahaism etc. 
and such other articles shed light on the religious denominations of the world in concep- 
tual and historical perspective. While, as there are several articles that deal with ecologi- 
cal crisis, family planing, civil liberties, modern education, feminism and women's lib- 
eration etc. etc. in religious framework. The important textual studies have been carried 
out in the papers dealing with the Scriptural aspects of various religions. Dr. Aadil Amin 
Kak has highlighted the difficulties faced by the translators of religious scriptures in the 
context of various languages. 

Keeping in view the problems that have surfaced in the wake of various develop- 
ments in science, technology and modernism, the book has focussed on the challenges 
presented by all these factors. The Islamic response to world religions is at the root of the 
book. 

Thus the book is a collection of valuable articles written by eminent scholars be- 
longing to various religious denominations, and researchers and teachers of Islamic stud- 
ies. The book is also meant to cater the requirements of the students of Comparative reli- 
gions and Islamology. 

I am very thankful to V.N. Sheshagiri Rao, Dr. S. P. Dubey, Dr. Reeta Baghchi, and 
Shoghi Effendi who have written on various aspects of their religions. 

Dr.Ahmed Ibrahim Abushouk, Dr. Badruddin Bhat, Shaikh Jamiel Ali, Afroz 
Ahmad, also deserve my sincere thanks who wrote on Islamic themes, concerning Islam 
in Indonesia, India and other parts of the world and have contributed substantially to 
this book. I am thankful to Nimatullah Thabit who has made the article written by Shoghi 
Effendi available to me. 

I am also indebted to Mr. Prabhat Kumar Sharma, who has kindly agreed to pub- 
lish this book on priority basis. My students Mr. Fayaz Hashmi, Sumaya, have helped me 
in the typing of some of the articles of this book. Last but not the least my wife Shahnaz 
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Shaheen deserves my gratitude as she absolved me of my domestic responsibilities and 
fulfilled her duties very well during the period I was awfully busy with the preparation 
of this book. I am also indebted to my mother, Fazi Begum and mentor Gh. Qadir Wani 
for their constant encouragement and guidance. May Allah guide us to right course. 

Ameen! 


Dr. Hatnid Nascem Rafiabadi 
Lasjan Srinagar 
Kashmir. 
18, April, 2003 
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Introduction 


Religion is a Latin term, which can hardly be defined precisely because it admits 
of the widest diversity’ of interpretation, because of the entirely personal nature of the 
experience which it means. It has to deal with what is most vital in the feeling, belief and 
performance of multiple actions of every human being. Religion seems to be a phenom- 
enon that controls the attitude towards life in each individual, "primitive" as well as 
highly developed modern man. Even in one man's lifetime his conception of what is 
religion may change from one period to another . 1 

Thus the term "religion", whatever its best definition, clearly’ refers to certain char- 
acteristic types of data, a beliefs, practice, feelings, moods and attitudes etc. etc . 2 

However, religion in the words of E.B.Tylor can be described as "the belief in spiri- 
tual beings" sometimes . 3 

Every reader tends to approach the subject with certain more or less definite pre- 
conceptions touching some of the most essential terms or elements of religion. 

Hence, although religion concerns the most vital truths of man and the universe, 
there can be a critical, objective, or scientific treatment which considers, not the goal or 
destiny of things, but mans' beliefs and theories on the subject, not the ultimate facts, but 
man's convictions of them; not the final objective reality, but religious and related con- 
cepts of this reality . 1 

Preliminary questions of method and approaches thus become indispensable, for 
no one can approach the subject with an entirely blank mind.' 

There are various methods and approaches suggested for the study of religion. 

Psychological and sociological or anthropological methods are commonly preva- 
lent in the field of sociology of religion. However, there are another theories, such as 
"Unity of Religion", comparative study’ of Religions," all Religions are True" and the 
evolution theory of religion or Islamic view point to study the phenomenon of religious 
diversity and continuity’, although psychological sociological, and comparative methods 
have been explained by various scholars in detail, but the evolution theory of religion or 
Islamic view' point to study the phenomenon of religious diversity and continuity. Al- 
though psychological sociological, and comparative methods have been explained by 
various scholars in detail, but the evolution theory of religion especially in Islamic frame- 
work has not been delineated to the required extent. Moreover, Ghandian theory’ "all 
religions are true" also requires a thorough scrutiny, therefore, in this presentation we 
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will try to briefly discuss these approaches and methods critically to pave the way for a 
systematic and analytical Islamic approach to this intricate field of human experience 
and guidance i.e. religion. To start with, to Freud the religious rituals and beliefs are 
homologous with neurotic symptoms - from the chimerical ethnology and absolute biol- 
ogy within which he insisted upon setting it. 6 But it should be noted here that all psycho- 
logical approaches to religion were not Freudian. Jungian influences have had a certain 
impact, especially on studies of myth. Campbell (1949), for example, has stressed the 
continuity of certain themes both cross - culturally and temporally. These themes have 
been interpreted as expressions of transpersonal constancies in unconscious mental func- 
tioning which are at the same time expressions of fundamental realities. 7 In the same 
was Kluckhohins' pioneering Navaho Witchcraft (1944) has attempted to systematically 
relate psychological factors to social and cultural aspects of primitive religion. 6 

Here it should also be noted that men have experiences which compel them to 
distinguish what they call the 'divine' from the 'human'. But the psychological method 
can deal only with the human side of the great questions, as a part from the problem of 
the actual underlying realities. 1 ' 

Durkheim believed that the integrity of the social order was the primary requi- 
site for human survival, and the means by which that integrity superseded individual 
egocentricity was the primary problem of sociological analysis. 19 

The application of the comparative method - the essence of anthropological 
thought - to religion permitted the growth of a resolutely scientific approach to the spiri- 
tual dimensions of human life. 

Though the thin disguise of comparative method the revolutionary implica- 
tions of the work of such men as Tylor, Durkheim, Robertson Smith, Freud 'Malinowski 
and Radcliffe - Brounson became apparent, at first mainly to philosophers, theologians, 
and literally figures, but eventually to the educated public in general. 11 

The comparative method is the unbiased co-ordination of all comparable data 
irrespective of context or age. It illustrates popular beliefs and practices, and reveals a 
remarkable resemblance among people all the world over. But, while it supports or sug- 
gests various theories and explanations, it does not prove that others are excluded. More- 
over, similar practices can have different meanings or motives, and similar ideas and 
beliefs can be differently expressed. However, the range of reeling, meaning or applica- 
tion, can not be proved to the analogical to others elsewhere. Comparative method indi- 
cates resemblances between different religions and people, as well as significant differ- 
ences, whether in single environments, at some given time, or in the course of their his- 
torical development. 

Comparison reveals innumerable subtle differences; and these indicate that there 
has been no artificial or mechanical borrowing or imposition, but a process of re-adjust- 
ing uniforms and reshaping for which the individuals concerned have a certain responsi- 
bility. In fact, whenever, beliefs and practices can be compared, a distinction can invari- 
ably be made between what it is that recurs and the form in which it recurs. The beliefs 
everywhere contain similar elements. Some times the superstitious data resembles the 
religious data, but while the former will generally be sporadic, isolated and out of har- 
mony with current thought, the latter will be more or less organized socially and intellec- 
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tually and at least in accordance with the best thought. Apparently rudimentary or irra- 
tional datum need not be older than one more advanced or elevated. Moreover, religions 
can be studied in their relation to the political, economic, social, geographical and other 
features of the people or areas where important parallels and paradigms are sought, which 
aim at identification of common characteristics at the geographical level, the plans, deserts, 
swamps and slumbs are studies and difference is made between higher and lower cul- 
tures. But every treatment of the development of religion follows some recognition of 
'Lower' and 'Higher' stages. 12 

In this way the similarities and dissimilarities are studies in comparative method 
without being prejudiced or pre-occupied with the moorings towards any particular reli- 
gious denomination, secondly, the geographical implications and temporal-spatial con- 
siderations for the emergence of religions are of special interest there. 

There are some less renowned theories of religious studies as "Unity of Religions" 
and "all religions are true" theories. 

There have been several attempts at unifying various elements of different reli- 
gions and denominations consciously or otherwise. Hinduism seems to be a good ex- 
ample of this phenomenon, as it is more a league of religion than a single religion with 
one creed. 13 It is rather a federation of different kinds of approaches to the reality. w This 
attitude of Hinduism is signified by the Rag Vcdic hymn: 

"That which is one, sages name it is various ways." 

(Ekam Sad, Vipra, Vathudha Vadanti) 

Radha Krishnan says: - 

"When the Hindu found that different people aimed at and achieved God-real- 
ization in different ways, he generally recognized them all and justified their place in the 
course of history." 15 

After Hinduism, Buddhism has also unified various aspects of Hinduism with 
its new creed. During his disquisitions with the learned, Hindu priests of Magadha, the 
Buddha seems to have arrived at a synthesis of the more plausible elements of Hindu 
metaphysics, with his own need for simplification of the already highly intricate ritual 
fundamental truths, transmigration or renewed birth, earned as a kind of remuneration 
as consequence of Karma, the fruits of deeds. 16 

The Buddha accepted this concept, but the difference between his and that of 
the Brahmins lies in the emphasis on the moral nature of his approach to deeds rather 
than the psychological interpretations given by the Brahmins. 17 

On political level, we find that attempts were made by the emperors like, Akbar, 
the great, to unify various elements of Islam and Hinduism together, and named the new 
creed as Din-i-illahi. But a glaring example of this approach to religion can be seen in the 
efforts of the Bhakti movement. 

Bhakti Movement, "which was a new development in India's', religious life in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries." This movement swept over practically the whole 
of India, and it derived inspiration and vigorous from the perennial spring of India's, 
spiritual traditions, both Islamic and Hindus tic. 1 * The ideas of Ramananda and h is dis- 
ciples including Kabir (c. 1440- 1518), Dhanna, pipa. Sain and Raidas or Ravidas are very 
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important dimensions of this approach. Bhakti movement influenced the founder of 
Sikhism, yet an another Aryan religion profoundly as "in its origin it is closely connected 
with the Bhakti Movement." Among the first precepts of Guru Nanak is, "Neither is one 
Hindu nor is one Muslim." 

It is undoubtedly true that Nanak did not come alone but that he was the mem- 
ber of a family; the great family of religious teachers who arose in the 15th and 16th 
centuries of the members of this "family". Guru Nanak seems to have come into personal 
contact with Chaitanya, the founder of Bengal Vaishnavism, at puri. Moreover, there is 
some indication of Kabirs, influence on Guru Nanak also. Kabir"s teachings seem to have 
reached the Punjab and gained wide currency there. Macauliffe has indicated the unify- 
ing element of Kabir's teaching as following:- 

"Kabir has written works which all religious denominations can accept and 
which, if pursued without bigotry, are advantageous for the salvation of all persons." 1 * 

Despite the special characteristics of Sikhism, it was not exotic in India's, reli- 
gious life, but it was a peculiar expression of the Bhakti movement. In this way since 
Bhakti movement was influenced both Hinduism and Islam, "Sikhism was born out of a 
wedlock between Hinduism and Islam" as observed by well-known Sikh scholar, because 
it was routed in the philosophy of devotion of the Bhakti movement. 20 

Because many of the ideas preached by Nanak were propounded by Ramananda 
and his disciples, Kabir, Dhanna, pipa. Sain, and Ravidas. 

Guru Nanak thus, started preaching the so-called "new religion," which was 
actually the fusion of the essential truths contained in both Hinduism and Islam. He ac- 
cepted the Hindu doctrine of rebirth, the idea of transmigration and the concept of Maya; 
he also incorporated into his teaching the typically Islamic doctrines of strict and austere 
divine unity and the superiority of the will of God over the phenomena of Karma. He 
rejected idolatry in strong terms, but the whole Hindu pantheon has been accommodated 
by him in his unknowable, formless Nirankar who "is but one God whose name is true, 
the creator." 21 

Granth Sahib gives us some hymns composed by two Muslim Bhaktas, Sheikh 
Farid and Bhikan. According to Macauliffe, the verses attributed to Sheikh Farid, born in 
the twelfth century, were really composed by Sheikh Brahm (Ibrahim). It is said that Guru 
Nanak met Sheikh Brahm. 22 

It has been said that the founder of Sikhism took the prophet of Islam as his 
model, and in this connection our attention has been drawn to his insistence on one God 
and no other. His debt to the Sufis has been traced in his teaching on four stages of the 
spiritual path- Saram Khand, Jnan Khand, Karam Khand and Sach Khand, which, it is 
said, correspond to the Sufi Shariah, Mari fat, Ufrwa and Lahut. 25 

Moreover he seems influenced by Alzui - Haq, Jalal-ud-din Bukhari, Makhdum 
Jhaniyan and Sheikh Ismail Bukhari on the one hand, and Sankarachnrya regarding mono- 
theism on the other. 24 

However, this approach and trend of unification of religions has not ended 
with the emergence of Sikhism as a new religion, blit continued in-interrupted in our 
times also. 
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Bahaism is very important example of this unification approach to religion, 
which has attracted people from very early ages till date. According to the Bhai claims, 
they uphold the 'Unity of God' the unity of his prophets and inculcate "the principle of 
oneness and the wholeness of the entire human race." The three central figures of Bahai 
Faith arc; the Bab (1819 - 1850), Baha-ullah (1817-1921). The following statement is attrib- 
uted to Bahaullah, which also indicates their approach to religion:- 

"God grant that the light of unity may enveloop the whole earth, and that the 
seal" the Kingdom is Gods' may be stamped upon the brow of all its peoples." and "It 
is not for him to pride himself who loveth his own country, but rather for him who loveth 
the whole world. The earth is but one country and mankind its citizens.* 5 

The Bahais take special care of the local religious and cultural sensibilities of 
people in their zeal for unification of various religious teachings into a new religious 
form. For example, they have revised seven edifices in different parts of the world, each 
with its distinctive design, each inviting peoples of all religion and races to worship the " 
Creator of the Universe" and to express " the love between God and man" For example 
The design of the Bahai, House of worship in New Delhi, is inspired by the Lotus the 
exquisitely beautiful flower and a symbol of purity that is " lUnexpected End of Formula 
inseparably associated with worship and religion in India." Moreover, to strengthen their 
religion they recommend and allow reading and recitation of the scriptures of Bahai Faith 
and other religions within the portals of the house of worship. 26 

Some Sufi schools of thought also aim at a similar unification of various ele- 
ments of different religions into a "universal religion." A recent example of this kind is 
the Mausoleum of the Hazarat Anayat Khan at New Delhi's' Nizainuddin area, where 
two retired professors from Canada Prof. Wali and; Prof. Walia, have started regular 
prayers and recitation from various religious scriptures. Islamic Approach to Religions 27 
According to Islam, there had been really only one true religion, i.e. the mes- 
sage of Allah, submission to the will of Allah. This is called Islam. It was the religion 
preached by Abraham, Noah, Moses, Jesus and all the prophets, by whatever name it 
may be called, people, however, have corrupted that pure light and called their religions 
by different names. 

Although Islam teaches Muslims to bear with them all, and allow the names 
for convenience, but it also insists equally on prevailing of truth over all distorted forms 
of religion. The Quran says:- 

"It is He who has sent His messenger with Guidance and the Religion of Truth. 
That he made it prevail over all religion, even though the pagans may detest (it)". 

In corollary to it the continuity of this message of truth has been also shown:- 
"He has chosen you, and has imposed no difficulties on you in religion; it is the 
religion of your father Abraham. It is he, who has named you Muslims, both before and in 
this (Revelation), witness for you, and you be witness for mankind. So establish regular 
prayer, give Zakat, hold fast to Allah. He is your protector the best to protect and the best 
to help! In this way Islam has existed before the preaching of Muhammad on the earth, as 
the Quran expressly calls Abraham a Muslim. It's teaching of religion for all time and for 
all peoples. 
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There had been a continuous chain of the prophets throughout the annals of 
history of mankind and the Quran calls the prophets in the Jewish-Christian-Muslim dis- 
pensation frame one family literally, and even claims further that all men of faith form 
one family. 

"Allah did choose Adam and Noah, the family of Abraham, and the family of 
"Imran above all people." offspring one of the other." 

I in this way Islam is universal and claims to date from Adam, Moreover, father 
Abraham is mentioned as the great Ancestor of those among whom Islam was first 
preached i.e. Jews, Christians and Arabs. 

The Quran mentions that the children of Israel were granted the book, the power 
of command, and prophet hood. They were also favoured above all nations as they were 
the custodians of the message brought by the prophets. Clear signs were granted to them 
in the affairs of religion. 

"It was only after knowledge had been granted to them that they fell into 
schisms, through insolent envy among themselves, verily Thy Lord will Judge between 
them on the Day of Judgment as to those matters in which they set up differences/ 

Since the prophets came with a divinely ordained knowledge and guidance it 
was containing the message of unity. We know that the message brought by Moses was 
presenting integrity. It was one book. But the present Old Testament is a collection of odd 
books (sheets) of various kinds? Why, because its integrity was lost or concealed by the 
Jews themselves. The same applies to the New Testament. It shows that all the prophets 
mentioned above had one mission and explained their teachings with conformity with 
each other. But this mission was damaged by the Schisms prevalent in their rank and file. 

"Who then sent down the book which Moses brought? A light and guidance to 
man. But ye make it into (separate) sheets for show." 

In this way the Quran exposes the excesses and distortions made by the Israel- 
ites in the message of Allah. They have even concealed several portions of it or added 
some spurious elements to it. 

"While you conceal much (of its contents); there in were you taught they you 
know not - neither you nor your fathers "Say: "Allah (sent it down)" 

The Quran elaborates upon the same point and says that the purpose of new 
revelation was two fold; to bring blessings of God in form of the universal and unadulter- 
ated message, and to confirm the earlier revelations. The Quran says:- 

"And this is a book which we have sent down, bringing blessings and confirm- 
ing (the revelations) which came before it, that thou mayst warn the mother of cities and 
all around here." Makkah being traditionally associated with Abraham, was nonetheless 
the mother of cities. Therefore, this also indicated the universality and continuity of the 
religion, i.e. Islam. 

Moses was also followed by a succession of messengers. Jesus was also sent 
with clear signs to the people to continue the same message of Islam. 

"We gave Moses, the book and followed him up with a succession of messen- 
gers. We gave Jesus the son of Mary, clear (signs) and strengthened him with the Holy 
Spirit." 
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But as has been mentioned this book, Torah was distorted and rendered it into 
various fragmented portions. 

The books like Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy are 
traditionally ascribed to Moses. They were in their present form probably compiled some 
time after the return of the Jews from the Baby-lonian captivity. The decree of Cyrus per- 
mitting such return was in 536 B.C. 

Renan has doubted even the existence of Moses, owing to the meshy condition 
of the present Torah. He is doubtful " whether Moses was not a myth." 

But as Muslims we believe that Moses existed; that he was an inspired man of 
God; that he gave a message which was afterwards distorted or lost, that attempts were 
made by Israel at various limes to reconstruct that message; and that the Torah as we 
have it is not earlier than the middle of the first century. 

The primitive Torah must have been in old Hebrew, but there is no Hebrew 
manuscript of the old Testament which can be dated with certainly earlier than 916 A.D, 
at the time of Jesus must have been cultivated. Hebrews used the Greek language, and 
others used Aramaic, including Syriac and Chaldee, Latin or local dialects. There were 
also some Arabic versions. No standard text of the Old Testament is found in its Hebrew 
form. The versions differ from each other frequently in minor particulars and same times 
in important particulars. It was the merit of Islam that it pointed out that the scripture 
Torah was of no value, although it recognized Moses as an inspired messengers all his 
original law as having validity in his period until it was superseded. In its criticism of 
the Jewish position it said in effect: "You have lost your original law, even what you have 
now as its substitute, you do not honestly follow; is it not better now that an inspired 
teacher is living among you, that you should follow him rather than quibble over uncer- 
tain texts." 

After Moses came Jesus, whose mission was to his own people, the Jews, "I am 
not sent but to the lost sheep of Israel". 
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with meaning with which he could live his life. To discern the eternal present in the 
midst of the transient temporal, and discover in the core of ones heart the innermost 
self, the Atma, who is also Brahman (ayamatmabrahma). Hence happiness was per- 
ceived as mukti or liberation from the bondage of ignorance and suffering. It con- 
sists in perceiving this atman, as the meaning of all beings, pervading them all and 
the meaning of Yorn on self (tetvamasi), my own authentic Self (ahambrahmasmi). 
This perception which emerges treating the veil of Maya is what gives meaning and 
consequent happenings of the silent. 
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very close relation with the other term rely, which means to be dependent for sup- 
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religare, to bind fast: re-, re-+ligare, to bind, p-1475. 
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1960, p.73. Karan Singh while discussing the difficulties in defining Hinduism in the 
manner the Semitic religions like Islam and Christianity can be discussed as it has 
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I will do is give you a few broad indications of what I consider to be the main fea- 
tures of Hindu Heritage. I would like to make these preliminary points. 

The first is that Hinduism is the only great world religion that is not based upon the 
teaching of a single person or a single book. All the other religions have their origin 
from one man, whether it is Zoroastra, Moses, Prophet Muhammad, Jesus, Mahavira 
or Buddha, but not so Hinduism. Hinduism is based on the collective wisdom and 
insight of a whole group or whole section of people over may centuries. This is a 
very important point because if this point is not understood and if you keep trying 
to compare Hinduism with other single founder religions you will get into a great 
conceptual difficulty. This is the first point to understand. These insights are en- 
shrined in the Vedas. Over one thousand mantras of the Rigveda, Atharva Veda, 
Sama Veda and the Yajur Vedas contain these insights; and then from the Vedas the 
other scriptures, the Upanishads. That is the first point. 

The second point is that Hinduism has had a constant stream of great men and 
women who by their own spiritual realization and their own scholarship had re- 
interpreted, re-integrated and reformed Hinuism. It is not a static system because 
when you have a single founder or a single carrier it tends to get stuck at that per- 
son. But with Hinduism there is a creative re-interpretation down the centuries, 
whether it is Mahavira or Buddha who themselves started from within the Hindu 
fold as reformer or you come down the centuries to the great south Indian Acharyas 
Sankara, Ramnuja, Madhva or you come down to the medieval saint singered or 
you come down to the contemporary people like Aurobindo, Ramakrishna, 
Vivakananda, there is constant re-interpretation of Hinduism. To my mind that is 
the great strength of Hinduism. I am a lay man not a priest, not even a Brahmin but 
I can get up and say that this is my interpretation of the Vendnta and no body can 
tell me, who are you? I am a person, I am an individual, I have my direct access to 
the Hindu scriptures. I do not have to go through priesthood, through an 'Alim or 
through any practical text. I can give my own interpretation and if people accept it 
well and good. Only it should be within the broad formulations of the Vedanta or 
the Vedic teachings. That is why there arc tremendous changes in Hinduism. Every 
religion has two aspects: there are unchanging principles upon which, it is based 
and there are changing social and economic situations. For example the social situ- 
ation five thousand years ago or fourteen hundred years ago was totally different to 
what it is today. So, I think that in Hinduism there has been the advantage of these 
distinctions. When me say that this is the custom that is no longer valid, it may have 
been, at some time, part of the Hindu social structure. Let me give an example. 
There were some sects among the Rajput for whom Nawratras used to be necessary 
and to have the animal sacrifice. That is gone now. This is no longer a necessary part 
of Hinduism one can worship God but certainly not in this way. But it has not weak- 
ened Hinduism. 

So, the first point is that it is based on the collective wisdom and insight of a large 
number of saints, the second point is that it has a constant stream of reformers and 
re-interpreters. "Based on the lecture delivered at I.I.I.S.New Delhi, 1982. 
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Concept of Religion — 

An Analysis 


Definition of Religion 

The word religion is derived from the 
Latin religio which was used by Romans of 
the pre-Christian era . 28 To Smith, 'religio' is 
an 'attitude '. 29 He points out the word con- 
tinued to be used by Christians in reference 
to 'rites' and 'observances', though becom- 
ing more multi-faceted without gaining clar- 
ity. The general literal meaning of the 'reli- 
gion' is 'recognition on the part of man of a 
controlling Superhuman power entitled to 
obedience, reverence and worship; the feel- 
ing or the spiritual attitude of these recog- 
nizing such as controlling power, with the 
manifestations of such feeling in conduct or 
life; the practice of sacred rites, or obser- 
vances; a particular system of faith in and 
worship of a Supreme Being or a god or* 
gods; the state of life of the members of a 
ruling order, practice of devotion or con- 


sciousness, as he made a religion out of 
making money '. 30 

Religion, however, can hardly be de- 
fined precisely as it admits of the widest di- 
versity of interpretations, because of the 
entirely personal nature of the experience 
which, it entails. It has to deal with what is 
most vital in the feeling, belief and perfor- 
mance of multiple actions of every human 
being. Religion seems to be a phenomenon, 
which controls the attitude of each indi- 
vidual towards life, 'primitive' as well as 
modern. Even in one man's lifetime,' his 
conception of what is religion may change 
from one to another definition 31 The term 
'religion', clearly refers to certain character- 
istic types of data, a belief, practice, feelittgs, 
moods and attitudes etc . 32 Religion in 'the 
words of E.B.Tylor can be described as 'the 
belief in spiritual beings' sometimes . 33 Some 
interpreters are of the opinion that the real 
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characteristic of religious phenomena is a 
bipartite division of the whole universe, 
known and unknowable, into two classes 
which embrace all that exists, but which 
radically exclude each other. Sacred things 
are those which the interdictions protect and 
isolate; profane things, those to which these 
interdictions are applied and which must 
remain at a distance from the first. Religious 
beliefs are the representations that express 
the nature of sacred things and the relations 
that they sustain, either with each other or 
with profane things.- 11 

According to some "Religion is the state 
of being grasped by an ultimate concern, a 
concern which qualifies all other concerns 
as preliminary and which itself contains the 
answer to the question of the meaning of our 
life. Therefore this concern is uncondition- 
ally serious and shows a willingness to sac- 
rifice any finite concern which is in conflict 
with it". 35 Markham has defined Religion 
as a way of life (which embraces a total 
world view, certain ethical demands, and 
social practices) and refuses to accept the 
view that sees human life as nothing more 
than complex bundles of atoms in an ulti- 
mately meaningless universe. 3 * St.Augstine 
understood by the term 'religion', worship. 
After Augstine the medieval Churchmen 
used the term as 'faith'. By the time, the 
notion of religion was becoming more com- 
plex and assuming the sense of the bond 
between man and God. 

Rationalist Theory of Religion 

Many of the early interpreters of religion 
theorized that religion is the result of a ra- 
tional effort to understand basic questions 
of existence. The essential philosophical 
character of religion in their view could be 
demonstrated in the roots of religion among 
the primitive people. After the discovery of 


the essence of religiosity (e.g. their inclina- 
tion towards something unseen-forces) 
among the primitive, these interpreters, in- 
fluenced by evolutionary thinking, believed 
that they could trace its progressive devel- 
opment through various stages to modem 
'civilized' times. In each of these stages re- 
ligion remained rooted in man's advancing 
intellectual effort to understand his world. 
One of the most important early interpret- 
ers of religion whose method is based on 
philosophy, evolution and the search for the 
origins, is Edward Burnett Tylor (1832- 
1917). Tylor attempted to show that religion 
originated as primitive people used their 
childlike reasoning to answer two problems. 
The first problem according to Tylor's 
theory, was: "What is the difference between 
a living and a dead person?" 37 A dead body 
appears little different from the body of a 
sleeping individual. Why then one will de- 
cay while the other will revive? The sec- 
ond complementary question that the primi- 
tives posed was: 'YVhat are those shapes that 
appear in dreams?' How could a friend who 
has died appear in a dream or how could 
the dreamer leave his body and travel in 
dreams? These two questions and their sub- 
sidiaries led the primitive to logically posit 
a soul or spirit which left the body perma- 
nently at death, but continued to exist in a 
phantom shape. This spiritual aspect of man 
barely fled the body of a danger during his 
visions. This soul is the animating principle 
of life - an essence without which the body 
decays. Tylor names this belief in souls 
'Animism'. 

Belief in the soul as the animating prin- 
ciple of human life led the primitive people 
to reason that animals, plants, and, even 
seemingly inanimate objects, like stones, 
must possess a spirit. This spread of ani- 
mistic belief was the result of the primitive 
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observations that showed that animals and 
plants live and die like men and appear in 
dreams. Also, early man deduced that natu- 
ral phenomena such as earthquakes in 
which the land shifted, and a spirit within 
nature must cause avalanches, in which 
great boulders moved. These spirits - per- 
sonified natural phenomenon in their view 
- explained the cause of disasters and led 
the primitive people to perform some ritu- 
als as a gesture of worship and supplication 
to these powers. Not only early rituals, but 
myths, for Tylor, are the results of primitive 
man's rational search for answers to vital 
questions of existence. Taylor recognizes 
that primitive beliefs, myths, and rituals 
might appear ridiculous to modern man, 
but suggests that they were logical and ad- 
equate to the reasoning power of early hu- 
mans. The mental power of the primitive 
can be likened, Tylor argues, to that of a 
child who talks to animals and toys believ- 
ing these to be rational or alive, and who 
fabricates fantastic stories to explain vari- 
ous events. The early rational endeavours 
of the primitive or child, however, must be 
surpassed in a later state of evolution. Like 
Tylor, Frazer believes that religion devel- 
oped out of the primitive's search for an- 
swers to basic questions of existence. How- 
ever, unlike Tylor, Frazer argues that before 
mankind developed religion there was an 
era in which early man attempted to con- 
trol nature through magical means. The era 
of magic, which dominated early activities 
and thought, was one of great optimism. 
However, this age of optimism gradually 
gave way to an era of religion, which arose 
when man began to doubt whether he truly 
could make nature function according to his 
wishes. This doubt led to beliefs in great 
superhuman magicians who became the 
first deities, to whom the primitive people 


humbly directed their worship. Supplica- 
tion, not manipulation, characterizes the 
religious period of man's development. 
Thus, for Frazer, religion began as a slight 
and partial acknowledgment of powers, 
superior to men which grew 'into a confes- 
sion of man's entire and absolute depen- 
dence on the divine.** Tylor closely follows 
Auguste Comte in presenting a scheme of 
the evolution of religion. 

August Comte (1798-1857) believed in 
three stages of human progress, each 
marked by the specific type of thought, re- 
ligion and ethics, (i) Theological Stage (be- 
lief in nature, polythism and then monothe- 
ism), (ii) Philosophical or Metaphysical 
stage; and finally (iii) Scientific or Positiv- 
istic stage. 39 In the first stage man's child- 
ish thought is dominated by questions that 
are satisfied by religious and supernatural 
answers. As the human capacity to reason 
progress the religious answers lead from 
nature worship to polytheism. In the sec- 
ond state, the metaphysical, man, as in the 
first state attempts to answer basic ques- 
tions of life, but instead of employing su- 
pernatural agents, he uses his reason to de- 
velop abstract system of belief. The third 
and last state sees the triumph of the scien- 
tific method which Comote believes, cor- 
rectly bases answers on observations of 
natural laws. The scientific state has closed 
the chapter of religiosity. August declares: 

" Science has dismissed the Father of nature 
and the universe from his post, consigning 
him to oblivion, and while thanking him for 
his temporary services, it has escorted him 
back to the frontiers of his greatness ”. 40 

We shall evaluate this subject critically 
in the Chapter 'Ideological Foundations of 
Islam'. 
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Origin of Religion — Monotheism or Poly- 
theism 

Scholars agree that religious beliefs have 
always been intertwined with human life. 
However, their opinions differ concerning 
the fundamental roots of religion and the 
factors that have played a primary role in 
its establishment and development. 41 Some 
scholars have supposed that at the dawn of 
human existence there was a belief in a 
single God and that only later there oc- 
curred a development in the belief in many 
gods as well as animism. Other scholars 
have supposed an evolutionary develop- 
ment of religion, which only reached mono- 
theism - considered to be the highest form 
of religious belief after a long period of pu- 
rification. The two approaches sponsor, re- 
spectively, two contrasting myths about 
primitive man. According to the one, there 
was once a golden age of innocence and 
harmony; according to the other, the life of 
the earliest man was hasty, brutish and 
short. 42 

Wilhelm Schmidt (1864-1954), a German 
Catholic scholar is noted for his collection 
of a vast amount of material on 
Urmonotheism (original monotheism) 
among primitive peoples. Following An- 
drew Lang's (1844-1912) rationalistic inter- 
pretation of the creator being among the 
primitives, Schmidt believes this deity to be 
the result of early man's search for a cause 
of the world. For Schmidt, the early mono- 
theism integrates the social, economic, ra- 
tional, and emotional desires of mankind. 43 
This eternal creator was originally wor- 
shipped sedately, in love and trust through 
sacrifices carried on by the priests. How- 
ever, the primitive people, whose very sim- 
plicity and closeness to nature allowed them 
to honour this Supreme Creator, lost their 
reverence as they indulged themselves in 


emotional fancies about animistic beings. 
This degeneration into animism, magic, and 
polytheism caused the Supreme Being to be 
pushed to the periphery of consciousness 
and, symbolically to the edge of the cosmos, 
the sky, where as a 'high god' he remains 
only dimly remembered and called upon 
only in times of overwhelming crisis. Un- 
like Lang, Taylor and Frazer, Schmidt rejects 
a strictly evolutionary approach to religion 
and stresses the degeneration of this phe- 
nomenon from primitive monotheism. 
Schmidt's method rests on the presupposi- 
tion that cultures move as wholes, retain- 
ing their structures and basic beliefs 
throughout their migration. 

In contrast, the people who support the 
evolutionary theory of religion opine that 
if the improvement of human society is con- 
sidered from rude beginnings of a state of 
greater perfection, polytheism or idolatry 
was, and necessarily must have been, the 
first and most ancient religion of mankind. 44 
David Hume (b.l 71 1), the British Philoso- 
pher states: 

"It appears to me, that, if we consider the 
improvement of human society, from rude 
beginnings or a state of greater perfection, 
polytheism or idolatry was. and necessarily 
must have been, the first and most ancient 
religion of mankind. "** 

The supporters of this theory have en- 
deavoured to confirm this opinion on the 
basis of the arguments that in ancient times, 
people were ignorant and barbarous, it is 
very difficult to believe that they might have 
discovered the truth. They produce the 
present experience concerning the prin- 
ciples and opinions of barbarous nations of 
the savage tribes of America, Africa and 
Asia who are still idolaters. The advocates 
of this view exude confidence that accord- 
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ing to the natural progress of human 
thought, the ignorant multitude must first 
entertain some familiar notion of superior 
powers, before they stretch their conception 
of that perfect Being, who bestowed order 
on the whole frame of nature. Abstracting 
from what is imperfect, the idea of perfec- 
tion is formed. Thus mid reaches gradually, 
from inferior to superior notion of that Be- 
ing. The people, who support this view, 
argue that the implements, the language, the 
science, the art, the social and political in- 
stitutions of civilized man, have all been 
slowly evolved out of much simpler and 
more savage forms. Th^v <ay: 

"We treat religion as an institution, and 
apply to it the same comparative method as 
to legal and political institutions; or exam- 
ine it as a belief, in the same way as we trace 
the slow growth of scientific conceptions of 
the universe; the presumption is that, here 
as everywhere else, the higher forms have 
been evolved out of louder forms, and that 
monotheism has been developed out of a pre- 
vious polytheism. Religion is an organism 
that runs through its various stages, ani- 
mism, totemism, polytheism, monotheism. 
The law of continuity links together the 
highest, lowest, and intermediate forms . The 
form of the religious idea is ever slowly 
changing, the content remains the same al- 
ways." 4 * 

But the galaxy of, both religious and 
atheist scholars has rejected this theory. Max 
Muller and others, who are of the opinion 
that monotheism has been the first religion 
from the very beginning of creation, say that 
'not seeing never meant not being '. 47 At the 
end of the last century, several prominent 
historians of religion believe that in the re- 
ligious history of the ancient Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and Indians they had found 


traces of a 'primary monotheism', which 
later had more or less disappeared. 4 * 

Psychological Theory of Religion 

Some thinkers insist on the conclusion 
that religion is the product of fear of natu- 
ral calamities such as floods storms epidem- 
ics, earthquakes, lightening and thunder 
and regard these factors responsible why the 
primitive people developed in themselves 
the concept of religion. Russell regards the 
fear of such natural forces to have been the 
originator of religion. He says, 

"In my opinion, religion is above all founded 
071 fear: fear of the unknown, fear of death, 
fear of defeat, fear of the mysterious and the 
hidden. In addition, as already remarked a 
sentiment comes into being enabling every- 
one to imagine that he was a supporter in 
his problems and struggles ". 49 

After extensive research in psychology, 
Freud discovered that, during childhood, 
certain happenings and ideas are repressed 
in our unconscious minds that can later re- 
sult in the irrational behaviour of adults. 
The same applied to the religious concepts 
of the hereafter, heaven, hell, etc., which are 
but echoes of those very wishes that were 
born in the child's mind but never fulfilled, 
circumstances being unfavorable, and con- 
sequently, repressed in the subconscious. 
Later the subconscious, for its own satisfac- 
tion, supposed the existence of a dream 
world in which its unfulfilled wishes would 
be realized, just as, deep in sleep, one 
dreams of wishes coming miraculously true. 
When childhood fancies, which had been 
thoroughly repressed, suddenly burst 
through to the surface, producing a state of 
frenzy or hysteria, or other abnormal 
behaviour, people mistakenly are tended to 
attribute this phenomenon to supernatural 
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forces which had found expression in hu- 
man language. Similarly, the generation gap 
and the "Father complex" in a family gives 
rise to the concept of God and slave. 50 In 
his most famous pronouncement on religion 
in The Future of an Illusion, Freud states 
that the belief is an all-powerful Father God 
originates in an infant's helplessness. He 
opines: 

"As we already know, the terrifying 
impression of helplessness in childhood 
aroused the need for protection - for pro- 
tection through love — which was pro- 
vided by the father; and the recognition 
that this helplessness lasts throughout 
life made it necessary to cling to the ex- 
istence of a father, but this time a more 
powerful one. Thus the benevolent rule 
of a divine providence allays our fear 
of the dangers of life; the establishment 
of a moral world-order ensures the ful- 
fillment of the demands of justice, which 
have so often remained unfulfilled in hu- 
man civilisation; and the prolongation 
of earthly existence in a future life pro- 
vides the local and temporal framework 
in ivhich these wish fulfillment shall 
take place." 51 

Thus to Freud this infantile powerless- 
ness arouses the need to cling to the human 
father for protection and love. This father, 
who provides shelter and other basic physi- 
cal necessities and who guides his child into 
society by providing rules of behaviour is 
viewed by the anxious child as powerful 
and all-knowing. However, when the child 
reaches mati^rity he realizes that the human 
father falls far short of his infantile image. 
He also realizes that the happiness he 
searches for in life is not a prolonged possi- 
bility in view of his body which is doomed 
to decay, and his often strained relationship 


with others. Freud believes that this situa- 
tion leads mankind to project a magnified 
father to the heaves. This father and the be- 
liefs that surround him allay the anxiety 
about his existence by guaranteeing fulfill- 
ment in the heavens, assuring punishment 
of those who make us suffer and explaining 
the privations caused by the rules of soci- 
ety. Thus, man is reconciled to life by the 
illusion of the non-human father of religion 
that arises from his original feeling of help- 
lessness as a child. Freud considers all reli- 
gious doctrines as illusions. He writes: 

"We can now repeat that all religious doc- 
trines are illusions and insusceptible of 
proof. No one can be compelled to think them 
true , to believe in them. Some of them are 
so improbable, so incompatible with every- 
thing we have laboriously discovered about 
the reality of the world, that we may com- 
pare them - if we pay proper regard to the 
psychological differences - to delusions ." 52 

In Totem and Taboo Freud links religion 
to another childhood psychic experience, 
the Oedipus complex. 53 This psychic crisis 
arises when the male infant sees the father 
as a rival for his mother's affections. Con- 
sequently the child wishes to love the 
mother and kill the father. This wish is, 
however, repressed and its psychic energy 
is released in other activities. Freud thinks 
that this complex actually might reflect a 
historic event accounting for the rise of cul- 
ture and its first religious form, Totemism. 
Totemism consists in the fact that a tribe is 
supposed to be related to an object - mainly 
animal or plant towards which they behave 
in a reverent manner by adopting its name 
and offering sacrifices or adoring it. A to- 
tem is generally an animal, rarely a plant 
which gives its name to a clan or may be 
otherwise associated with it. The relation of 
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the dan and that particular animal is ex- 
plained by bonds of descent the clan con- 
sidering itself the descent from that species. 
The Iroquis clans were called Turtle, Bear, 
Wolf, Hawk etc. They carved out the repre- 
sentation of these animals over the doors of 
their houses. The people of the clan do not 
kill or eat that animal with whose name they 
are linked. They attach to it super-empiri- 
cal meaning. In Ruanda, for example, the 
Buffalo people will not eat buffalo. Only 
when the clan worships the animal or of- 
fers sacrifices to it, totemism may be asso- 
ciated with religion, although it is now gen- 
erally acknowledged that it is mostly a so- 
cial phenomenon combined with magic or 
superstition. The Ojibwa (Algonquin tribe. 
North America) word 'Totem' provides the 
technical term 'totemism' for a belief sys- 
tem involving, c.g., Tabu and increase rites, 
and some idea of descent from a mythical 
totemic ancestor (e.g. among Australian 
tribes). Among the many theories of 
totemism, Durkheim stressed its symbolic 
function in sodal cohesion . 54 In advancing 
the above theory Freud points out that two 
taboos or sacred rules adhere to the Totem. 
The members of the clan cannot kill the To- 
tem animal and clan members cannot have 
sexual relationships among themselves. The 
strength of these rules leads Freud to believe 
that the desire to break these taboos is ex- 
ceedingly strong. Furthermore, he states 
that the Totem, which is related to the clan 
in kinship, is actually the father and that the 
second Taboo is directed most importantly 
to sexual relations with the mother. The 
rules thus reflect the repression of desire of 
an Oedipal nature. With this background 
Freud attempts to explain how these rules 
arose in the earlier culture. He notes first 
that Darwin had theorized the pre-human 
roamed in hordes each of which had a male 


leader who possessed exclusive rights over 
the females of the group. Any sons born into 
this group were thrown out when they 
reached the level of maturity to pose a threat 
to the leader's supremacy. These outcasts, 
Freud believes, also formed groups. Freud 
then links this theory of pre-human exist- 
ence to a report of William Robertson Smith 
about a Totemic feast in which the men of a 
clan join in killing and eating of the Totem. 
The Darwinian theory and Simith's report - 
which later proved to be false - led Freud to 
content that at one time in history the out- 
cast males joined together and killed their 
father in order to possess their mother. This 
act was accompanied with eating of the fa- 
ther and with a sense of guilt projected their 
longing to an animal. The brothers stated 
that this animal, actually the father, was not 
to be killed and that there would be no 
sexual relations with any kind of this ani- 
mal, the mothers. These two rules based on 
a killing and the guilt that arose from this 
deed, are the basis of culture and the first 
religious cult. From this time gods, like the 
great monotheistic father, have reconciled 
man to his fate in society. Freud explains 
Christianity in view of this historical event, 
which it will be remembered takes place in 
the psychic development of every child. 
Christ is for Freud the brother offered to the 
father to redeem them of their guilt . 35 

In advancing his theories that base reli- 
gious phenomenon on human psyche devel- 
opment, Freud tends to equate dreams to 
myths. Dreams for Freud express unful- 
filled or repressed wishes. The dreams thus 
possess great emotional power as they speak 
of realities of our life. These real wishes are, 
however, covered up in the dream by im- 
ages that can be partially interpreted. This 
interpretation is one of the roles of the psy- 
chologist. The psychologist after much sift- 
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ing of information on mental illnesses hope 
to direct the patient to confront the truth 
behind the dream, and to direct the released 
energies in a socially acceptable manner. 
The myth of Freud, is the dream projected 
onto the environment by the primitive 
people who possess a weak ego or self-iden- 
tity. Here like the dream it can reveal the 
reality of the psychic situation if deciphered, 
as Freud believes he has done with myths 
surrounding the totem. Carl Gustay Jung 
(1875-1961) believes that dreams and myths 
are both reflections of the process of the 
psyche. Jung gives a far greater scope to the 
term 'religion' than does Freud. Jung be- 
lieves religion can be equated with the pro- 
cesses of the psyche and as such provided a 
total existential and balanced orientation for 
man. Jung developed this view of religion 
after he observed that the images in the 
dreams and fantasies of his patients were 
often times comparable to the symbols 
found in primitive and classical religious 
systems. 56 Jung reduces religion to a psy- 
chic phenomenon, but in doing so he cap- 
tures some of the meaning and depth of 
myths and symbols. Contrary to what Freud 
believes that symbol is not a certain specific 
sign of repressed desires, but contains many 
layers of meaning for it represents both the 
individual's existential situation and the 
inherited image of the psyche. Thus, a sym- 
bol of the mother might be seen as repre- 
senting the individual's feelings towards his 
human mother, and the accumulated mean- 
ings of mankind depicting a woman who 
can create - with the power of fertility and 
love, but who can also destroy with these 
same traits. Using a comparative analysis 
of his patient's symbols plus an analysis of 
the symbols of religious traditions, Jung 
points to some of these meanings and guides 
his patient to the healing experience. In this 


process dreams, a system of symbols in story 
form, are most important for in a series they 
reveal the direction that the psyche is trav- 
elling. The desired direction is for the pa- 
tient to become more and more open to the 
message of the psyche. The result of the 
correct openness to a series of dreams is the 
healing of the psychic imbalance. This im- 
balance shows itself in an intense experience 
of wholeness. Jung equates this experience 
which is beyond expression with the reli- 
gious experience the mystic. This allowed 
interpreters of religions to begin to perceive 
primitive systems, not as childish, but as 
meaningful ways of providing orientation 
to the important questions of life. His works 
thus proved greatly influential in stimulat- 
ing the investigations of other interested 
scholars. The era nos circle a group of schol- 
ars meeting around the leadership of Jung, 
contributed considerably to the history of 
religions. Associated with this circle of 
scholars have been Mircea Eliade, the emi- 
nent Romanian-French historian of religion, 
and the Hungarian-Swiss historian of reli- 
gion Karoly Kercnyi (1897-1973). This move- 
ment has been one of the main factors in the 
modern revival of interest in the analysis of 
myth. 57 To a certain extent, therefore, Jung 
argued like Rudolf Otto (1869-1937) for a 
sophisticated outlook, on the part of the 
scholar which would allow the mystery of 
religion to remain. 58 

Religion — A Social Phenomenon 

The French sociologist Emile Durkheim 
(1858-1917) proposed a structural theory of 
the origins of religion in the Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life (1915), saying 
that social order is required for people to 
live and work together. 5 * In structural 
theory any part of society is interpreted in 
terms of its functions and not in terms of its 
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utility and origin. In other words it refers 
to the study of phenomena from the point 
of view of the functions that particular in- 
stitutions such as family, class, political in- 
stitutions, religion, etc., serve in a society. 
Durkheim begins his argument that religion 
is a social phenomenon by analyzing the 
religion of the Australian Aborigines. He 
chooses these people because he believes 
that they represent the most elementary 
form of social organization, the clan, and the 
most basic religious belief, .Totemism. 60 
Durkheim treated the totem as symbolic of 
the god, he inferred that the god is a per- 
sonification of the clan. This conclusion, if 
generalized, suggest that all the objects of 
religious worship symbolize social relation- 
ships and, indeed, play an important role 
in the continuance of the social group/ 1 
Among these people, as in all cultures, reli- 
gion centres on a distinction between the sa- 
cred, which is viewed as powerful, full of 
life force and efficacious, and the profane 
which is ordinary and lifeless. The sacred 
force for the Australian Aborigines is the 
Totem, an animal that is intimately related 
to the clan by genealogical myths and who 
often cannot be killed or eaten. 

Durkheim theorizes that totemism 
arises from the socio-economic conditions 
of the Aborigines, in which most of the year 
is spent in small family groups hunting and 
gathering. However, at times of crisis or 
plenty the families meet as a clan. Com- 
muning with his kin, the primitive people 
experience a sense of power, well-being, se- 
curity, and joy that is beyond the scope of 
the ordinary. Unable to fathom this experi- 
ence the primitive project their feelings unto 
an animal with whom they feel an affinity 
due to economic or natural considerations. 
This totem becomes the centre of many 
myths which explain kinship, moral stan- 


dards and rites. 

This totemic system, Durkheim argues, 
is eminently social. The primitive people, 
according to Durkheim, felt power and se- 
curity due to their membership in the clan 
which allows them to transcend their per- 
sonal and family boundaries. The myths 
and rites that surround the totem, who is 
the symbol for society, help to ensure the 
continuity of the community and make in- 
telligible various social phenomena. They 
explain rules of morality and language that 
the primitives people must have followed. 
Moreover, rites sanctioned by the totem 
serve to bring the society through poten- 
tially disruptive crises. This is particularly 
true at the time of death which threatens the 
solidarity of the society and raises doubts 
about the efficacy and power of the belief 
system. Funerary rites, by sanctioning com- 
munal action, re-enthuse its participants 
with the religious experience and allow 
them to accept their culture. 63 

Durkheim also explains other religious 
developments that plagued his predecessors 
as eminently social. The belief in an immor- 
tal soul is in Durkheim's system a subsid- 
iary element of the Totemic system. The 
soul is actually the particle of the totem that 
every clan member possesses, while immor- 
tality is an explanation of the continuity of 
the community. Furthermore, the high-god 
or All-father about which Lang and Schmidt 
talked, is the result of the collective power 
of the clan totems in the tribe. 63 

Religion — Projection of Human Wants — 
Marxism 

For Karal Marx and other such people 
who regard belief in a reality beyond nature 
as the product of economic factors; make 
strenuous efforts to establish some connec- 
tion between religion and economics/ 4 In 
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his opinion: 

" Religious suffering is at the same time an 
expression of real suffering and a protest 
against real suffering. Religion is the sigh 
of the oppressed creature, the feeling of a 
heartless ivorld, and the soul of soulless cir- 
cumstances. It is the opium of the people. " 65 

He further states: 

" The abolition of religion, as the illusory 
happiness of the people , is the demand for 
their real happiness. The demand to give 
up the illusions about their condition is a 
demand to give up a condition that requires 
illusion. The criticism of religion is there- 
fore the germ of the criticism of the valley of 
tears whose halo is religion". 6 * 

In his view of religion, Marx is influ- 
enced by Ludwing Feurbach (1809-1872), 
who believed that religion is a projection of 
human wants and traits on the imagined fig- 
ure of God.* 7 For Marx, the origins of reli- 
gion are political and economic. Religion 
is an integral part of the capitalist ideologi- 
cal super structure, an illusory value sys- 
tem created to keep the poor in their place 
by teaching them to be submissive, obedi- 
ent, and resigned to their lot in life. Marx 
voiced his opinions repeatedly and at length 
in works such as the German Ideology (18- 
4546). 68 They claim that religion has always 
been in the service of imperialism and ex- 
ploitation and that it was the invention of 
the ruling, exploiting class as a means for 
breaking the resistance of the exploited 
masses. Religion has been used, they claim, 
to stupefy the deprived toilers and to en- 
courage them to accept their deprivation. 
Marx sees religion as a man-made phenom- 
enon. It functions as an illusory realization 
of human ideals, which provide man with 
coiflpensation for surrender. Marx opines: 


"Man makes religion, religion does not make 
man. Religion is indeed the self-conscious- 
ness and self awareness of man who either 
has not yet attained to himself or has already 
los t It i mself aga in . ~ 69 

In his view it is, as such, used by the 
state and the status quo in order to continue 
the oppressive economic and social system 
by fostering humility and cowardice. The 
oppressed are directed to await the prom- 
ise of religion and not to attempt to change 
reality. However, there is hope if man can 
realize that religion is man's own self-con- 
sciousness and not that of an aloof God. If 
man could perceive this situation he would 
be able to acknowledge the oppressive na- 
ture of his world and work to change it. 
Marx states: 

"The criticism of religion disillusions man 
so that he may think , act and fashion his own 
reality as a disillusioned man come to his 
senses; so that he may revolve around him- 
self as his real sun. Religion is only the illu- 
sory sun which revolves around man as long 
as he does not revolve around himself." 70 

Religion will, for Marx, die away as man 
realizes his true humanness and works to 
accentuate true human relationships based 
on the non-exploitative attitude of love and 
respect for fellow human beings and a 
proper regard for nature. These revolution- 
ary attitudes that were once projected to 
heaven are actualized on earth. He opines: 

"// is therefore the task of history, now the 
truth is no longer in the beyond, to estab- 
lish the truth of the here and now. The first 
task of philosophy, which is in the service of 
history, once the holy form of human self- 
alienation has been discovered, is to discover 
self-alienation in the unholy forms. The 
criticism of heaven is thus transformed into 
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the criticism of earth, the criticism of reli- 
gion into the criticism of law, and the criti- 
cism of theology into the criticism of poli- 
tics. 71 

Even Frederick Engels is not satisfied 
with bourgeois political economy, which 
according to him has given a certain insight 
into the casual connection of the alien domi- 
nation (i.e. religion). In his view, it makes 
no essential difference. According to him 
what is necessary for total change is the so- 
cial act. He states: 

"What is above all necessary for this, is so- 
cial act. And when this act has been accom- 
plished, when society, by taking possession 
of all means of production and using them 
on a planned basis, has freed itself and all 
its members from the bondage in which they 
arc now held by these means of production 
which they themselves have produced but 
which confront them as an irresistible alien 
force; when therefore man no longer merely 
proposes disposes - only then will the last 
alien force which is still reflected in religion 
vanish; and with it will also vanish the reli- 
gious, reflection itself, for the simple reason 
that then there will be nothing left to re- 
flect." 72 

A N. Wilson and others like him have 
spoken more than what Marx described 
about religion. Marx described it as the 
opium of the people; but in their view it is 
much deadlier than opium. Wilson says: 

"It is said in the Bible that the love of money 
is the root of all evil. It might be truer to 
say that the love of God is the root of all evil. 
Religion is the tragedy of mankind. It ap- 
peals to all that is noblest, purest, loftiest in 
the human spirit, and yet there scarcely ex- 
ists a religion which has not been respon- 
sible for wars, tyrannies and the suppres- 


sion of the truth. Marx described it as the 
opium of the people; but it is much deadlier 
than opium. It docs not send people to sleep, 
it excites them to persecute one another, to 
exalt their own feelings and opinions above 
those of others, to claim for themselves a 
possession of the truth." 7i 

Such group of people thinks that reli- 
gion is not kind; it is cruel. It does not re- 
joice in the truth. In fact, all the major reli- 
gions go out of their way to suppress the 
truth and to label those who attempt to tell 
the truth as heretics. 

Thus Communist philosophy holds re- 
ligion to be a historical hoax. Since Com- 
munism studies history exclusively in the 
light of economics, to it, all historical fac- 
tors were offshoots of the economic situa- 
tion. It holds that it was the feudal and capi- 
talistic systems prevailing in the past that 
had led to the birth of religion. Now that 
these outdated systems are dying a natural 
death, religions should also be treated as 
dead along with it. As Engels puts it, moral 
concepts, in the last analysis, are the prod- 
uct of contemporary economic conditions. 
Human history is the history ~ f -lass wars, 
in which the r ’ ng classes have been ex- 
ploiting the backward classes, and religion 
and morals were invented to provide an 
ideological basis of safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the ruling class. According to the 
Communist Manifesto, laws, morals, reli- 
gion - all are the fraudulent innovations of 
the Bourgeoisie under the cloak of which 
most of its vested interests are hidden. Ad- 
dressing the third All-Russia Congress (Oc- 
tober, 1920) Lenin said: 

"Of course, they did not believe in God. 
They knew very well that the Church au- 
thorities, landlords and bourgeois zuho spoke 
with reference to God, were simply inter- 
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es ted in safeguarding their own interests as 
exploiters. They denied all such moral laws, 
as had been borrowed from a Super-human 
power, or zvere not based on the concept of 
the minds of farmers and labourers in order 
to serve the interests of landlords and capi- 
talists. They asserted that their moral code 
was subject to the class struggle of the Pro- 
letariat alone, the source of their moral prin- 
ciple being the interest of the Class-struggle 
of the Proletariat' 1 . 74 

Scientific Empiricism, or Logical 
Positivism 

Scientific empiricism, or logical positiv- 
ism, became a regular movement in the sec- 
ond quarter of the 20th century, but as a 
trend of thought, it had already - long be- 
fore - taken hold of people's minds. From 
Hume and Mill up to the time of Bertrand 
Russell, many philosophers have been its 
proponents, and it has now become the most 
important contemporary trend of thought, 
buttressed as it is by numerous centres of 
research and propagation all over the world. 
Secular humanists have declared that reli- 
gion reflects an age when the mysteries of 
nature required an explanation. When sci- 
entific explanations for these natural mys- 
teries are available. The God hypothesis is 
no longer required. 77 ' Richard Dawkins, the 
brilliant biologist and author at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, draws a very succinct con- 
trast between science and religion. Science 
is useful, while religion is useless even de- 
structive. He is of the opinion that "If all 
the achievements of scientists were wiped 
out tomorrow there would be no doctors but 
witch-doctors, no transport faster than a 
horse, no computers, no printed books, no 
agriculture beyond substance peasant farm- 
ing If all the achievements of theologians 


were wiped out tomorrow, would anyone 
notice the smallest difference?" He goes on 
to state "Even the bad achievements of sci- 
entists, the bombs and sonar-guided whal- 
ing vessels, work! The achievements of 
theologians don't do any thing, don't affect 
anything, don't achieve anything, don't 
even mean anything. What makes you think 
that 'theology' is a subject at all? 76 

Modern, advanced knowledge states 
that reality is only that which can stand up 
to the tests of observation and experience, 
whereas religion is based on a concept of 
reality which cannot in this way be sub- 
jected to analysis and scientifically proved: 
it follows then that it has no basis in actual- 
ity. In other words, religion gives an unre- 
alistic account of real events. Since man's 
knowledge was limited in ancient times, the 
correct explanation of natural phenomena 
were bound to elude him. This being so, 
the suppositions he had which hinged on 
religion were distinctly far-fetched and, at 
best, tangential. But, thanks to the univer- 
sal law of evolution, man has at last 
emerged from the darkness in which he was 
engulfed, and now, in the light of modem 
knowledge, it is possible for him to discard 
odd, conjectural beliefs and arrive at the 
true nature of things by purely empirical 
methods. Tr. Miles Writes: It might be said 
that metaphysicians of the past have done 
something comparable to writing a cheque 
without adequate funds in the bank. They 
have used words without proper 'cash' to 
back them; they have been unable to give 
their words 'cash-value' in terms of states 
of affairs. 'The Absolute in incapable of evo- 
lution and progress' is a grammatically cor- 
rect sentence; but the words are like a dud 
cheque, and cannot be 'cashed'. 77 
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Shariati's Views on the Phenomenon of 
Religion 

Shariati has analyzed and evaluated the 
religion from philosophical, sociological 
and anthropological viewpoint in the man- 
ner of those who have challenged religion 
itself. 7 * In his view, tracing out the religion 
of primitives would help, to some extent, 
to explore the essence / origin of religion. 
Durkheim, Lierol, E.B.Tylor (1832-1917), 
Max Muler, Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 
and others have adopted similar approach 
to study religion in 18th, 19th and in early 
20th century. Although these social think- 
ers have arrived at anti-religious conclu- 
sions, yet they agree that religious beliefs 
have always been intertwined with human 
life, like Fetishism, Animism, Totemism etc. 
The origin of religion is to be found in 
'primitive' societies which manifested 
simple, fragmented attitudes towards the 
unseen powers that governed their lives, 
based on perceptions of the operative pow- 
ers of such entities as the ghosts of ances- 
tors. Such ideas were held to be evident 
from observations of isolated groups, such 
as Australian aborigines, who had not de- 
veloped in the manner of more 'sophisti- 
cated' societies. Later developments, it was 
claimed, saw the evolutionary emergence of 
spiritual beings, Gods, many gods, hence a 
structure rf Polytheism, which in turn 
evolved into Monotheism, the belief in a 
single all-powerful God. 7 " Emile Durkheim 
( 1858 - 1917 ), an early sociologist, saw reli- 
gion as a mythological representation of 
social structures, affirming thereby the val- 
ues and rules of society in a quasi-objective 
form. He believes that Totemism has been 
the religion of primitive people. He sur- 
veyed of many nomad tribes in Africa, 
Northern America and Australia, who still 
were worshipping animals. Therefore, 


Durkheim describes religion nothing but 
sacredness of totem. He emphasizes the 
importance of society to the extent that so- 
cial matters (in fact all human matters, as 
against the biological and animal urges and 
needs, like eating and sleeping) including 
religion are the products of society. These 
products, says Durkheim have three char- 
acteristics: external, compulsive, and gen- 
eral. External characteristics are alien to 
individual existence and are imposed from 
without upon the individual by society ex- 
isting prior to the individual and he ac- 
cepted them under the influence of society. 
Acceptance of the normal, social, and reli- 
gious traditions, customs, and values by the 
individual comes under this category, says 
Durkheim. They are compulsive, as they 
impose themselves upon the individual and 
mould his conscience, feelings, thoughts 
and preferences according to their own theo- 
ries and of being compulsive, they are nec- 
essarily general and universal. 

Shariati thinks that Durkheimian deter- 
minism' arises due to the failure to recog- 
nize the essential nature of the human be- 
ings. Shariati holds that this theory of 
Durkheim boomerangs itself against him. 
Each tribe according to Durkheim has its 
own totem, which has its own background, 
identity, rites and spirit, in this case how is 
it possible that other societies may adopt 
totem of alien society despite that this soci- 
ety has its own totem. If it is so, then totem 
is a relation of individual to society and feel- 
ings of religion is other type of instinct, 
which must be common. 80 Shariati puts 
forth example of emblem of a nation. If 
somebody is praising is national emblem, 
he is actually praising the eternity of the 
soul of his nation and by means of one's na- 
tional emblem, one is differentiating his 
own nation from others, but meanwhile one 
is following some other religion. Thus it is 
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evident that the individual belongs to a A- 
society; is taking religion of B-Society. 
Shariati gives an example that being him- 
self an Iranian, it is not possible for him to 
take for himself the flag of France, but can 
adopt the French technology, writings and 
philosophy. Because all these things are not 
the collective soul of French Society, but is 
the matter pertaining to human thought in 
general. Although one belongs to other na- 
tion or Country one can adopt or imitate this 
all, likewise French people can make literal 
exchange with an Eastern nation, because 
literature and art is not a collective soul of 
a particular society. Secondly Durkheim 
says that the individual of one society in 
worshipping their own totem, are worship- 
ping the collective soul of their society and 
the individuals have thus the common soul, 
but in Barbaric societies, it has been seen in 
this single society, where they should have 
one religion, the minority has changed its 
religion i.e. although following the totem of 
majority, have adopted religion of other 
tribe. 81 This indicates that religious feelings 
are somewhat different from feelings of col- 
lective soul. Shariati puts forth the example 
of Judaism, which we find in Arabian soci- 
eties, while as this should had been confined 
to Banu-Isralities etc. Separation of these 
two in the history is totally identified. Con- 
trary to what Durkheim has said, worship- 
ping of religious God is not worshipping of 
social symbol. Relation of man with reli- 
gious God is not what is relation of indi- 
vidual with collective soul of his society. It 
is possible that relation of individual, with 
his ancestor must be fraught with much 
praise and adoration, but it is far behind 
from one's religious feelings and instincts - 
with relation to God or gods or the unseen 
sacredness or sanctity. For this, it is not 
possible that individual in a society may 


change his religion, but only when religion 
with collective soul of society are not one 
and the same thing. Thus, Shariati chal- 
lenges that the theory that Totemism can be 
considered as a religion of the primitives. 
Shariati thinks that Durkhemian determin- 
ism arises due to the failure to recognise the 
essential nature and essence of human be- 
ings. Shariati says, 

"J believe all religions were based on mono- 
theism ami when , in the course of history, 
the social system was changed to 
multitheism, when the original classless so- 
cieties were changed into ones with class dis- 
tinctions and multi-groups, monotheism 
changed into multitheism w . w 

Shariati on Marxist Approach of Religion 

Marxism considers religion as a tool in 
the hands of rulers and a projection of ex- 
ploiters; and these have been the rulers who 
have plotted it. If it is taken true, then all 
the injections and teachings of the religion 
should have been merely a solace for the 
poor and downtrodden urging them to be 
contented in whatever state they are and 
whatever they have or have not. It should 
have restrained them not to rebel or make 
any rebellion against exploitation and ex- 
ploiters and tyrants. The believers must 
have been contended and dependent on fate 
and divine will or their predestination. Be- 
lievers must have been directed to neglect 
their portion in their lives and they should 
only wait for the rewards of the world here- 
after. But things are quite opposite. Shariati 
is of the opinion that religion has always 
supported the downtrodden (mustadafun), 
ruled and exploited ones. 83 Religion urges 
believers for revolution and rebel against 
any kind of tyranny and injustice and calls 
its crusaders mujahidin and those who slain 
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in the way of God as martyrs (shuhda). If 
the religion would have been a device and 
a prevarication on the part of rulers or ex- 
ploiters, then its preaching and teachings 
would have been hopeless and aimless for 
the downtrodden or the ruled class. Marx- 
ists never claim that religion has been a fab- 
rication on the part of ignorant downtrod- 
den and ruled people, from whose igno- 
rance ruled class has had been benefited. 
Instead they say it has been the ruled class 
which has devised religion for consolidat- 
ing their own position and just plundering 
the believing class, instead. 

Prophet Mosses though genealogically 
belonging to a downtrodden race, but from 
the viewpoint of his social status is close to 
the rank of exploiters or ruling class. 84 But 
he rebels against Pharaoh and supports 
Banu-Israel, the downtrodden class of soci- 
ety and this is anti-thesis of what Marxists 
claim. Here we quote some verses of 
Qura'n, which run against what Marxists 
say: 

"We have decided to grant a favour to the 
suppressed ones by appointing them lead- 
ers and heirs of the land , give them power 
in the land". (28:5) 

"God has promised the righteously striving 
believers to appoint them as His deputies on 
earth , ns He had appointed those who lived 
before. He will make the religion that He 
has chosen for them to stand supreme." 

(24:55) 

" The earth belongs to Him (God) and he has 
made it the heritage of whichever of His ser- 
vants He chooses. The final victory is for 
the pious ones". (7:128) 

"We have written in the psalms which we 
had revealed after the Torah that the earth 


will be given to our righteous servants as 
their inheritance (21:105) 

Shariati is of the opinion that Marx seeks 
the easiest way for fighting against religion. 
Instead of referring to the faithful principles 
and the basic test of a school, Marx prefers 
to infer on the basis of those superstitious 
deviations in which common and misled 
people invest their belief. Because in this 
way, there is no need for research and it 
would be easy to ridicule, repudiate and 
negate that special school. 85 Shariati says: 

"This shortcut changes his tone, as a 
Teamed philosopher ', into a 'propagatory 
orator' or a ‘sophist politician This is not 
important, because to him, beating the power 
of religious faith paves the way for the vic- 
tory of Marxism, lit any case, from Marx- 
ian point of view, ' end justifies means', al- 
though the way of achieving aim, as Lenin 
states, would be through fighting against 
religion!' Therefore, it is not strange while 
Marx, 'a scientific philosopher and dialecti- 
cian' in scientific combat against religion, 
substitutes the "historical and social role of 
religion for "the intellectual and scientific 
truth of religion" and tends to prove the fal- 
sification of it, which is not an easy task, 
through condemning it 

Marx tends to reason out that 'religion' 
had been the justifying factor for social in- 
justice. Here, he neither presents the philo- 
sophical arguments and scientific reason- 
ings as the materialists of 18th century and 
ancient naturalists had not done, nor talk 
about religion or its true and real move- 
ments. 

Marx declares rather: "The social prin- 
ciples of Christianity rationalized ancient 
slavery, endorsed medieval serfdom, and 
understand how, when the necessity arises, 
to support the suppression of the prole- 
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tariat, however regretfully. It preaches the 
necessity for the existence of a ruling class 
and ruled class... The social principles of 
Christianity relegate compensation for all 
atrocities to the next world, while explain- 
ing their persistence in this world as pun- 
ishment for original sin, or as a burden God 
has imposed as a test of His servants. The 
social principles of Christianity preach 
dishonour, contcmptiblity, abjectness, ser- 
vility, humility - in short, all base qualities. 
The proletariat, refusing to accept this de- 
basement, has much greater need of cour- 
age, self-respect, pride and desire for inde- 
pendence, than of bread. The social prin- 
ciples of Christianity are hypocritical, but 
the proletariat's is revolutionary".® 7 On the 
one hand Marx declares the religion and eth- 
ics the product of sub-structure and eco- 
nomic production and does not acknowl- 
edge the distinction between 'ideology' and 
'system' and on the other hand considers 
proletariat the torchbearer of ethics - spiri- 
tual attributes, which almost have been sup- 
ported by the religion! 

Shariati thinks it unfortunate that Karl 
Marx identifies Jesus with the Pope and this 
kind of argument and inference belongs to 
the vulgar, although unscrupulous propa- 
gandist may make use of it for political or 
quasi-religious ends. Shariati thinks it vul- 
gar to criticize the weakens and corruption 
of the religious classes and to infer from it 
that religious studies are futile. To Shariati 
this method of discussion and deduction, is 
related to common people, although propa- 
gandists misuse it in politics or religion for 
instigation of common people. Because 
these are the common people who attack the 
corruption and weakness of scientists and 
conclude that 'science' is in vain. Religion 
has been used for the positive as well as for 
the negative purpose and this is not fault 


with the religion itself instead for what pur- 
pose religion is used for matters more here. 
The only straightforward and a little philo- 
sophical analysis that Marx offers concern- 
ing the origins of religion in his favour in 
form of an assertion is as follows: 

"Man makes religion, religion does not make 
man. Religion is indeed the self-conscious- 
ness and self-awareness of man who either 
has not yet attained to himself or has already 
lost himself again. But man is no abstract 
being squatting outside the world. Man is 
the world of man, the slate, society. This 
state, this society , produces religion's in- 
verted attitude to the world, because they 
are in an inverted i vorld themselves.... Re- 
ligious suffering is at the same time an ex- 
pression of real suffering and protest against 
real suffering. Religion is the sigh of the 
oppressed creature , the feeling of a heartless 
world, and the soul of soulless circum- 
stances. It is the opium of the people. The 
abolition of religion as the illusory happi- 
ness of the people is the demand for their 
real happiness. The demand to give up the 
illusions about their condition is a demand 
to give up a condition that requires illusion. 
The criticism of religion is therefore the germ 
of the criticism of the valley of tears whose 
halo is religion.** 

For the philosophical basis of Marxism's 
anti-religious outlook, the w r orks of the in- 
tellectuals that Marxists regard as belong- 
ing to the new bourgeoisie, need to be stud- 
ied. 89 The well-known charge laid against 
religion that pertains to the alienating effect 
of religion, 'proclaimed as great Marxist dis- 
covery, is essentially Feuerbach's. In his 
book The Essence of Christianity, he ex- 
ecuted the famous inversion wrought upon 
the school of Hegel in connection with the 
relation between the Son (Christ) and the 
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Father (God). He says: 

"Im this instance, it is the Father who is born 
of the Son. God does not manifest Christ; 
Christ manifests God, and the Christ who 
becomes spirit of mankind urgently seeking 
deliverance. The Holy Spirit is none other 
than that human spirit which, failing to rec- 
ognize godhood within itself, personifies it 
in a metaphysical being, and situates what 
is within itself in an imagined heaven". 90 

This is what Marx means by the alienat- 
ing effect of religion; if one can avoid this 
alienation, one will arrive at oneself, expe- 
riencing the self-awareness of Homo homini 
dco 'man who is his own god'. 

Marx, wrote in the introduction of his 
treatise, that: " Philosophy is allied with the 
faith of Prometheus 9 ’ , in short, l hate Gods, all 
reasons denoting God's existence, prove his non- 
existence, the real evidence should be stated as 
follows: Since nature does not have any appro- 
priate organization, so there is God, and because 
there is illegal ivorld, so there is God, in other 
words, irrationality denotes the basis of God's 
existence". 92 

Marx, who had taken up the 
Promethean faith and the idea of a 
Promethean society from the humanistic 
sociologists, and who was to be influenced 
by Saint-Simon and later by Prooudhon, has 
in this instance inherited the religious out- 
look of Greek mythology, just as they did. 
He has generalized from the God-man rela- 
tionship in Greek religion to that in all reli- 
gions, unaware that the outlook of the great 
Eastern religions is completely contrary to 
it. They envision a God very sympathetic 
towards humanity, not one, as in the Greek 
religion, who regards man as a rival and 
faces him with jealousy and malevolence, 
only to be met with fear. Therefore, choos- 
ing the word 'hated' in the introduction of 


a philosophical thesis while talking about 
gods, is not natural. 'Hatred' is passionate 
expression not a philosophical or scientific 
one. The root of this spiritual hatred should 
be found in his private life and his unsuc- 
cessful love caused by Christian priests.’ 3 

To perceive the workings of the universe 
as 'unintelligible', 'supra-rational', or even 
unscientific is to lose sight of this reflection 
and this continuity. It is this that confounds 
humanity in what Marx calls a 'heartless 
world' and a 'dispirited' existence; such is 
life for the man who, in a world of unfeel- 
ing matter, has become the plaything of a 
blind and unending dialectical conflict and 
is drowning in a 'sea of tears', with his dis- 
heartening black halo of atheism. Perceiv- 
ing of the universe unintelligible, where 
there is no criterion to distinguish right from 
wrong, knowledge from ignorance, good 
from evil, reality from imagination, inevi- 
tably puts man in the category of not more 
than a commodity of a 'thing'. In the words 
of Guenon, ' when the world is without 
meaning and purpose, man is likewise 
meaningless, purposeless'. Marx grants that 
such humanity lacks a ' real' destiny. Islam, 
on the other hand, goes beyond granting hu- 
manity an honoured place in nature. It does 
more than deny that God has made man a 
helpless creature who, having lost himself, 
searches for his own values and powers in 
God's being and demands them from Him 
with 'sighs' and 'tears'. 

In the last part of his speech when Marx 
says, "all reasons denoting God's existence, 
prove his non-existence. Since nature does 
not have any appropriate organization, so 
there is God, and because there is illegal 
world, so there is God, in other words, irra- 
tionality denotes the basis of God's exist- 
ence", it exhibits a kind of confused logic in 
that it has taken the view of popular reli- 
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gion as the criterion of religious reasoning, 
whereas the popular religious approach al- 
ways seeks God outside natural, rational 
laws, in unintelligible courses of events; it 
sees proofs of His existence in extraordinary 
occurrences and in unscientific and unnatu- 
ral sources. By contrast, the scriptures, and 
particularly the Qura'n, have made a ratio- 
nal case of Tawhid on the basis of nature, 
custom, the constant laws of life, and the 
ordered and intelligible quality of events in 
the universe. They look upon these things 
as objective attestations to the existence of 
an Intelligence, Who rules over nature. 94 In 
the above said statement, Marx has repeated 
and paraphrased Feurebach except that he 
attempts to gain credit for the point by sub- 
stituting 'religion' for 'God' and thereby 
renders it meaningless, or at least obscure 
as there is no one who says 'religion is the 
maker of man'. Where in all this is a thought 
that does not carry more of literary tech- 
nique than philosophical depth. 

Meanwhile, for one, who has learned 
religion on the basis of main texts and rec- 
ognized it in the performances of its knowl- 
edgeable leaders, the world to come is noth- 
ing but logical, scientific and practical, con- 
tinuation of the human life in this world. 
Heaven and hell, high and low ranks in 
hereafter, are the consequences of man's ser- 
vice or treason of a responsible man in soci- 
ety and final results of material and worldly 
life of an individual or collective one who 
has chosen the way terminating to man's 
perfection and provided both himself and 
his, melieu with moral values or reversibly 
has destroyed his nature and polluted his 
environment. We see that lack of such reac- 
tion in this world and leaving this continu- 
ity are irrational, amazing and even, against 
the scientific status of affairs. So the nega- 
tion of this reaction ties up man, as stating 


by Marx, in a cruel world and inanimate 
existence, and such a man, who became like 
a plaything of the contradiction of a blind 
and aimless dialects in a world making out 
of impersonate material, steeped into a sea 
of these tears which atheism is its disap- 
pointed black halo! The basic difference 
between religion and materialism lies here 
i.e. 'Man does not have a real fate'. 

The Marxian theory regards man sim- 
ply as a product of economic conditions. 
Like the soap-cakes manufactured in a fac- 
tory, man is moulded in the factory of envi- 
ronment. He does not act with an indepen- 
dent mind, but simply conforms to what- 
ever conditioning he has been subjected to. 
If this were in incontrovertible fact, how 
could it have been possible for Marx, him- 
self the product of a 'capitalistic society', to 
revolt against the economic conditions pre- 
vailing in his times? If the contemporary 
economic system gave birth to religion, why 
not believe then, according to the same 
logic, that Marxism too is the product of the 
same conditions? If the stand taken by 
Marxism on religion is correct, why should 
this not be applicable to Marxism itself? It 
follows that this theory is absurd. There is 
no scientific and rational proof to support 
it. 

Religion — Man's Desire 

Shariati is of the opinion that various 
definitions of sociological, anthropological, 
philosophical etc. have neither proved nor 
disapproved the religion. 95 He believed that 
instead of examining a belief from philo- 
sophical, scientific, logical and theological 
point of view, or through theories of phys- 
ics and chemistry, one should find a stan- 
dard more reasoning as far as determining 
the truth is concerned. Shariati opines that 
arriving at the 'whole' and then to elements 
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i.e. to know the, 'whole' ( kul ) first and then 
the 'parts' ( juzyat ) is the old Aristotelian 
method. Contrary to this old method, new 
method is to explore the 'parts' first and 
then to arrive at the 'whole' of the case. In 
the light of new method, while segregating 
all tribes from red skinned Americans to 
black-skinned Africans, from Arabian reli- 
gions ofSeami to Aryanic of cultured Indian 
and Iranian and Barbaric Australian tribes, 
we find one of the common elements, i.e. of 
all religions is belief in supernatural (ghyab). 
Though this being one of the common char- 
acteristics of all religions, Shariad holds, it 
is an external characteristics of religion and 
we can not confine religion and define it on 
this very base. 96 Shariad agrees with Jung 
(who explained Freud), who believes in 
three consciences of man i.e. conscience, 
unconscience or inner conscience and a third 
conscience which he has named as 'interme- 
diate conscience' or 'social conscience'. So- 
cial conscience is a force which gets an in- 
dividual involved towards society. Running 
from individuality towards society / class 
is called social spirit. Jung points out that 
'social conscience" is in the very nature of 
man but he cannot explain that why this 
particular conscience after all springs out in 
man and what is its philosophical explana- 
tion, because this is not the task of Jung, says 
Shariad." 7 Shariati describes that this is the 
very spring (source) where from the river 
of religion shoots-forth and this effulgence 
is manifested even to all anti-religionists 
and theo-religionsts, although its name 
wouldn't be given as 'religion' or any other 
thing. It is this aspect of man which has bent 
him towards different kinds of worship. 98 
Shariati, therefore, opines that roots of a 
belief be found in the inner core of man's 
essence. He quotes Mantisque that religion 
is a spiritual urge, a deep well in the heart 


of man, to be filled with truth, otherwise 
superstitions shall take place in it. 99 Shariati 
says: 

" From the early history we see man in search 
of finding a way towards spiritual direction, 
raising his hands tounrds heaven or fixing 
his eyes in the eyes of sun, or sitting impa- 
tiently near fire and bewildering in aspira- 
tions of 'salvation' and making supplication, 
filled with sincerity and enthusiasm, whis- 
pering and murmuring with himself some- 
thing, in such a situation he sees all sides 
full of mysteries; from that city he has per- 
ceived a gesture of 'light' that with the in- 
stinct of this earthly abode finds somewhat 
alien, he feels litis world a shadow of thought 
that has come from any other heaven." 100 

Shariati opines that faith of man in 
Fitches, Taboo, Totem, Manna, idol worship, 
stars, sun, fire, animism and his belief in 
various religions is the indication of man's 
inner natural urge and tendency of wor- 
ship. 101 He quotes Jalal al-din Rumi, "If you 
see that there is a forged coin current in the 
market, know that there has been a golden 
(original) one which was a means of ex- 
change. No one makes a simple forged coin 
but always a forged golden coin." ,u2 
Shariati states: 

"Man, wandering this strange earthly 
abode, found, himself under confined sky in 
amazement losing his way to his first heav- 
enly abode, knowing that it exists - it hap- 
pened so because he was certain he shall find 
a way. He gave up the first way and adopted 
other with the hope that he shall get rid of 
this prison by one way or the other, scratch- 
ing his hands on the walls of this world, so 
that he may open a windoiv". 103 

The longing of man in his heart of hearts 
for an unknown destination, his aspirations. 
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the restlessness of one's soul, his supplica- 
tions are nothing but an manifestation of his 
inner search for the religion. In the words 
of Shariati, 'screaming of saints under the 
sky, full of toil searching of Buddha for 'sal- 
vation' from Karma and succeeding to Nir- 
vana, heartfelt crying of Ali in the heart of 
nights in calm and cosy oasis of surround- 
ings of Madina and also scornful and sor- 
rowful statements of Sartre for being sense- 
less cosmos of this world, all effulgence of 
frustrated human soul finds himself alien 
and alone, under the roof of this prison, all 
this indicates that this world is not his eter- 
nal abode'. lw Since the beginning of human 
history, religion and art has gone side by 
side. The primitive man has drawn his 
imaginary aspirations on the walls of his 
cave. He has tried to portray and material- 
ize his imagination in the shape of art, po- 
etry, paintings, music etc. Shariati holds that 
this inclination of man towards art, poetry 
since stone-age is an open indication of his 
craving of many for any other world. 105 Art, 
according to Shariati, is not a plaything in 
man's hands as a means for gaining plea- 
sure, for diversion, for stupefaction, for ex- 
penditure of accumulated energy. It is not a 
servant to sexuality, politics or capital. In- 
stead art is the special trust given to man 
by God. It is the creative pen of the Maker, 
given by Him to his vicegerent so that he 
might make a second earth and a second 
paradise, new forms of life, beauty, thought, 
spirit, message, a new heaven, a new time. 106 
He says: 

" One of the things that art does is to help 
decrease the feeling of alienation of the con- 
scious human being who has fled and alien- 
ated himself How? It allows him to deco- 
rate the walls of his prison in the image of 
the house he wishes he was in and isn't. 
These objects, this sky these stars and moun- 


tains do not understand him. He is left 
alone , stone-like and blind among all these 
objects. Art gives feelings to all these ob- 
jects."' 07 

Art according to Shariati is the expres- 
sion of the human being's creativity and 
through the continuation of this being, it 
becomes an expression of the creativity of 
God, in order to create what he wants and 
does not find. He says: 

"Art brings consciousness to the uncon- 
scious soul of the human being because art, 
awakening the sense of the abstract, allows 
man to come to know God". m 

Even mythological tales is itself a his- 
tory, which must have been existed but is 
not, so myths have been fabricated. 109 All 
this indicates that man is instinctly attracted 
towards the super-natural phenomenon and 
he finds a gate open to enter this realm and 
that is 'Religion'. 

Naturalism 

Man can not confine himself to nature, 
as nature does not explain, she is herself in 
need of an explanation. 1,0 Naturalists be- 
lieve that man is the outcome of nature, so 
he cannot excel nature, master it or tran- 
scend it. They believe that nature is an ulti- 
mate reality, alive but unconscious. 111 
Shariati raises objection that how an uncon- 
scious thing can become a cause of such a 
creature, who is three dimensional creature, 
possessing freedom of choice, self-aware- 
ness and creativeness, which nature does 
not posses itself. 112 Philosophically, it is im- 
possible for the less possible, less complete 
or less perfect to be the cause of that perfect 
to be the cause of which is higher than it- 
self. 113 For example temperature, knowledge 
and light are of varying degrees of inten- 
sity and perfection. It is impossible for a 
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higher degree of temperature to emanate 
from one lower than itself. It is likewise im- 
possible for a person to obtain a good 
knowledge of the English language from 
one who himself has little or no knowledge 
of it. Nor is it possible for a feeble source of 
light to be the cause of a source greater than 
itself. This is because every higher degree 
constitutes a qualitative and quantitative 
increase over the one below it. This quanti- 
tative increase cannot be bestowed by one 
not in possession of it. When you wish to 
finance a project from your own capital, you 
cannot put into this project an amount 
greater than that you already have. Shariati 
holds: 

" Although the naturalist maintained that 
man was the most developed species in na- 
ture, he subordinated man to nature and to 
natural forces. As an ideology, naturalism 
was another attempt to reduce man's free- 
dom of choice, self-awareness, and creative- 
ness. It was another man victimizing school 
of thought". 1,4 

Religion and Science 

Science in its original sense meant 
"knowledge". Now in its broadest sense it 
is generally restricted to what were previ- 
ously called physical sciences i.e., the study 
and systematization of the various aspects 
of man's environment. In this sense, science 
is concerned with description, not with ex- 
planation; it attempts to say how things hap- 
pen, not why they so happen. In the final 
analysis it is based on measurement and 
classification and therefore does not claim 
to deal with matters which are not suscep- 
tible to that treatment. Now what modern 
science tells us is only an elaboration upon, 
rather than an explanation of reality. The 
entire body of modern scientific enquiry' is 


concerned only with the question: 'What is 
it that exists?' The question: why does it 
exist, is far beyond its purview. Since 16th 
and 17th century when Bourgeois system 
suppressed Feudalism, instead of searching 
the existence and essence of man, science 
has become a tool of capitalism. 1,3 In the 
words of Shariati, science and capitalism 
have entered into a matrimonial relation- 
ship, and capitalism acted as male and sci- 
ence as female and the spouses gave birth 
to the illegal child of 'modern technol- 
ogyV 6 Shariati states that in the Middle 
Ages, feudalism, supported and justified by 
religion, was the infrastructure of the soci- 
ety, religion being its superstructure. But 
the modern ages witnessed the decline of 
feudalism and the rise of the new bourgeoi- 
sie as the ruling class of the society. The 
new bourgeoisie launched extensive attacks 
against the vestiges of feudalism, its reli- 
gious and cultural heritage. Eventually the 
new bourgeois class took over the leader- 
ship of Europe and established itself as its 
most dominant power. As the new ruling 
class, the new bourgeoisie, being secular in 
outlook, founded the principles and tenets 
of its cultural and moral norms upon indi- 
vidualism, materialism, economic, social 
and political interests and objectives. So it 
attempted the bourgeoisification of science 
and philosophy, religion and ethics, the arts 
and the humanities, so that they may serve 
its interests more directly and permanently. 
Dependent upon pragmatic values, it went 
so far to replace quality and quantity, intu- 
ition by reason, search for truths by search 
for power, life for the cause of an ideal by 
life for the sake of life, excellence by medi- 
ocrity, wisdom by diversion, love by lust, 
adoration by satisfaction, the heaven by 
earthly paradises, the hereafter by the 
present life, the search for the meaning of 
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human life by the search for the exploration 
of natural resources, and so on. Beauty, 
truth and charity - the three most cherished 
lasting values in human culture - were dis- 
missed and in their place were installed the 
three popular principles of the new bour- 
geoisie: realism, power, and consumption, 
which continued to exert tremendous influ- 
ence upon the existential life, spirit, science 
and philosophy of its culture and society. 117 
Shariati says: 

" The new bourgeoisie turned its eyes earth- 
ward, having done away with the meta- 
physical. The new bourgeois individual pre- 
ferred the lust of the belly and his sexual 
pleasure to higher sentiments of the soul. He 
based his life on comfort and consumption, 
devoted himself to making and supplying the 
tools and means of his life, and thus dis- 
pensed with concerning himself with those 
higher values, mysteries, quests, and 
longings which impart direction and mean- 
ing to man's life in the universe. Although 
the bourgeoisie helped man to escape the 
rigid frame of his fate, experience and rec- 
ognize all his potentiality and earthy dimen- 
sions, transcend the limits of heredity and 
what heredity meant him to be, although it 
taught him that he was larger than heredity 
and that he needed realism, a scientific ap- 
proach which would help him to perceive and 
utilize the facts and phenomena of this 
physical world upon which he was depen- 
dent materially and existentially - despite 
all these, the bourgeoisie culture could not 
inspire man's restless longings, his quest for 
the ideal, his reverence for the mystical and 
the mysterious, his higher dreams and prom- 
ises toward which he liked to aspire". m 

The dominating spirit of today's culture 
and civilization, according to Shariati, is the 
spirit of the bourgeoisie. It is the crass spirit 


of the low swindle-market, of the stock ex- 
change, of mediocrity, of the culture of 
power, of the manufacture of tools, of the 
culture of commercialism, of the cult of con- 
sumerism, of the new decadent morality of 
finding fulfillment of lower passions. The 
arts and letters of the bourgeoisie glitter 
with absurdity, diversion, propaganda, and 
sentimentalism. In discarding the ancient 
culture by supplanting it by a handful of 
mixed ethics and values, the new bourgeoi- 
sie committed in the words of Shariati, a 
"progressive crime" - for what was dis- 
carded was indeed the Medieval culture of 
Europe. Nevertheless the new bourgeoisie 
is being highly praised and thanked for its 
thrilling new slogans and schools such as 
liberalism, democracy, scientism, evolution- 
ism, and its pronounced aversion to 
superstitionism, theocratic absolutism, and 
cultic beliefs and practices. 119 Renaissance, 
and the revolution in the view of Shariati 
caused man to lose some of the most essen- 
tial gifts of his essence: his quest for the 
ideal, for love, for perfection, for the mean- 
ing of life and for the secrets of the soul 
transformed man into the strongest animal 
in nature. 120 

Who is Responsible Science or Capital- 
ism? 

Shariati holds Bourgeoisie responsible 
for lowering the status of man in the mod- 
ern ages. He says that it is not science to be 
held responsible for all this; it is indeed the 
mediocre and petty' soul and rationale of the 
bourgeoisie which has always spoken in the 
language of science and presented its own 
crass perception of life through the medium 
of philosophy. It is economic materialism 
that has lowered the status of man in the 
modern ages, having forced its philosophy 
of materialism upon his world-view. 111 
Shariati states that in the modern ages, the 



ruling bourgeoisie, in complicity with its 
dependent intellectuals, has also attempted 
to justify its dominion over humanity by 
imposing its materialistic culture. Depend- 
ing upon a power-production system where 
production is meant for power and power 
for production, where man is transformed 
into nothing more than a worshiper of the 
cult of consumerism, the bourgeoisie has 
tried to reduce man's status from his being 
a world-responsible being to a tool being 
used by the machinery of the social system, 
to a single link to the chain of labour attend- 
ing the steel system of machinism, serving 
the bourgeois bureaucracy, its technologi- 
cal dictatorship, and the ij «nny of mass 
production and consumption. Under the 
tyranny of this system, man has been di- 
vested of his freedom and his greatest gift 
of creation; he has been degraded into a 
groveling slave, toiling, paining, sweating 
and fawning at the feet of the slave-system, 
so that he may be bought as a saleable ar- 
ticle. 122 Shariati says: 

"ft is the bourgeoisie which through its gar- 
ish industrial buildings , its materialistic 
culture , its glittering civilization, cheap 
arts, and its power-structured political es- 
tablishments has managed to disintegrate 
man's religious ideals and quests for truths. 
In order to accomplish this, it Ims put sci- 
ence, philosophy, and the arts to the slavish 
labour of serving its own jnaterialistic in- 
terest. The bourgeoisie has thus festered the 
spirit of humanity with sickness, absurdity, 
and nausea, having put an end to the world- 
view of unity. In addition to all this misery 
and spiritual sterility and moral decadence 
it has inflicted upon mankind, it has stepped 
further to justify itself and the perpetuation 
of its rule through the complicity and col- 
laboration of its installed intelligentsia and 
the official religious institutions ". m 
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The Relation Between Science and Faith 

Shariati describes, enlightenment 
(hikmali) is nothing but faith. 124 It is faith 
which bestows direction to the science. Ex- 
plaining the functions of science and faith 
or scientists or enlightened soul, Shariati 
states: 

" A scientist justifies, explains, and creates 
the conditions for producing as affluent, 
comfortable, strong, and leisurely life as 
possible. At most, he discovers the facts', 
whereas an enlightened person identifies the 
"truth’. A scientist produces light, which 
may be utilized either for right or wrong ob- 
jectives, an enlightened person, analogous 
to a 'tribal guide' (ra'id) and as a vanguard 
of the caravan of humanity, shows us the 
right path, invites us to initiate a journey, 
and leads us to our final destination. Since 
science is power and enlightenment light, 
from time to time, the scientist serves the 
interests of oppression and ignorance; but 
the enlightened person, of necessity and by 
definition, opposes tyranny and dark- 
ness". 

In order to erase the doubts about con- 
tradiction or confirmation of science and 
faith, scholars have defined the contribution 
of both faith and science in the following 
words: 

"Science gives man power and enlighten- 
ment, and faith gives low, hope and warmth. 
Science creates technology and faith creates 
purpose. Science provides with momentum 
and faith with direction. Science is ability 
and faith is good-will. Science shows what 
there is while faith inspires as what to do. 
Science is the external revolution and faith 
is the internal one. Science makes the world 
humane and faith elevates the human spirit. 
Science expands man horizontally, and faith 
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promotes him vertically. Science re-shapes 
nature, and faith moulds man. Both science 
and faith give power to mankind. What sci- 
ence gives to human beings is detached 
strength, but what faith gives to them is an 
attached strength. Both science and faith 
are beauty, science being the beauty of zuis- 
dom and faith being the beauty of spirit. 
Science, as well as faith gives man security 
against anxieties, loneliness, helplessness, 
and absurdities. Science harmonizes man 
with the self '. m 

Dr. Iqbal is of the same view, he sug- 
gested faith a preliminary requirement for 
a society before equipping it with the scien- 
tific developments. He says: 

" Humanity needs three things today a spiri- 
tual interpretation of the universe, spiritual 
emancipation of the individual, and a set of 
principles universally upheld which would 
explain the evolution of human society on a 
spiritual basis. Modern Europe, has no 
doubt, built idealistic system on these lines, 
but experience shows that truth revealed 
through pure reason is incapable of bring- 
ing that fire of living conviction which per- 
sonal revelation alone can bring. This is the 
reason why thought alone has influenced 
man so little while religion has always el- 
evated individuals, and transformed whole 
societies. The result is a perverted ego seek- 
ing itself through mutually intolerant de- 
mocracies whose sole function is to exploit 
the poor in the interest of the rich. Believe 
me, Europe today is the greatest hindrance 
in the way of man’s ethical advancement. 
The Muslim, on the other hand, is in pos- 
session of these ultimate ideas resulting from 
a revelation, which coming from the inmost 
depths of life internalizes its own apparent 
extremity. With him or her, the spiritual 
basis of life is a matter of conviction for 
which even the least enlightened person 
among us can easily lay down his life". 127 


History has proved that the separation 
of science and faith has caused irreparable 
damage. 128 Faith must be recognized 
through science. Faith remains safe from 
superstitions through the enlightenment of 
science. Faith without science results in fa- 
naticism and stagnation, getting us no- 
where. Einstein says, "Without faith - sci- 
ence is blind, and without science faith is 
lame". Where there is no science and knowl- 
edge, faith in naive followers becomes an 
instrument in the hands of clever charlatans. 
Science without faith is like a sword in the 
hand of a drunkard. It is like a light in the 
hand of a midnight thief enabling him to 
steal the best merchandise. 129 There is not 
only any contradiction between science and 
faith, but that they are complementary to 
one another. It is clear that science cannot 
be substituted for faith in giving us enlight- 
enment and ability, love and hope, to pro- 
mote the level of our desires, to change our 
goals and ideas which are naturally and in- 
stinctively based on individuality and self- 
ishness; instead giving as goals and ideals 
which are based on love and spiritual inter- 
ests. In addition to being a tool in our 
hands, these goals and ideals change our es- 
sence and our nature. Belief cannot be a 
substitute for science to make nature known 
to us, to discover the natural rules for us 
and to help us to know ourselves. 

Since almost all the theories of approach- 
ing religion in modern times are, in one way 
or the other, intertwined with a overt or co- 
vert scientific paradigm, therefore. Shariah, 
like Iqbal and Mutahhari, has dealt with the 
subject in a way erudite manner, bringing 
out the relation of religion vis-i-vis science 
in a more sociologically acceptable parlance. 
He analyses the claims and counter-claims 
of the proponents of various sociological, 
psychological, Marxian and scientific theo- 
ries of religion in a manner reminiscent to 
the all-invigorating theorizing of a spiritu- 
ally oriented ideologue of Islam. 




Typology of Religions 


In order to comprehend and evaluate a 
religion, Shariati advocated the method of 
typology, which is widely in vogue in Eu- 
rope. The advocated method consists of 
classifying topics and themes according to 
type and then comparing them on that ba- 
sis. In the exposition of this particular 
method, Shariati recommended distinctive 
and comparable characteristics of any reli- 
gion under examination. 

(i) The god or gods of every religion, i.e. 
the entity worshipped by the follow- 
ers of the religions. 

(ii) The prophet of each religion, i.e. the 
person who proclaims the message of 
the religion. 

(iii) The book or books of each religion, i.e. 
the foundation of the law proclaimed 
by the religion to which it invites man 
in faith and obedience. 

(iv) The prevalent circumstances during 
the advent of the prophet of each reli- 
gion and the audience to which he ad- 
dresses himself, for each prophet pro- 


claims his message in a different fash- 
ion. 

(v) Those chosen individuals each reli- 
gion nurtures and produces - the rep- 
resentative figures it has trained and 
then presented to society and history. 
In this context Shariati symbolizes the 
religion with the factory or a plot of 
land. For assessing the standard of fac- 
tory or land, the production and the 
harvest it yields; matters. Therefore 
the man nurtured by each religion con- 
stitute the goods it produces. ,w 

In order to get a minute and accurate 
general acquaintance of any religion, the 
above said method, according to Shariati, 
is the most easy and possible and at the 
same times most scientific and certain. Be- 
sides, Shariati holds that understanding the 
social atmosphere and especially the root of 
social classes of every religion or personal- 
ity, not only makes one's knowledge and 
judgement, exact, deep and reliable, but it 
exonerates prejudice and especially pre- 
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sumption which is the sickness of scientific 
research, especially where religion is the 
point of discussion and also reveals many 
unknown points and invisible espects of the 
problem which without applying this 
method is unsolvable and even uncount* 
able. 1,1 

Shariati classifies prophets or the 
founders of the respective religions into 
Semitic and non-Semitic groups. The 
Ibrahimic prophets like Jesus, Moses and 
Muhammad come under the category of 
Semitic prophets, while as non-Semitic 
prophets like Tao-tzu, Confucius, Buddha 
fall under this category. 1 ” 

In this chapter, we will analyse non- 
Semitic group of prophets and will deal with 
their thoughts, books, and trends in the light 
of distinctive and comparable characteris- 
tics laid down by Shariati, and will try to 
arrive at the conclusion about the focal point 
of each religion or the main theme of that 
religion. 

Taoism 

To start with Taoism is a Chinese philo- 
sophical and religious system, which laid 
the foundation of a civilization in the an- 
cient China. 1 ” Lao Tzu is acclaimed to be 
the founder of Taoism, who was born in 604 
BC Lao Tzu is said to be holding the im- 
portant post as Keeper of government docu- 
ment, in the Court of Lah Yangin 7 ,h century 
BC. ,M But nothing for certain is knoivn 
about him, indeed some scholars doubt 
whether he really existed. 135 After the in- 
troduction of Buddhism, it was greatly in- 
fluenced by that religion. Rather it provided 
a foothold for the Buddhism and practically 
coalesced with it. Many Chinese in the 2 nd 
and y d centuries regarded Buddhism as sim- 
ply a foreign form of Taoism. 136 However, 
with the passage of time it degenerated into 


a mere ritual and its priests and devotees 
later adopted numerous magical and eso- 
teric practices akin to those of European al- 
chemists. Many religious-minded Chinese 
took part in rites of all the three creeds i.e., 
Taiost, Confucian and Buddhist. 137 By the 
course of time it lost its fervour and the ad- 
herents of this faith are now chiefly found 
in Hong Kong and Taiwan. 

Concept of God in Taoism 

Tao (pronounced 'dow') literally mean 
'bed of water' i.e. the river - transferable, 
movementous and flowing, but what is con- 
stant is 'bed' or river. Bed of river has other 
meanings too - the course which leads wa- 
ter from mountains, woods to its destina- 
tion i.e. river or ocean. Thus Tao means 
'path' or 'way' - The way of wise living. 
Shariati described it a way of water, (course 
of water) like Shariah, (which means an ap- 
proach road to the river). 139 In the book Prin- 
ciples of Tao, which has been written in 5th 
and 6th BC i.e., about 2600 years before, it 
is agreed that Tao cannot be defined. It has 
the similar meaning as that of 'God', which 
cannot be confined to the bounds of reason 
only for comprehension. He appears to be 
something either un-seen, but not un-found. 
Nothing is He, but His existence is present 
in everything. In principle, nothing is with- 
out Him and everything has His effulgence 
in it. Even good and bad, bliss and evil are 
under His command and He is Tao. 1 * 0 

" The Tao that can be lolii of is not the eter- 
nal Tao; the name that can be named is not 
the eternal name. The Nameless is the ori- 
gin of Heaven ami Earth; the Named is the 
mother of all things. Therefore let there al- 
ways be non-being, so we may see their 
subtlety, and let there always be being, so 
we may see their outcome. The tuw are the 
same, but after they are produced; they hai>e 
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different names. They both may be called 
deep and profound. Deeper and more pro- 
found. The door of all subtleties !" 141 

Again it states: 

“Tito is empty (like a bowl). It may be used 
but it's capacity is never exhausted. It is 
bottomless, perhaps the ancestor of all 
things. It blunts its sharpness; it unties its 
tangles. It softens its light. It becomes one 
with the dusty world. Deep and still, it ap- 
pears to exist forever. I do not know whose 
son it is. It seems to have existed before the 
Lord 

Tao, therefore, is the way of water and a 
principle and every exiting thing has to fol- 
low it. Taoism wants its followers to achieve 
the characteristics of Tao in themselves. It 
states: 

"The best (Man) is like water. Water is good; 
it benefits all things and does not compete 
with them. It dwells in (lowly) places that 
all disdain. This is why it is so near to Tao. 
(The best man) in his dwelling loves the 
earth. In his heart, he loves what is pro- 
found. In his associations, he loves human- 
ity. In his words, he loves faithfulness. In 
government, he loves order. In handling af- 
fairs, he loves competence. In his activities, 
he loves timeliness. It is because he does 
not compete that he is without reproach". I4i 

Philosophy of Contradiction 

Tao is a 'will' or determination which 
governs the whole existence. Thus the way 
to live is in harmony with Yin and Yang. 144 
Yin- Yang is the ancient Chinese theory of the 
two opposite and complementary forces in 
nature. The Yin force is associated with the 
feminine, the earth, darkness, cold, the 
night, the moon and passivity. The Yang 
force is associated with the masculine, the 


heavens, light, heat, the day, the sun and 
activity. According to Yin-Yang theory the 
seasonal cycle and the whole of the natural 
order are explained in terms of the progres- 
sion and alteration of the balance of the two 
forces. The great Han Confucian Tung 
Chung Shu (176-104 BCE) combined Yin- 
Yang and the five elements (Wu Hsing) theo- 
ries and applied them to interpreting his- 
torical, social and political processes, as well 
as the natural order. 145 

Shariati is of the opinion that the whole 
history, philosophy of history in Taoism 
along with Zoroastranism, Buddhism and 
Taoism are based on contradiction. A con- 
flict between two opposite poles makes his- 
tory. In Taoism and in the Chinese culture 
dialectical-view is of particular significance. 
All things on the basis of Yin and Yang are 
in constant struggle is outcome of this con- 
fliction, with the result there is a move- 
ment. 146 Shariati explains: 

"If we plant a branch of a tree in the ground, 
it receives rain from the sky and light from 
the sun and it turns green. It is Yin and 
then you sit beneath fruit and flowers, which 
is the result or output of action and reac- 
tion of Yin and Yang. On the other side the 
branch which was Yin is itself Yang also. 
When we set the branch on fire Yang gets 
blazed out. Therefore in the stick there is 
Yin and at the same time Yang also. Thesis 
and anti-thesis. It is in a thing sometimes 
there is upper hand of Yin and sometimes 
the supremacy of Yang." 14 ' 

The presence of all these diversivc forces 
in the material as well as in the mysticism, 
according to Shariati, bestows a system and 
direction in the form of Tao. Beneath all the 
changes of reality is the flow of Tao, which 
embraces the harmony of opposites. 
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“When the people of the world all know 
beauty as beauty, there arises the recogni- 
tion of ugliness. When they all know the 
good as good, there arises the recognition of 
evil. Therefore, being and non-being pro- 
duce each other; difficult and easy complete 
each other ; long and short contrast each 
other; High and low distinguish each other; 
sound and voice harmonise each other; front 
and behind accompany each other ; therefore 
the sage manages affairs without action and 
spreads doctrines without words All things 
arise, and he docs not turn away from 
them." 1 *' 1 

Unity in Diversity 

In Taoism the concept of unity in diver- 
sity is like the concept of Wahda-tul-wajud. ir} 
It gives preference to the love (isltq) then the 
intellect (aql). 150 Moderation, compassion 
and humanity are considered three jewels 
of Taoism. However, the high-brow philoso- 
phy of Tao failed to evoke response from the 
common man ns for the Taoist thought is a 
superficial affair useful only for argument 
and harmful to intellect and to live with 
humility. Taoism believed that the intellec- 
tual person is a danger to the state because 
he thinks in terms of regulations and laws, 
he wishes to construct a society like geom- 
etry, and does not realise that such regula- 
tion destroys the living freedom. 151 Shariati 
opines, although Taoism was a resistance 
against the social anil cultural instability 
and corruption and a reaction of social 
economy, but itself it was so much drowned 
in the whirlpool of individuality and futu- 
rity and sagecy, that it weakened the soci- 
ety 152 Even Mature Taoist theory began with 
the slogan 'abandon knowledge and discard 
self'. Besides greeting pious, respecting par- 
ents Taoism advises its followers to obey the 
rulers too. 151 


Confucianism 

Kung-Fu-Tzu called Confucius, a Chi- 
nese philosopher and the great sage (551- 
479 BCE) was born in a small state called 
Lu. It was a time of great political disorder, 
with various traditional families all want- 
ing power. Provoked by this setting, 
Confucius formulated an ethical system and 
dominated Chinese socio-political life and 
largely influenced the cultures of Korea, Ja- 
pan and Indo-China. lM At the age of 20 he 
began his official career as Keeper of the 
grain stores. According to most accounts 
he became Prime Minister of Lu in 501 BCE. 
After his disposal for many years he was 
after the masters of power so as to get the 
governorship of some other kingdom, and 
to get the promoters to support him. 155 Thus 
for the next 13 years he wandered from state 
to state attempting to advise different feu- 
dal ruler's and gaining a small following of 
disciples. He eventually returned to Lu to 
spend the rest of his life teaching. 154 * Thus 
primarily being an educator and a transmit- 
ter of knowledge and than a creative thinker, 
Confucius was successful in gathering a 
large number of disciples and admirers and 
became an object of worship after his 
death. 157 His ideal of a citizen was the aris- 
tocratic man. He was a constructive politi- 
cal thinker and reference to state in his phi- 
losophy is more direct. He was in favour of 
regulating the life of the citizen in the mi- 
nutest details e g., in food and dress for dif- 
ferent classes of society, and the shape and 
situation of graves. 

There was nothing of importance in his 
philosophy, which proceeded entirely on the 
assumption that society would consist of 
different classes of which the aristocratic 
class was the best. In a sense he was a man 
worshipper. In present day China he is be- 
ing denounced as "the ancestor of all double 
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dealers, a reactionary who sought to uphold 
the rule of the slave owning class and his 
teachings as a doctrine that exploitation is 
justified and rebellion is a crime". 154 One of 
his major contributions of Confucius was 
the redefinition of key ideas in Chinese life 
and thought along ethical and humanistic 
lines. The term chun tzu, literally meaning 
'son of a ruler' or person of noble birth, was 
extended by Confucius to refer to anyone 
who was benevolent and modest of speech. 
Similarly he extended the use of the term Li 
(rites of property), which traditionally re- 
ferred to the rules of proper conduct in any- 
thing from formal ritual procedure to de- 
tailed matters of etiquette. For Confucius, 
Li referred primarily to the correct spirit in 
which ritual and social behaviour should be 
conducted, and this involved cultivating an 
attitude of respect and restraint. Confucius 
clearly regarded Heaven (T'ien) as a posi- 
tive and personal force in the universe. His 
important political thought was his insis- 
tence on the identification of ethics with 
politics. He believed that government was 
primarily a matter of moral responsibility 
and was not simply the manipulation of 
power. 1 ' 9 When Confucius first held the of- 
fice of the Governor of Cheng-tee, he estab- 
lished rules regarding the nourishing of the 
living and the burying of the dead: old and 
young ate different (food); strong and weak 
performed different tasks; men and women 
walked separately; on the road last objects 
were not picked up; utensils were not 
carved and pretentious; the market did not 
have two standards of prices; (people) made 
inner coffins 4 inches thick and outer cof- 
fins 5 inches; when this had been practiced 
for one year, the feudal lords of the western 
regions took it as this model. Duke ling said 
to Confucius: "what do you think of initiat- 
ing these laws of yours to govern the state 


of Lu?" Confucius replied, "Albeit the 
whole world, it can be done! Why stop at 
the state of Lu only?" There upon the next 
year, Duke Ting made (Confucius) Director 
of public works. 180 The most reliable source 
of Confucius' own ideas arc the Analects or 
'selected sayings' (Lun Yu), the earliest parts 
of which were composed shortly after his 
death. 141 

Confucius is the reaction to Lau-tzu and 
'Li' is the substitute of 'Tao'. 142 'Li' is the 
principle on the basis of which the society 
is made governable and gets completed. 
Confucius says: 

"/ agree that society has corrupted the man, 
culture has ruined the man. It has made 
man powerful and successful but has made 
him unjust and brutal too. But it is not the 
fault on the part of the society, but it is due 
to incorrect rites, on the basis of which soci- 
ety is governed. " M 

According to Confucius if the society is 
steered on the basis of 'Li', it will attain a 
gradual perfection. Confucius though de- 
voted to Lao Tzu, find faults in him and 
says, "the error with Lao Tzu is this that he 
takes the feeble and weak kind of society, 
based on inhuman and unjust relations, as 
ideal and perfect society. 144 Confucius 
thinks that if the society is governed on the 
basis of 'Li' it will evolve gradually to Tao 
and reaches the ultimate goal i.e. Taoism. 14 ' 

What is Li 

The two components of the Chinese 
character Li mean 'spirit' and 'sacrifice', al- 
though in some context the term can be 
translated simply as 'religion' or 'morality*. 
Generally Li refers to formal rituals and sac- 
rifices, which may be the rites of the official 
or state religion, communal and agricultural 
rites, or demonstric rites such as Funeral 
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rites. Li also refers to the rules of proper 
conduct and the behaviour appropriate to 
specific circumstances. The detailed regu- 
lations of the Li are found in the classic of 
rites (Li Ching). 166 There arc five forms of 
relationship which are important to 
Confucius. 167 They are: 

1. Obedience of son towards his father. 
Confucius comments: 

"When your parents arc alive, comply with 
the rites in serving them; when they die, 
comply with the rites in burying them ; com- 
ply with the rites in sacrificing to 

2. Obedience of younger brother towards 
his elder brother. 

3. Obedience of wife towards her husband. 

4. Obedience of subordinates towards his 
officer. 

5. Obedience of subjects towards the ruler. 
Confucius claims if society is established 

on the above five fundamentals, it will reach 
to the climax of perfection. 169 

Peculiarities of Confucianism 

1. Confucius, contrary to Taoism invites 
one from individuality to the society, 
from monasticism to the worldly-man- 
agement. Shariati opines: 

“As Socrates brought philosophy down from 
sky to the ground, Confucius brought reli- 
gion from the heaven to the external life / 
material world " 17V 

2. Confucianism strengthened the tradi- 
tionalism and protected the social struc- 
ture, which proved beneficial to the rul- 
ing elite and harmful to the general 
masses. 171 Shariati opines that during 
the period past 2500 years when 
Confucius thought prevailed in China, 
neither China could prove itself a sav- 
age or backward society, nor a perfect 


or model type of society. Neither it 
could produce a progressive movement, 
or a standstill savage social setup i.e. 
neither good nor bad. But a kind of 
movementless and un-revolutionized 
social structure. 172 

Principally the legends and religious 
thought and culture of China takes its 
source from the fate of their ancient dynas- 
ties and ancient kings like Hovangti, 
Vofohisi and Shang Nong. Two great Chi- 
nese Prophets, Lao-tzu and Confucius be- 
longed to the nobles and both of them had 
their intimacy to the royal courts. Lao-tze 
held the important post as keeper of gov- 
ernment documents in the court of Lah Yang 
in the 7th century B.C. Confucius also be- 
longed to the ancient aristocratic family Lu. 
The nobility exhibits in gnosticism in first 
case; and traditionalism in the later case. 
But Confucius tried to save the Chinian 
thought from drowning in the whirlpool of 
superstitions, magic, which had reached to 
its peak in Taoism and brought it out to the 
social life. Before him the Chinian mental- 
ity was concerned with how to serve the 
departed souls. 173 Shariati mentions that 
once when a student of Confucius asked this 
question, he said, "Son! When you are not 
aware how to serve the 'alive', how can you 
serve the dead." Again when he was asked 
about the life after death, he replied, "when 
you are not familiar with the present life, 
how can I acquaint you with the life after 
death." When he was asked about the out- 
come of worship and magic of Taoism, he 
said, "my life is my worship". 174 

Although Confucius sought a positive 
and realistic approach of life, it lost its Tao- 
ist spiritual aspect. Both the above extreme 
trends separately are destructive. Had the 
above two different trends - Confucianism 
and Taoism been accumulated in one per- 
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sonality, he would had been a perfect leader 
and it would had been a complete school 
and could had able to cater the needs of a 
man. 175 

Books 

After the death of Confucius, his sayings 
were collected in the form of Analects 
emphasising the development of a collec- 
tive moral unity that would create a peace- 
ful way of life. Concerning Analects it is 
feared that it was not written systematically 
as philosophy, and as such contains many 
contradictions and its numerous philo- 
sophic doctrines are ambiguous. However, 
Analects became the basis of the Chinese 
social system and the fundamental religion 
besides a philosophical issue among the 
Chinese traditional intellectuals. With the 
onset 20th century, the Chinese intellectual 
started blaming and criticizing the Confu- 
cianism for the over all technological and 
political backwardness of China when com- 
paring their country's position with the 
military technology of the West. Mao Tse- 
Tung (1893-1976) even believed that Confu- 
cianism was deeply destructive and de- 
clared that Confucian values were part of 
the reason when China remained a back- 
ward and feudal culture. 17 * 

Hinduism 

The n?me given to the highly diverse 
religious tradition that has evolved in In- 
dia over the last 3,000 years and it today 
represented by the beliefs and practices of 
well over 500 million Hindus, of whom the 
majority live in India where they constitute 
80% of the population. For Hindus them- 
selves, the origins of their tradition lie far 
back in the mists of time. The foundation 
of Hindu philosophy and theology were the 
product of a creative synthesis of two very 
different cultures, namely, the Indus Valley 


Civilization and the Aryans. 177 Although 
excavated statues of a male deity in a Shiva- 
like yogic posture and female goddess fig- 
ures are indicative of some form of Indus 
Valley religion going back perhaps to 4000 
BCE, but it is not a sufficient .proof that the 
religion followed in Indus Valley Civiliza- 
tion was having the similar concepts and 
traditions as of Hinduism. But Idol-worship 
being common in both the civilizations is 
the indication of roots of later from the 
farmer. For this very reason it is some times 
called proto-Hinduism. 178 The conquering 
Aryans brought with them many of the gods 
that subsequently became so important. 
Shariati holds the view that primitive Aryan 
religions have been Totemism, fetishism, 
animism and magic and worship of natural 
things. Cow being the sacred animal of 
Hindu and also of Zoroarsterism, indicate 
that it has been the totem of Aryans, whose 
ancestor is believed to be incarnated him- 
self in cow. In the same way the snake has 
been the totem of ancient China and also of 
India. Ape has also been the totem and was 
worshipped even in temples where the pri- 
vate parts of ape were worshipped were 
existing. 179 Being a synthesis of different 
cultures and civilizations, Hinduism is not 
one religion and in its popular manifesta- 
tion it is a polytheistic creed of many sec- 
tions. It is impossible to deal with it as a 
single coherent system. A person whether 
he is an atheist, theist, deist, polytheist or 
pantheist can still call himself a Hindu. Ac- 
cording to the Vedas the number of gods 
ranges from 33 to 3340. But now the names 
generally invoked, lshwar, Pannalama and 
Bliagwan show a trend to some sort of mono- 
theism. ,tl0 

The period from 1500 to 500 BCE is the 
Vedic period, named after the Vedas, collec- 
tion of hymns addressed to various gods 
which were used in the various fire and sac- 
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rificial rites the Indo-Aryans brought into 
India. The middle Vedic period was char- 
acterized by pure ritualism, exemplified in 
scriptural works called Brahmans, but in the 
late Vedic period there was a transition on 
metaphysical speculation in scriptures 
called Upanishads in which the doctrines of 
samsara, karma and mokasha appear for the 
first time. 1 *' The classical Hinduism ran 
from 500 BCE to 500 CE, for which the two 
great Indian epics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, are rich encyclopedic 
sources.’* 2 The period is marked by a shift 
in the primary religious concern from 
mokasha, escapee from the world to 
dharama, right living in this world, and saw 
the emergence of the dharama, shastras the 
religious law books, which laid down the 
principles of Varna Asharma dharma which 
established the four varnas, classes of soci- 
ety: the Brahmins priests and educators, 
cultivators; and the shudras, the menials.” 1 ' 
Shariati opines that with the intrusion of 
Aryans the caste system started in India. He 
mentions that Aryan based 'Kshatriya', who 
were militants, chevaliers and troops after 
migration to Iran and India took political 
and social reigns in their hands and made 
the government inherited in their dy- 
nasty.’** 

According to Western scholars, the Hin- 
dus as well as most of the European peoples 
lived at one time in Central Asia. Migrating 
from there, some went to Europe, some to 
Iran, others moved south-eastwards down 
to India through Punjab, and there spread 
the Aryan religion. They are called Hindus 
because they once lived beyond the river 
Sindhu (Indus). 'Hinduism' is the term re- 
ferred to religion of Hindus, but the term 
(Hinduism) is considered to be inappropri- 
ate. The Vedas are their oldest scripture. 
Very devout Hindus believe that the Vedas 
are of divine origin and without beginning. 


Western scholars hold that these were com- 
posed before 2000 BC. Shariati is of the opin- 
ion that "Veda" has been the oldest and cul- 
tural and the original religion of Hindu and 
all other religions of India like Brahanism, 
Jainism, Buddhism have all been a reform 
and amendments, but the original religion 
has been "Veda".’* 0 Veda is the name of the 
collection of books, which have been writ- 
ten during vedic religious periods. It is a 
body of literature regarded as the source of 
Hinduism, directly 'heard' ( Shcruti ) at the 
beginning of the world-cycle by rishis or 
inspired sages. Probably religion Veda ex- 
isted since 900, 800 and 700 BC i.e. 2700 to 
2900 before.’ 87 Although majority of Indi- 
ans believes in Hinduism, astonishingly, 
nobody does know who is its prophet nor 
anybody knows its devisors or testators.’** 
Veda is derived from 'Vedia' meaning en- 
lightening, knowledge and vision - a kind 
of particular enlightenment in understand- 
ing of human essence and man's inner feel- 
ings - makes clear the truth and realities 
about the world in the core of ones reason 
and intellect. Man with the help of this rea- 
son and with power of that enlightenment 
reaches to the truth. Shariati holds that 
'Veda' enroots its meaning of Persian Beenish 
and Beenayie, vision. ,w Shariati elaborates: 

" In Greece ami India, apart from philoso- 
phy, religion, and technology , there is a word 
that is called Veda. It is neither philosophy 
nor technical knowledge but a special knowl- 
edge of 'seeing' or vision. Veda's function is 
not to discover laws, make cars, or write 
poetry. It is a sort of self-consciousness and 
looking beyond in order to find the way... 
It is a Tabula Rasa kind of mind, unfamiliar 
with philosophy, technology, poelry, and art 
that finds such a path, lust like a bee that 
has lost its honey comb and is searching for 
it with its special sense of smell, some iitdi- 
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vidua Is are also equipped with particular 
self-consciousness they can use when their 
societies are in distress, bewildered, and 
faced with a dead-end. They can find the 
right path and save their scattered and wan- 
dering generations. One the masses arc de- 
livered a new faith energy, enthusiasm is 
generated, and a new civilization and cul- 
ture comes into being".” 1 
Thus to Shariati, Veda is a kind of en- 
lightenment (beenish) and is traced to its' 
roots from Duree Persian (the ancient Per- 
sian dialect). Shariati points out that vari- 
ous Duree Persian (the ancient Persian dia- 
lect) and Sanskrit vocabulary have same 
roots. He is of the opinion that Duree Per- 
sian and Sanskrit are the two forms of one 
language. 1,2 Shariati clarifies that Veda has 
the same meaning as the meaning of 
Hikmah in Islam. 193 While explaining dif- 
ference between knowledge and Veda, 
Shariati puts forth the example: 

"Sugar being sweet is a kind of unstraight 
or an indirect knowledge. But when you put 
sugar on your tongue and may chew it. it is 
a second kind of knowledge. Here your 
awareness is direct, straight and present 
(liazuri). This is not simply an informa- 
tion, but a feeling. Intellectual knows the 
' love ' ( Ishq), but a lover finds it. His aware- 
ness of love is his awareness of himself This 
is Urn Hazuri, like a fire, approaching to- 
wards the skin of a man; the heat makes the 
part to burn. Wr may not conceive or un- 
derstand it but this kind of knowledge ap- 
pears in us and becomes a part of our un- 
derstanding. This is what Veda means". i9t 

in the words of Veda, "every knowledge 
devoid of Veda and without having any en- 
lightenment is Avcdia i.e. ignorance". This 
kind of knowledge is ignorance and blind- 
ness. 


Generally speaking, four collections 
make up the Vedas: the Samhitas, the 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the 
Upanishads. However, in popular terminol- 
ogy the term 'Veda' is often confined to the 
first two. 195 In historical terms, it consists 
of four collections of ritual verses called 
Mantras, probably composed over several 
centuries from about 1000 BCE, though con- 
taining earlier material, and not for several 
centuries after. Most ancient is the Rig- Veda, 
the Veda of hymns, of which Yojur-veda, the 
Veda of prayers, and the Sama-veda, the 
Veda of chants are to a great extent adapta- 
tions for use by specific types of priests 
(Brahmans). Latest is the Atharva-veda, the 
Veda of the Artharvans or magician-priests, 
whose contents are largely concerned with 
private, rather than state, rituals. 11 * The lan- 
guage of the Vedas is an early form of San- 
skrit, an Indo-European language closely 
related to the ancient Iranian languages of 
the Avesta, hence certain names and con- 
cepts are common to Vedic religion and 
Zoroastrians. 197 

Chief Peculiarities of Hinduism 

Caste system is one of the chief pecu- 
liarities of Hinduism. Hindu society is di- 
vided into four main castes, which are 
briefly described below. 

Brahmins (Priestly) caste 

Brahmins are the spiritualists and the 
holy priests who are claiming to have been 
the moral and spiritual saviours of Indians. 
Aryans have been behaving in mystical 
signs like soul worship, animism, and other 
such primitive religions. They were believ- 
ing in ghosts and evil forces. In order to 
defend them-selves of harm from these 
ghosts and evil forces, 'Kshatriya' needed 
some sort of mystical support from noble 
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or kind spiritual forces, which were Brah- 
mans. ,ya This has also been the group re- 
sponsible for knowledge and learning. 199 

Kshatriya: It is the name of one of the 
four varnas or classes in Hindu society, com- 
prising the warriors and rulers. 

Vaishyas: This group consists of mer- 
chants, and cultivators. 

Shudras: This group, according to 
Shariati were non-Aryans but pure Indians, 
who were considered 'filthy' (Najis) and so 
impure that while giving wages to the col- 
lies belonging to Shudder caste, the amount 
was wrapped in a leaf, so that they may not 
touch the man. 

Karma and its relation with Reincarna- 
tion 

Karma is the other chief peculiarity of 
Hindu religion. The caste system is justified 
by the 'Karma' theory of Hindus. 200 Accord- 
ing to Karma if one behaves with well man- 
nerism in this life, then one can expect to be 
reborn into one of the major castes - Brah- 
min (priestly), Kshatriya, (Warrior), or 
Vaisya (economic). However, those who 
behave badly might be reborn as a dog or 
even a pig. The seventh stanza of Chandogya 
Upanishad reads: 

"Accordingly, those who are of pleasant con- 
duct here - the prospect is, indeed, that they 
will enter a pleasant womb, either the womb 
of a Brahman, or the womb of a Kshatriaya, 
or the loomb of a Vaisya. But those who are 
of stinking womb, either the womb of a dog, 
or the womb of a swine, or the womb of an 
outcast". 1,0 

Karma is considered to be the moral law 
of the universe. It explains why some 
people are born with so many opportuni- 
ties and advantages in life. No one chooses 
their family instead, these things are given. 
Action in accordance with dharma produces 


merit (punya) and leads to good karma, and 
sin (papa) results in bad karma. Samsara sets 
the basic problem Hinduism poses: how to 
escape from the endless cycle of rebirth and 
obtain mukti or moksha, liberation or salva- 
tion, the precise nature of which is variously 
defined in the theologies of the different 
sects. 202 Hinduism is sometimes considered 
to be Sadhana, a methodology of realizing 
salvation with three main approaches. The 
way of action. Karma; the way of enlighten- 
ment, Jnana; and the way of devotion to the 
Lord, Bhakti *» 

Buddhism 

The most important of ancient Indian 
religions was Buddhism, founded by a per- 
son belonging to KJiashtry princely family 
in India, named Sakya Muni Gautama, later 
called the Buddha. Somewhere in the sixth 
century B.C; his dates are uncertain; recent 
research suggests that 484-404 BCE is to be 
preferred to the usually quoted 566-486 
BCE. 201 Tims Buddha's advent was an out- 
come of some earlier civilization e.g. the 
Aryan, the Chinese, the Egyptian, the 
Sumerian and the Assyian. Also he was a 
contemporary of Confucius, the Persians 
and the Medes, the Chaldeans and the He- 
brews. 

After about 1000 years to Aryan inva- 
sion of India, Gautama Buddha (484-404 
BCE) was born. Gautama was his clan name 
of the Shakya tribe and Sidhartha personal 
name. The word Buddha literally 'one who 
has waken-up' and is often translated as 'the 
enlightened one'- and gained knowledge of 
'the way things truly are'. 2ns Thus Buddha 
meaning 'Englihtencd' is among the several 
names given to Gautama Buddha who was 
also called Shakya-muni or Sage of Shakya 
and Talhagata 'one who has won the truth'. 

The Buddha was part of a wider ancient 
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Indian movement of wandering homeless 
ascetics and holy-men. This movement was 
not unified, but embraced many different 
varieties and tendencies; some allied them- 
selves closely with Brahmanical traditions, 
others were advocates of extreme forms of 
asceticism; yet others developed varieties of 
meditative and contemplative disciplines. It 
is this last group from which early Bud- 
dhism emerges. While some of the basic as- 
sumptions of Buddhism, such as the law of 
Karma and the goal of liberation (Moksha) 
from the circle of rebirth (Samsara) are held 
in common with Hinduism and other Indian 
religions such as Jainism. Buddhism which 
was a reaction against Hindu caste system 
and formalism rapidly spread in India, 
China, Japan and Ceylon and at one time 
included 340 million believers in it until 
Brahmanical opposition almost killed it in 
India, and China became Communist. In 
Japan Shintoism eclipsed pure Buddhism. 
Buddha preached that freedom from the 
cycle of rebirths. Nirvana, can be attained 
by a path of self-purification and does not 
seem to have envisaged the existence of a 
supreme God though he preached a simple 
doctrine of love and mercy which appealed 
to all. Buddha himself wrote nothing and 
none of his teachings were written even 
upto 400 years after his death making it dif- 
ficult to see exactly what Buddha taught. 
King of Indian Empire Ashoka Maurya, the 
grandson of Chandergupta in 270 B.C 
emerged as an ardent missionary of Bud- 
dhism and sent his missionaries to Syria, 
Egypt, Macedonian, Cyrone, Epicures and 
Cyclone. Thus Buddhism became state-re- 
ligion in India. 

Buddha's life and thoughts 

Although Buddha was brought up in 
affluent environment, but the sorrows and 


sufferings of the world hurt his loving heart 
and he abandoned his princely comforts. He 
tried to find the way of salvation. In his 
opinion the worldly wealth and splendid 
buildings are nothing but a prison; the pal- 
ace, wife and children are the stones tied on 
the legs of a pigeon, and need to be aban- 
doned to take a wide flight. 206 Besides the 
sorrows and sufferings of the world hurt his 
loving heart and he abandoned his princely 
comforts, his wife and children; his pursuit 
of enlightenment started at the age of 29 
years. Leaving his wife and son alone in the 
palace; rides on his horse and takes a bath 
in the river, just to keep away and shun off 
all the earthly filth. He leaves off his horse 
on the bank of the river and crosses the river 
alone takes the way of jungle. 

Buddha finds the answers of three ques- 
tions during his last vision. He sees a man 
who is neither old, ill, nor seen any death. 
A person who neither overflowed by cor- 
poral gratification, nor mounted on the 
horse of power, nor dwelling in the splen- 
did buildings and nor is having any need; 
neither upset or having any kind of need. 
Buddha astonishes, how has he acquired all 
this. He says, "who are you"? He listens 
that he is Brahman. "My domain is on pov- 
erty (faqr); self-sufficiency and all that pos- 
sessions have come to me from the 'life- 
without-any-home'. What fallow a grief 
(sadness) should be left - 1 left it and reached 
the state of euphoria and prepotency, as all 
kind of weakness and indecency and grief 
is from necessity. If you will not want any- 
thing, nobody can kill you in disgraceful- 
ness and servitude; if you have not any- 
thing, nobody can scare you. On the basis 
of above two principles man can get rid 
from one's own dichotomous nature. 207 

The Central philosophical doctrine of 
Buddhism is that Avidya (ignorance) i.e. 
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inability to see the true nature of things -a 
root cause of all evil. It is not a willful sin 
or wickedness that leads to suffering, but 
ignorance. As we become aware of the links 
in the chain, we then have power to free 
ourselves from the chain. Thus Buddha 
thinks that sufferings exist in the world and 
these sufferings are caused by worldly de- 
sires (trishna) i.e. thirst and craving for 
material gains. 208 He is of the opinion that 
the main rout of trishna is ignorance. He 
thinks that there is a way to end it; and that 
way consists in following path of Right Doc- 
trine, Right Purpose, Right Discourse, Right 
Behaviour, Right Purity, Right Thought, 
Right Lowliness and Right Rapture called 
'The Eightfold Noble Path'. 209 

Having emerged from Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism shares certain Hindu assumptions. 
Central to Hindu and Buddhist ethical ex- 
pression is Karma. The law of Karma (the 
moral law of cause and act) will determine 
one's status of one reborn. Although Bud- 
dhists do not believe in a self, they still be- 
lieve that the grasping six senses that make 
up an individual will be reborn in a raw 
form. 210 However, unlike Hinduism, the 
Buddha refused to let the caste system con- 
fer an inferior status upon the "untouch- 
ables" or women. 2 " 

Way of Salvation 

In Buddhism way of salvation is morti- 
fication or asceticism - breaking of self-re- 
lations with life, which is not possible with- 
out killing of 'self'. Asceticism in Buddhism 
is only possible through Yoga. Mortifica- 
tion or asceticism means changing oneself 
in such a way that no one even close rela- 
tives may recognize him. Thus all previous 
relations of the mortified person are rooted 
out and takes a rebirth in itself. 212 


Concept of God in Buddhism 

Buddhism is the religion, which is not 
preoccupied with the concept of God. The 
core of Buddhism has been discussed with- 
out referring to an ultimate being at all. God 
is not central in Buddhism. Buddha thought 
that the question pertaining to metaphys- 
ics is of less importance. He says, 

“It is as if a man were pierced by a poisoned 
arrow and his friends, companions, or near 
relations called in a surgeon, but that man 
should say: I will not have this arrow pulled 
out until I know who the man is, that has 
wounded me: whether he is a noble, a prince, 
a citizen, or a servant ; or whether he is tall, 
or short, or of medium height. Verily, such 
a man would die, where he could adequately 
learn all this. Therefore the man, who seeks 
his own welfare , should pull out this arrow 
- this arrow of lamentation , pain and sor- 
row“. 2,J 

Thus Buddha refused the power of gods 
and their intermediators and made the con- 
centration towards the power lying within 
man. 214 

Buddha thought that sacrificing for gods 
is in vain. He says leave these gods in 
jungles and pay your attention to your own 
lives. This was a great blow to the power of 
Brahmans in India. 2,5 In India even little 
prayer was not considered acceptable with- 
out the interference of Brahmans, even it 
was considered only without any value, but 
a sin. But by nullifying this all it shattered 
the power of Brahmans. 2,8 For this very 
purpose Brahmans made their utmost to 
annihilate Buddhism in India. With the re- 
sult the religion that took birth in India, dis- 
appeared from India, and took an asylum 
in China, Vietnam and other places. In In- 
dia it's adherents remained as a confined 
minority. 71 7 
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Buddha by negating the gods simulta- 
neously nullified the caste system also. He 
also challenged the power of reason for find- 
ing the truth. Challenge of Hindu Philoso- 
phy e.g. (a) Relation of gods with the uni- 
verse. (b) What is soul? (c) What is body 
(d) what is the relation of body with the 
soul, (e) Has the soul first existence or body, 
(0 what stages man has to face after death 
etc. 

Buddha said that through loason and 
philosophy one couldn't reach anywhere. 
You cannot understand what is soul and 
how is it. If found too, is not of any use; 
and relation of soul and body; soul and uni- 
verse, material and moral, uiiaecn forces 
and physical forces are not the problems 
resolved by philosophers. Keep these en- 
tire aside and only follow one thing, which 
is beneficial and possible too i.e. self-ac- 
quaintance, or self-realization. 21 * 

Know Yourself 

This is the only thing the followers of 
Buddha should follow, but not philosophi- 
cally, for example. Is "self" body or soul. 
Has the soul a visage something - solid, fine, 
liquid or something unseen. Buddha avoids 
making an attempt to solve the riddle - the 
mysterious problems of the world. One 
should have no more fear for gods, who fills 
the life with fear, calamity and amazement. 
Man should come out from the perplexity 
what is before and after life. One should 
avoid the exertions which gives no benefit; 
only one should find 'himself', which lies 
under within your reach and approach; and 
one is responsible only for this alone. 2,9 
Buddha says, 

"If one man conquers m battle a thousand 
times a thousand men. and if another con- 
quers himself , he is the greatest of 
conquirers. One's own self conquered is bet- 


ter than the conquest of all other people; not 
even a good or a demi-god or Marh (the 
tempter) with Brahma can change into de- 
feat the victory of a man who has vanquished 
himself 220 

How can we find Ourselves 

It is possible with justice. To keep bal- 
ance in the natural tendencies, lying in the 
innate self of man. Shariati opines that Plato 
has extricated his theory' of ethics and bliss 
from here. According to Plato, four ele- 
ments, which form human temperament, 
should be kept in justly related with each 
other. 221 Buddha too believed that ethical 
values are basis of self-realization: 

1. Not killing animals. 

2. Not occupying others wealth. 

3. Keeping away from impurity and immo- 
rality. 

4. Keeping away from treachery and cun- 
ning. 

5. Keeping away from belly feeding (over- 
eating) particularly at afternoon. 

6. Keeping away from drinking. 

7. Keeping away from dancing and music. 

8. Keeping away from ornamentation and 
showy beautification. 

9. Keeping away from soft bedding (fam- 
ily) 

10. Rejection of money. 

Shariat calls it a religion of "Nega- 
tion". 222 

World-view of Buddhism 

1. World - a collection of mortality. 

In the world-view r of Buddhism the 
world has no real existence. Whatever it is 
or it contains is mortal and may not serve 
any everlasting purpose and has therefore 
no meaning at all. The first lesson of Bud- 
dha is that everything in its real essence. 
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reality is based on mortality. 223 

2. When everything in this world is absurd 
and meaningless, it means man is also 
without any purpose. 

3. Life is suffering - Buddha thinks that life 
has been made only from one element 

i.e. suffering. The only responsibility 
that lies on the shoulders of humanity 
is to find a way of salvation. This too 
not by his intellect, philosophy, thought, 
nor by asceticism or mortification, nei- 
ther through seeking of intercession of 
multi-supernatural forces, nor by reli- 
gion;- but only by knowing where from 
suffering comes; what is suffering and 
what is its remedy. In Buddhism four 
noble truths concentrate on desire as the 
underlying cause of suffering. To illus- 
trate the link between desire and suffer- 
ing the Buddha offered the following 
analysis. The chain of simultaneous de- 
pendent orginations makes up a circle, 
with each link causing all other links. It 
is important to notice that it is not a will- 
ful sin or wickedness that leads to suf- 
fering, but is that Avidya (ignorance) 
(i.e. the inability to see the true nature 
of things, the central philosophical doc- 
trine of Buddhism), is the root cause of 
all evil. As one becomes aware of the 
links in the chain, we then have power 
to free ourselves from the chain. Before 
one can be cured, needs to accept the di- 
agnosis. 224 

The world-view of Buddha thus ends 
with the 'Absurdity of the world'. It means 
when world-view ends with 'absurdity of 
the whole world', man itself gets lost in the 
same absurdity. It has no meaning, no pur- 
pose, and no goal at all. 225 

Infact Buddhist vision has reached the 
world-view of vanity 3000 years before what 
Europe has reached at present. 23 * For this 
very reason Buddhism has proved to be 


very adaptable in Europe. For a kind of op- 
portunistic and materialist world-view they 
call it simplicity, where no need of any meta- 
physical beliefs are considered to be a pre- 
requisite. They treat the religion dharma not 
more than a raft that a man in danger uses 
to cross a river to a safer shore. Once he has 
got to the shore, he leaves it behind; he does 
not carry the raft around with him, for it 
would just be a hindrance. 227 Shariati nar- 
rates a story about Buddha when he is ap- 
proached by a n engraved woman whose 
son had died in the prime of his youth and 
was wailing and screaming. Buddha advises 
her to be rather thankful that she does not 
happen to be the mother of all men of 
Banars, because in that case she had to 
mourn for all of them as they too are going 
to die. 223 Shariati relates the world-view of 
Buddhism to a radio announcement, which 
he listens, "one who has no wealth has no 
respect, one who has no son, has no eye- 
sight and one who has nothing, has no grief 
at all". 229 

Characteristics of Indian Religions 

1. In India philosophy, religion, art and 
ethics arc collectively considered one 
and the same thing. Here a philosopher 
is considered to be a thinker and at the 
same time an ethical personality. 230 

2. In India music, dances, painting are part 
and parcel of dharma. Since in ancient 
religions music, dance and all other arts 
have been the customs and traditions (of 
religious worship) and afterwards they 
have been separated. But in India it is 
considered a kind of worship and is 
used as a kind of supplication. 231 

3. The material world has been given the 
name of Maya (worldly wealth) in Hind, 
which is considered to be mortal and 
unstable, which has no real existence in 
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itself. 232 The things, which are seen, are 
shadows of reflection of a reality, the 
truth that is unseen. 

4. Indian religions produce a picture of 
man who is engrossed very deeply in 
himself but is a destitute, speaking in 
physical parlance. 253 

5. In all Indian religions, philosophical, ar- 
tistic and ethical schools and in princi- 
pal in Indian spirit there has been an 
eve r tumult ions and flare of 'Mokasha' 
which means freedom. It means that the 
Indian religious spirit is always finding 
itself alien and lonely, longing for a re- 
lease. 01 

Zoroastrianism 

The great ancient religion of Iran Zoro- 
astrianism is named after its prophet, 
Zoroaster. 235 Recent Parsi traditions date 
him around 6000 BCE, but any Western aca- 
demic does not accept this date. Instead a 
date of around the 6 th century BCE has been 
preferred. 236 Zoroaster was born in the city 
of Rae (called Rages also), in the province 
of Azerbaejan, a few hundred miles away 
from Tehran. 137 He belonged to the royal 
and warrior family of Spitama. After 47 
years of every strenuous effort for the es- 
tablishment of the faith, he passed away at 
the age of 77. The followers of this religion 
are referred to as the Zardushti or as gabr 
(gavr/gor/guebre), meaning 'infidel'. 08 They 
themselves sometimes use the term 'Mazda- 
Yasnians' (worshippers (Yasna) of Mazda 
(Ahura Mazda). 239 With the conversion of 
king Vishtaspa the new faith flourished and 
rapidly spread throughout Iran. 240 Thereaf- 
ter it became the state relgion of three suc- 
cessive Iranian empires: The Achaemenids 
(c.549-331 BCE); The Parthians (2 nd century 
BCE to 224 CE); and the Sasanians (224-642 
CE), the boundaries of whose territories ex- 


tended into what is now Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and Westwards into what is now 
Iraq and at times into Palestine and what is 
now Turkey. Zoroastrian Iran was finally 
defeated by the expansion of Islam, but for 
over 1,000 years Zoroastrianism was the of- 
ficial religion of three major world empires, 
making it, perhaps the most powerful world 
religion of the time. The last Zoroastrian 
monarch was Yazdegird (d. 652 CE). 241 

Zoroaster proclaimed his first principle 
of Spenta Mainya and Anghra Mainyu, of 
Good and Evil. This potential struggle be- 
tween life's two original positive and nega- 
tive thinking attitude is inborn and will per- 
haps remain untill the end of the world. 242 
Of these two spirits or primeval causes or 
principles, one is creative and the other de- 
structive and they work under one God 
Ahur Mazda. They represent the two poles 
upon which the whole of manifestation and 
evolution revolves. Zoroaster believed that 
he had seen God, Ahura Maza, in visions 
and that he had been set apart for his 
priestly and prophetic mission from the be- 
ginning. Ahura Mazda, he taught, was the 
creator of all that is good and is along wor- 
thy of absolute worship. 243 Historians have 
mentioned that Zoroaster challenged the 
contemporary polytheistic beliefs (cults of 
magicianism) and boldly rebelled against 
'Magi' or priests who worshipped and of- 
fered sacrifices to the primitive deities. But 
despite Zoroastrianism being an excellent 
religion compared to its contemporary 
faiths, which were too idolatrous, and su- 
perstitious, it found itself wrapped up in the 
same evils and denounced and rebelled 
against during its infancy. The concept of 
God got also diluted with Ahura Mazda re- 
quiring assistance of lesser Ahuras in par- 
ticular that of Mithra. 
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Nature Worship 

Veneration of water is a phase of natu- 
ral-worship in Zoroastarienism. In the Aban 
Yasht the river is addressed as a mighty 
godess, Aredvi Sura Anahita, strong, sub- 
lime, spotless, Aredvi Sura being the name 
of a mythical river. She dwells in the starry 
regions and Ahura Mazda has assigned to 
her the work of guarding the holy creation 
just as shephered guards his flock. Ahura 
Mazda calls upon Zarathustra to worship 
Anahita, who rolls under bridges, gives sa- 
lubrity, defeats the deavas, professes the 
Ahurian religion, and who deserves praises 
and worship in this living world. 244 

In his reformist zeal, Zoroaster insisted 
of farming and agriculture. Zoroaster 
praised agriculture as the best weapon with 
which the demons of hunger and thirst, sick- 
ness and sarrovv, theft and rapne, could be 
fought. 245 It is said in the Vendidad : 

" When corn grows the demons start in dis- 
mal/; when the sprouts are out, the demons 
cough; when the stalks are seen, the demons 
shed tears; when the ears are out, the de- 
mons take to their heels: in the house where 
the corn is turned into flour, the demons are 
smitten: 'it seems as if it turned - Red hot 
iron in their jaws - When corn is stored in 
plenty'".™ 

Are Zoroastrians among 'the People of 
Book'? 

Some Islamic scholars are of the opin- 
ion that Zoroastrians are 'the people of 
book'. In Qura'n chapter Hajj, verse- 17 de- 
clares Zoarestism a heavenly religion. "Al- 
lah will make truth and falsehood clearly 
distinct from each other to the believers, the 
Jews, The Sabeans, the Christians, the Zo- 
roastrians and the Pagans. Allah is a wit- 
ness to all things”. (22:17). The community 
that the Qura'n familiarizes us with, is the 


Zoroastrians which include the inhabitants 
of the Ancient Persia. 247 This is the only 
place where Magians ( Majus ) are mentioned 
in the Qura'n. Their cult is very ancient one. 
They consider fire as the purest and noblest 
element, and worship it as a fit emblem of 
God. Their location was Persian and Median 
upholds and Zoroaster (date uncertain, 
about B.C 600) reformed the Mesopotamian 
valley, their religion. Their scripture is the 
Zen-Avesta, the bible of the Parsis. They 
were "the wise men of the East" mentioned 
in the Gospels. 14 * 

Shariati has quoted Biharul-Anwar and 
referred also Al-Mizan, wherein there is quo- 
tation from Hazrat Ali that when he was 
asked about Zoroastrianism ( Majusi ), he 
said that they are people of book ( Ahlul 
kitab).™ As per this narration Zoroastrism 
was having a prophet, who was killed in a 
turmoil by the Turanians and Avcsta was 
burnt by the hands of Alexander later on. 250 
Shariati also mentions other narration from 
Hazrat Ali that Zoarostrian holy book was 
written on twelve thousand cow-skin sheets. 
Shariati holds that Orientalists and Zoroas- 
trian historians also wrote so, uptill the time 
a king, on getting admonished by the clergy 
of this religion, destroyed the book and 
made the laws and commandments of this 
religion topsy-turvy. 251 Shariati also makes 
a mention that Prophet of Islam allowed to 
take only Jaziah from Zoroastrian and 
treated them as 'the people of the book'. 
Their polytheism (shirk) was considered in 
the similar way as in the case of other 
'people of the book' like Jews and Chris- 
tians. 252 

Characteristics of Zoroastrianism 

Zoroastrians believe in the existence of 
one God, Ahura Mazda, the immortality of 
the soul or life after death, ultimate victory 
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of good over evil, truth over falsehood, jus- 
tice over injustice and peace over war. 2 ” Fire 
(Atar) is the purest symbol of the faith of 
Zoroastrianism. The sun is considered to be 
the son of Ahura Mazda, the visible sign of 
his presence, a symbol of his true order. 254 

Zoroastrians believe in the life hereaf- 
ter and in the conception of heaven and hell. 
"All pure thoughts (Hukta), all pure words 
( Hamate ) and all pure deeds (Huroras/ifa) 
lead us on towards the Best Light (heaven). 
All evil thoughts, all evil wo|*ds and evil 
deeds lead on towards the evil existence 
(hell)". 255 According to this religion man 
enters heaven or hell after death in accor- 
dance to the preponderance of his good or 
bad deeds. On the fourth day after death the 
soul has to cross the bridge called Chinvat, 
which connects this world with the unseen 
world. 

"A/ the close of the third night, when the 
dawn breaks, the soul of the righteous per- 
son passes through the trees, inhaling sweet 
fragrances; it seems as if a wind were blow- 
ing from the region of the South..." 156 

Zoroastrianism, which once was based 
on pure monotheism got lost in polytheism 
and distortions and superstitions. In its be- 
ginning the conception of Yazdan (Ormazd 
or Ahurmazde) and Ahariman (God of 
Blessedness and God of Evil) was presented 
in a sound and logical manner to some ex- 
tent, but later gradually these two were 
placed in a permanent form of two gods 
against Ahura-Mazda. Around Ahura 
Mazda myriad of gods were fabricated. For 
instance Methra was considered god of sun, 
Avesta, god of materiality, Vayu god of 
winds and Behman god of agriculture, Asha 
god of fire and so on. In the religion of Zo- 
roastrianism Ahura Mazda is so great that 
access to him is beyond the reach of man 


and one cannot contact or seek nearness to 
him and ask for anything from him without 
the help of intermediators. There are small 
gods like Saroush, Aghni, Nahid, Mehr and 
Metra, who can be approached and asked 
for. Fire temples are being established for 
Yazdan and not for Ahura Mazda. 257 

Exploded Theory of Dualism 

Zoroastrianism induced a belief in cos- 
mic dualism. It conceives Spenta Mainyu as 
the son of Ahura Mazda, the first creation, 
occupying the first place in the celestial hi- 
erarchy. It is through him that the Zoroaster 
longs to approach Ahura Mazda, and it is 
through him that the human mind receives 
divine illumination. Good thoughts proceed 
from him and good words and good deeds 
are the outcome of good thoughts. At the 
opposite pole stands Angra Mainyu, the Evil 
spirit, who introduces discord and death in 
the world. The daevs, the offspring of the 
evil spirit, has chosen him as their lord; and 
he teaches them to mislead man through evil 
thought, evil word, or evil deed, and to lure 
him by his wiles to the path of wickedness. 
Whoever falls a victim to Angra Mainyu 
finds his thoughts enslaved by him. Man 
must avoid him as he would a pestilence. 
The best way to avoid the evil spirit is to 
think of and to expose the cause of the good 
spirit. It is only when man's mind is not 
filled with good thoughts of Vohu Manah 
that it becomes an easy prey to Angra 
Mainyu. 25 * 

The theory of two principles of good and 
evil gave rise to the belief in cosmic dual- 
ism. Spenta Mainyu came to be identical 
with Ahura Mazda himself, and such an 
identification engendered the belief that the 
world was created and governed by two 
deities, Ahura Mazda and Angra Minyu, 
each independent of the other, the one good 
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and the other evil; the one creator and the 
other destroyer; the one bright and the other 
dark; the one tending to the good thought, 
good words, good deeds, good aspirations, 
good intellect, good life and good religion, 
and the other tending to destruction, evil 
thought, evil words, evil deeds, unholy as- 
pirations, evil intellect, evil belief, and evil 
religion. The evil spirit who disputes the 
kingdom on earth with the Holy Spirit and 
introduces discord in the world is the op- 
ponent not of Ahura Mazda but of Spenta 
Mainyu. There is conflict between the two 
spirits which seems everlasting, but which 
is bound to end the victory of the good over 
the evil spirit. The scriptures of the most 
optimistic living religion in the world speak 
definitely of the ultimate triumph of the 
good spirit and of the hiding of the evil 
spirit underground. Ultimate victory of 
righteousness over the wickedness is thus 
the end of all earthly strife. 2 ” 

Zoroastrian Anthropology 

Here man is of a triple character - ma- 
terial, vital, and spiritual - body, life, and 
soul. As his spiritual parts were created be- 
fore his material and vital parts, they are 
undying. They combine with his physical 
parts at his birth and separate at his death. 
Of these spiritual parts the principal are 
urvan, the soul, and fravashi, the spirit, with 
their several faculties such as mattas, the 
mind, and bodlm, consciousness. The living 
body (tanu) is to the soul (urvan) and to the 
spirit (fravashi) what an instrument is to the 
worker, or a horse to the rider, or a house to 
its master. In this classification are discerned 
all the elements of the modern tripartite di- 
vision of man's personality into reason, feel- 
ing, and will. 260 

Books: 

Traditional Zoroastrian teachings are 


found in the holly book, the Avesta, and the 
Pahlavi literature. Seventeen hymns, known 
as Gaths, constitute a central portion of the 
liturgy of the Vasna and are contained in the 
Zoroastrian holy book, the Avesta. 261 The 
Gaths refer to a period when the present 
cycle of the world will be completed, the 
process of creation will cease, and the evo- 
lution of the Universe will have reached its 
destined goal. The world-process will then 
come to its final consummation as contem- 
plated and ordained by Ahura Mazda at the 
dawn of creation. Then will arise the last of 
the saviours, Saoshyant. He will consum- 
mate the work of purifying and regenerat- 
ing the world and complete removing ev- 
ery trace of the evil work of Angra Mainyu. 
All the souls of the wicked will be brought 
out from hell and lustrated and purified at 
the termination of their sentence. The souls 
of the righteous too will rise. There will thus 
be brought about the Ristakhez, i.e., the 
Ressurection. 262 Present Avesta is consist- 
ing of five parts. 

1. Yasna — having 45 chapters, which are 
recited by priests as hymns at the time of 
religious rituals. In this collection 17 chap- 
ters are known as Gathas, which include the 
utterances / divine songs of Zoroaster. 

2. Vispered — consisting of 24 chapters, 
in which religions motives and discipline is 
explained. 

3. Vendidad 23 chapters religious com- 
mandments and ethical codes (practical 
laws) 

4. Yashtas-21 hymns and historical tales 
in the praise of angles. 263 

Social Classification in Zoroastrianism 

If Sasanian periods are made base, soci- 
ety was divided to following four classes: 

1 . Aswaries - consisting of spiritual clergy 

and learned. 
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2. Artishtarians - Consisting of soldiers 
and chieftains 

3. Dabirs - Consisting of servicemen and 
clerks. 

4. Wasterposhan - Consisting of common 
people. 

Some scholars have even classified so- 
ciety in the following categories: 

1. Courtiers 

2. Army 

3. Traders 

4. Professionals and farmers. 

These classifications were made accord- 
ing to their religious book Avesta. 264 

Worldview of Zoroastrianism 

1. Contrary to Buddhism that considered 
world abodes of suffering, Zoroastrians 
have a positive world-view. They in- 
tensely stresses upon work, production 
and agriculture; and considers work a 
bliss and virtue. 265 

2. Zoroastrianism insists on realism that is 
what Buddhism negates. Buddhism 
rather impresses upon inner develop- 
ment of man.Conclusion 

A society, like an object, as the result of 
various factors and conditions possibly de- 
viates from its balanced position towards 
extreme spiritualism, devoutness and ten- 
dency towards futurity or towards materi- 
alism and worldliness. It is always at this 
stage that a great religion appears and thus 
the direction of religion and the tendency 
of public is completely clear. Its direction, 
naturally and necessarily, is contrary to the 
direction towards which the society is de- 
viated. The spread of this religion and its 
propagation in the society causes the soci- 
ety to come back to its balanced position 
from the deviated direction. That is the more 
the force becomes forceful the more it be- 
comes effective and within a few years the 


society is again in its balanced position. At 
this stage the prophetic mission has logi- 
cally ended but we have not come across the 
followers of any religion who have an- 
nounced the end of the religious mission. 
As a result, religion continues to apply its 
force on the society in the same direction 
till it reaches the state when religion com- 
pulsorily becomes a negative and deviated 
force causing the deviation in another ex- 
treme direction. This repeated rope-pulling 
game is always well noticed in the past of 
historical societies and religions. 266 

Taoism appears in the corrupted society 
of China, which was drowned in luxury, 
pleasure, oppression, jealousy, avidity, plea- 
sure seeking and mammonism. This religion 
invites people to turn away their faces from 
the world and to look down upon life and 
even life in the cities and the social order. It 
rejects any effort for the sake of life and en- 
joying the blessings of the world. It prevents 
the souls of surrender to nature and all that 
the nature of instinctive life necessities 
(Tao). The Chinese society is severely pulled 
towards monastic life, purification of the 
soul, individual devoutness and turning 
away the face from instinctive and civil life. 
As a result it is deviated towards Tao. 
Confucius ascertains his direction opposite 
to that of Lao Tzu and drives the souls to- 
wards society, limits and customs of civil life 
and towards that which is necessitated by 
social mould (Li). 

The tender elegance of an Indian, the 
blissful hand of India, the social system of 
lives of Rajas and the laziness and take-it 
easy spirit of Indians deviated the average 
prosperous society of this land towards 
splendour loving, pleasure seeking, amuse- 
ment in material life, luxuries and corrup- 
tion. This situation caused the religions and 
the callers to present turning away from the 
world, extraordinary mysticism and satis- 
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faction, bodily and spiritual torture to the 
society. As a result, the land of Rajas and 
the land of enormous legends of pleasure 
and corruption became the land of mortifi- 
cation and monnsticism. In that which Bud- 
dha tried to equilibrate and campaigned 
against bodily mortification, he could not 
succeed. Buddha's concept of Nirvana 
proved more a cessation of existence - a ni- 
hilistic conception only. 267 

The study of the non-Semitic religions 
reveal that their message proved oriented 
exclusively either for hereafter and renun- 
ciation to this world or merely to the mate- 
rial world. In Europe from the time of the 
Greeks there was a leaning towards human- 
ism. In later Greece though the pendulum 
swung from God towards man, Socrates and 
Plato were at the parting of ways.”® There 
is plenty of faith in both, but their greater 
interest would seem to have been in man 
and his ways, and their concern was to ame- 
liorate the condition of man spiritually and 
materially, rather than to find out the hid- 
den or mystic side of things, even though 
that had a direct reference to man himself. 
This attitude we find more pronounced in 
the Chinese sage, Confucius, who was a 
practical moralist with the definite aim of 
bringing about the ideal state inhabited by 
ideal householders, ruled over by an ideal 
prince who was assisted by a set of ideal 
officials. With the pragmatic sense of his 
race, Confucius shunned mysticism. The 
contrast between this practical (one might 
say material) altruism, and the altruism of 
a benevolent and beneficent interest in man 
which is broad-based on a perception of the 
Ultimate Reality. 26 * The civilization of China 
began by being oriented to this world, by 
giving primacy to pleasure and beauty and 
striving to enjoy the gifts of nature to the 
full, as the life of the Chinese aristocracy 
testifies. Then came the Lao Tzc, bringing a 


religion exclusively oriented to the hereaf- 
ter, and emphasizing the spiritual and other- 
worldly dimension of man, who had lived 
purely for the sake of pleasure became 
monks, Gnostics and mystics. Confucius, 
who reoriented society toward this world 
and summoned the Chinese to the pleasures 
of worldly life, causing them to revert to 
their former precautions, succeeded him. 
Thus on the one end we see Confucius and 
Zoroaster highlighting the worldly and cor- 
poral aspects of man and the universe and 
on the other hand Lao-tzu, Buddha, the 
Vedic religions the spiritual aspect. 

Almost all the originators of the non- 
Semitic religions belonged to the royal or 
aristocratic class of society. Lu-Tzo, a royal 
storekeeper supported individualism so 
much so that it drowned in the whirlpool 
of individuality and futurity and sagacity 
and proved fatal to the society. He detached 
himself from the worldly affairs and sur- 
roundings and acted as a spectator - as one 
who finds himself in tune with the infinite 
and rides himself above the storm clouds 
of this unhappy mundane existence. 270 It 
commands its followers 'not to exalt the 
worthy so that the people shall not compete; 
not to value rare treasures, so that people 
shall not steel; not to display objects of de- 
sire, so that the people's hearts shall not be 
disturbed'. 271 Taoistic philosophy failed to 
evoke response from the common man due 
to its superficial nature; not confirming with 
the corporal needs of a man. Confucius, who 
spoke so much about society and human- 
ity, at last gets his-self lost in the royal court 
- seeking the companionship of the prince 
of China. 272 He suggests to the poor masses 
to follow the orders of the ruler, whomso- 
ever. Accordingly, Lao Tzu thinks of indi- 
vidual and Confucius about society - the 
first about internal world and the later 
about external one. Both of them are incom- 
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plete versions of humanity. Confucius sug- 
gests its followers to be the tamed subjects 
of their respective rulers. Shariati opines 
that the Confucian Analects despite present- 
ing partly a positive way of life, lacks the 
Taoist spiritual aspect. 271 In principle Tao- 
ism, Vadaism (Hinduism) and Buddhism 
are individualistic schools of thought, which 
divert people's feelings from this life, with 
its actual and objective issues, to the here- 
after and other abstract and subjective con- 
cerns. 274 

We reach the remarkable conclusion that 
all non-Semitic prophets turn immediately 
to the existing secular power and seek as- 
sociation with it, hoping to propagate their 
religion and message in society under the 
shelter of their protection. In their eyes, the 
worthiest person to be guided is the king. 275 

Besides, all the non-Semitic Prophets i.e. 
La-Tzu, Confucius, Buddha and Zoroaster 
have been contemporaries, who emerged 
during sixth and seventh centuries B.C. 276 
Shariati mentions: 

" There is a mention in the history that 
Confucius in the hist stage of his life , has 
met La-Tzu. It means that only a gap of 30 
years lies between the two. In India Buddha 
laid the foundation of Buddhism in the 6 lk 
century BC (i.e. end of 6'* century and be- 
ginning of 7 ,i century B.C). Zoroaster too 
flourished his school of thought in the be- 
ginning of 7 lU century." 277 

Shariati further mentions that in Greece 
the 'pseudo prophets' ( Shubh-e-payambran ) 
and teachers of conduct like Socrates and 
other thinkers have emerged in 4 m , 5 th , 6 ,h 
and 7 th centuries B.C i.e. only one or two 
centuries before the above mentioned non- 
Semitic Eastern prophets. 278 Thus, to 
Shariati, the emergence of all these founders 
of ethical and religious schools at a specific 


period cannot be reckoned merely a chance. 
Instead there should be a sound and impor- 
tant reason behind all this. Shariati points 
out that economic factor have been the re- 
sponsible factor behind this development. 279 
It is this period when private property own- 
ership came into existence. This individual 
ownership gave birth to many social evils 
like exploitation, injustice, slavery, poverty 
and servitude and rivalry. It was a histori- 
cal turning point when the age of the quad- 
rupeds, in which man ate his food from the 
table laid by the nature, changed into the 
age of private ownership. So when the so- 
cial evils in reaction of private ownership 
began to erupt, there emerged a need for a 
school of conduct and human guidance, so 
that humanity may survive. Shariati points 
out that here ownership, culture and ideol- 
ogy have cause and effect relations with 
each other. 280 

Shariati opines that history has wit- 
nessed a great tragedy; namely man has not 
been recognized as a two-dimensional be- 
ing. In contrast with other religions that 
posit God and the devil to exist within na- 
ture in mutual combat. Islam teaches that 
only one force exists in nature - the force of 
God. But within man, Satan wages war 
against God, and man is their battlefield. 
The dualism in Islam, unlike religions of the 
past, posits the existence of two "deities" 
to hypo-states, ,in the inner being and 
desposition of man, not in nature. Nature 
knows only of a single hypostasis; it belongs 
to the realm, and subject; will of a single 
power - the power of God. In Islam, Satan 
is not contestant with God, he is a contes- 
tant against man, or against the divine half 
of man. And since man is a two-dimensional 
creature composed of spirit and clay. He has 
need of both elements. 281 The religion and 
ideology that he needs to believe in 
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Nature of Ultimate Reality 

IN THE UPANISHADS AND 

the Quran 


Philosophy is an invitation to thorough 
searching enquiry. Its task is to investigate 
into the nature of reality. It is mainly con- 
cerned with drawing a distinction between 
reality and appearance, truth and falsehood, 
empirical and transcendent, existence and 
non-existence etc. it also deals with episte- 
mological and axiological issues. It seeks to 
interpret and find solutions to the funda- 
mental problems of life. 

Upanishads are the end-portions of the 
Vedas; they are the fountainhead of Hindu 
philosophy and religion. Veda means 
knowledge. Being the end-points of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads are called Vedanta. 
The word Vedanta can be interpreted as 
Veda plus anta, that is, knowledge in per- 


fection or highest knowledge. The literal 
meaning of the word 'Upanishad' is to 'sit- 
down near the feet of teacher or preceptor 
(and to know the truth). In ancient days 
learning largely meant Brahmavidya or 
knowledge of ultimate reality. A student 
interested in learning Brahmavidya had to go 
to seers or rishis who lived in the serene en- 
vironments of forests. The rishi or seer is 
supposed to be one who has received rev- 
elations of reality. Vedas are called Srutis. 
Sruti means that which is heard; thus the 
Veda is revealed knowledge. It was revealed 
to our seers in moments of intense concen- 
tration. They just heard it and passed it on 
to the next generation from mouth to mouth 
and ear to ear, as the art of printing was not 
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known then: later on they came to be 
printed. Thus Veda is authorless 
(apaurusheya) and impersonal revelation. 

According to the Vedic seers. Brahman 
is the ultimate reality. But the mute ques- 
tion is: how did they discover this principle? 
The answer is plain. The Vedic seers were 
curious to know about the source of the 
wonderful universe that surrounded them. 
They also witnessed certain operations of 
nature like 'air blowing' water flowing 'fire 
burning etc. They thought that behind these 
operations of nature, there were powers. It 
is these powers that made the operations of 
nature possible. The ancients gave certain 
names and forms to these powers and 
started worshipping them, with the inten- 
tion that they would be protected from the 
vagaries of nature like floods, drought and 
other calamities. This is how the Vedic idea 
of godhead came into being. Initially there 
were many gods and at the end of evolu- 
tion of Vedic thought, only one god re- 
mained. Even this 'single godhead' was ul- 
timately replaced by 'That one' (Tadckam), 
which was later given the name Brahman 
in the Upanishads. 

Thus according to Upanishads, Brah- 
man is the fundamental source of the uni- 
verse. From it the whole universe comes into 
being; the same source maintaining the uni- 
verse and ultimately everything returns to 
the same source in the end. It is in this sense 
that Brahman is regarded as the ultimate 
reality, in the Upanishads. 

Brahman, the fundamental source of the 
universe, was the result of thinking from 
without. But latter, the Upanishadic seers 
began to think from within. They wanted 
to know the real essence of themselves. This 
search ended up with the discovery of self 
or Atman. And what is more, their final 
search for truth culminated in qualiying 


Brahman with Atman. In the Upanishads, 
Atman and Brahman are employed synony- 
mously. 

In short, according to the Upanishads 
Brahman is one ultimate reality, which is the 
primordial source of the universe as well as 
the individual. What is its nature. The 
Upanishadic seers have this to say: 

The ultimate Reality is existence, knowl- 
edge and bliss (Sat, Chit, Ananda); it is infi- 
nite (anantha); beginning less and endless 
(anadi and amita); unchaning, and un- 
changeable (achala), birthless and hence 
deathless (aja and amrta): partless 
(akhanda), that is undivided and indivis- 
ible, non-transformable (aparinami); imma- 
terial (abhatitika); one without a second 
(ekameradvitiya); not two (advya) and 
hence (abhaya) fearless, eternal (nitya), 
formless (arupa or nirakara), with full of 
attributes and also beyond attributes 
(Saguna and nirguna),all-pervading (sarva- 
vyapi); causeless (nirhetuka), spotless and 
blemishless (Niranjana); self-evident 
(Suatala Siddha), Self-luminous (Syayam 
prakash), pure (Suddha); self-valid 
(suapramana). The Upanishads are quite 
clear in their description of the self-lumi- 
nosity of ultimate reality. "All other light is 
inferior to Him, who alone gives light. The 
whole universe shines with his brightness 
2 * 2 / "There no sun shines, no moon, nor 
glimmering star, nor yonder lighting, the 
fire of earth is quenched from him. Who 
alone shines, all else borrows its brightness. 
The whole world bursts into splendour at 
his shining" 2 * 5 / From Brahman spring into 
being, the world and the individual selves. 
One Upanishad vividly describes: - 

"As sparks come o it l of fire so l he individual 

selves from lirahmatr. In some Upanishads 

the individual self and world are regarded 

as real and different from the ultimate real- 
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ity. But some other Upanishads arc quite ex- 
plicit in their assertion that there is no in- 
dividual self apart from Brahman and that 
the so-called world is illusory. 

These views are respectively called 
Saprapancha Brahmavada and Nishaprapancha 
Brahmavada. Notwithstanding this, the 
teaching of the Upanishads is primarily 
unitary and monistic. The teaching stands 
for the unity of whole mankind. The inner 
essence of all individuals is one and the 
same. Man is not to be equated with the 
physical body or its adjuncts. He is the foun- 
tain of conclusioness, the soul, guding the 
body in its entire activities. The primacy of 
spirit over matter is the universal message 
of the Upanishads. The difference between 
one human being and another, between hu- 
man beings and non-human beings, be- 
tween one race and another are all superfical 
and at their bottom lies the unity of all man- 
kind. Brihadaranyaka Upanishad syas: 
"From death to death again he rushes 
blindly who fancies that he secs differ- 
ences". 2w / 

Rig-Veda is crystal clear in its import: 
what exists is one, the learned explain it in 
many ways". 288 / 

Brihadaranyaka again declares: "There 
is however no second outside of him, no 
other distinct from him for him to see". 286 / 
Thus, according to' the Upanishads, the 
whole creation, the whole mankind is one. 
All are brethren and there is unitary exist- 
ence. 

Islam is a religion that deals with the 
ways of devotion and the means of com- 
munion with God. It also deals with the 
questions relating to the social and politi- 
cal life of man. The root meaning of the 
word "Islam is 'to enter into peace'. A true 
Muslim is one who makes his peace with 
God and Man. Peace with God implies com- 


plete submission to His will. Peace with 
man means refraining from evil to another 
and to do good to him. The holy Quran is 
very explicit on this issue: "Yea, whoever 
submits (aslama) himself entirely to Allah 
and he is the doer of good to others, he has 
his reward from his lord and there is no fear 
for such nor shall they grieve. / 287 Islam 
gives a clarion call: "Speak only good 
words" 288 /. Be moderate in your pace and 
lower your voice. w / 

Islam is an all - comprehensive religion 
within which are included the gist of all re- 
ligions of the world. Region is a loving force 
in the spiritual development of man. Ac- 
cording to Islam, religion is based on the 
universal experiences of humanity. Faith, 
prayer, charity, fasting pilgrimage are its 
doctrines or fundamental regligious duties, 
which all aim at self-development realizing 
at the same time the moral greatness and 
the divine in man. Its primary concern is 
with this life, it is not just confined to the 
next world. Man through a reighteous path 
here on earth may realize a higher experi- 
ence. 

The Holy Quran is the original source 
of the principles and thoughts of Islam. It 
was revealed to Prophet Muhamad in the 
Arabic language. He delivered it to man- 
kind. When revealed, it was committed to 
memory. Quran is regarded as the highest 
form of revelation. It came to Prophet 
Muhammad, as he himself says, as the ring- 
ing of the bell. The holy prophet himself 
arranged the holy Quran*. It is recited in 
prayer. It is a perfect expression of the di- 
vine will. It meets all the moral and spiri- 
tual requirements of humanity. 

The holy Quran occupies a place of emi- 
nence in Arabic literature. It has accom- 
plished a feat in the whole history of the 
written word. It was with Quran that Ara- 
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bic literature originated. It [Arabic] has be- 
come a powerful language of Quran. The 
holy Quran has been translated into many 
foreign tongues like Persian, Urdu, Turkish, 
Javan, Malayan, Gujarati, Bengali, Hindi, 
Gurmukhi, Latin, German, Dutch, French, 
Russian, Italian and Tamil. 

‘According to the guidance of Allah Al- 
mighty. (Editor) 

According to some the holy Quran may 
be regarded as a combination of all the sa- 
cred scriptures of the world. The Quran it- 
self says, "Pure pages wherein are all the 
right scriptures" 1 * 0 . / Sunna Hadith is the 
second and undoubtedly the secondary 
source of Islam. Similarly Ijtihad is regarded 
as the third source of Islam, from which the 
laws of Islam are drawn. *(It is Qiyas and 
ijmah not as source but the modes of inter- 
pretation of Islamic law and not merely 
Ijtiluul as the source of Islamic law as held 
by the writer, editor) 

God, in the view of the holy Quran, is 
the highest reality. La ilaha ill Allah', that 
is, there is no God but Allah. Only Allah is 
the object of love and worship: "Take not 
two gods, He is only One God " 291 / declares 
Quran. God is the source of all strength and 
granter of security. God is loving and be- 
neficent. The unity of god and the brother- 
hood of the human race are the basic tenets 
of Islam. "All men are a single nation " 292 / 
as vehemently advocated by Islam. 

God is autonomous and self-sufficient. 
He is both manifest and non-manifest. The 
one comprehends the many and still sur- 
passes the many. He is really real. He bears 
no comparison. 

God is all-pervasive. Quran sings the all- 
pervasive glory of God thus: "unto Allah the 
East and the West and withersoever ye turn 
there is Allah's visage" 29 ' /God is all know- 
ing and all aware. God is also all-merciful. 


Allah is another name for graciousness. In 
His cosmic mercy he is called Rahman and 
in His personal concern God is called 
Rahim. Predominance of love and mercy is 
in divine nature. In Quran God is described 
as "Rabbul Alamin", the creator, the 
nourisher and the guide of all. God is all in 
all. 

The true mark of any religion is the ab- 
sence of hatred and enmity. In the words of 
Quran "Let not a people's enmity incite you 
to act unjustly". "Let not this enmity of a 
people incite you to transgress. For every 
religion [nation] there is a guide" declares 
Quran. God is the surest guide and the 
thickest love of mankind. Such a lofty and 
unfailing conception of God has echoed 
through centuries of Islamic history. 

Islam as a religion is full of mystic out- 
pourings. It enables one to have an intimate 
communion with God. "The one between 
me and God" says Prophet Mohammad. 
Expreinece of the ultimacy is the goal of Is- 
lam. Sufis have testified to this experience 
feeling of the transcendent has been its main 
concern. There is "a time for me with God" 
says Mohammad. Religion is not to be 
looked upon as customary routine. It should 
awaken the feelings of the divine in our ev- 
eryday life. True faith in religion accompa- 
nied by prayer, should suppress evil tenden- 
cies of man. Quran correctly puts it: "the re- 
membrance of Allah, is the greatest re- 
straint". 294 / Unification of the human race 
through divine service is the very heart of 
Islam. Emphasis is laid on the utmost ne- 
cessity of purity of heart. Quran says, "He 
is surely successful who purifies it " 293 /"The 
most honoured person in Ihe eye of God is 
the one who is most pious. 29 */ 

God according to Quran is full of at- 
tributes. His names are countless. Yet 
ninety-nine names arc considered famous. 
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God is attainable through spiritual perfec- 
tion. 

Now, a brief comparison could be made 
reviving the nature of reality in the 
Upanishads and the Quran. Though accord- 
ing to both, there is no other reality higher 
than God or Brahman, they differ in some 
of their approaches to reality. If the 
Upanishads decalare that, every thing in- 
cluding nature is god ("All this is Brah- 
man"), the Quran is not inclined towards 
panthesian. Its main plank is theism. It is of 
the view that God is not nature and nature 
is not God. Similarly, if the Upanishads 
strongly advocate asceticism as the essence 
of spiritual life. Quran discourages asceti- 
cism in all its aspects. Again if creation is 
regarded as a sport (Leela) by the 
Upanishads, the Quran looks upon it as a 
truism. If identity of Allah (self) and Brah- 
man (god) is the very breath of the 
Upanishads, the Quran always thinks that 


it is a sin to equate the two. It is of the opin- 
ion that the worst a Muslim may commit is 
to equate himself with God. There is noth- 
ing that is equal to God or higher than God. 
Only God is great and everything else in the 
universe is but small and insignificant. 

Now a quick look at the points of simi- 
larity between the Upanishads and Quran 
may be taken. Both strongly advocate the 
message of intense love. Both preach total 
submission to the will of God, the highest 
reality. There is no room either to egotism 
or hatred. Quran declares "let there be no 
compulsion in religion"” 7 /. Upanishads are 
explicit in their clarion cell that "only by 
him, who he chooser, is the comprehended; 
to him the reveals his nature".”* / Both the 
Upanishads and the Quran advocate univer- 
sal, ideals. The equality of all races and the 
unity of the human race are the lofty ideals 
of both. In both, there is a flood of mystic 
experiences that take man to a New World 
of Godhead. 
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Dara Shikoh and Comparative 

Study of Religion 


Indian philosophy and culture today is 
a composite one. Several currents of 
thoughts, both indigenous and from out- 
side, beginning with the earliest period of 
our history, have acted, reacted and inter- 
acted in giving shape to a way of life that is 
called today the Hindu way of life; the term 
'Hindu' having both geographical and the- 
matic connotations. And, by and large, this 
way of life has been recognized as accom- 
modating and tolerant. 

The first and one of the most important 
politico-historical name in the context is that 
of Emperor Ashoka (264-233 B.C) who had 
respect for all the then existing 'religions' 
and propagated the principle of co-exist- 
ence. His inscriptions on the frontiers and 
strategic points of this land amply exhibit 
this. 

The followers of Islam (submission) 
have their own share in enriching the Indian 
ethos and culture. Akbar the Great, the 
great-grand-father of Mohammed Dara Shi- 


(u)koh (literally, divine love), has been 
treated to be the most notable figure in me- 
dieval India to work for the unitary life. Of 
course, he tried to create harmony in the 
country mainly for political reasons. He also 
laid the foundation of a new religion called 
Din-Illahi in 1582 and declared himself to be 
an Imam. He also claimed himself to be the 
prophesied Man - the Sahcbi Zaman. Hence 
he could not, in the strict sense of the term, 
remain a Muslim. However, his synthetic 
ideology and its regal [royal] patronage 
made him a popular and successful ruler of 
this land. It may be noted that his religious 
innovations followed the subjugation of the 
country. The mazhab founded by him died 
its natural death soon after him, like sev- 
eral other consciously founded religions. 

It may be observed here that the term 
' din ' (practical religion) is nearest to the 
word 'religion' as used by the West. The 
term is used in all the various senses of its 
western counterpart. It carries the sense of 
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personal religion; it also carries the sense of 
a particular religious system; one 'religion' 
as distinct from another (adyan). It is used 
of religion as a generic universal, in both 
senses: as generalizing personal religious- 
ness and as generalizing the various system- 
atic religions. It signifies, in some cases, sys- 
tematic religious community and in other 
cases systematic religion: the abstract pat- 
tern of beliefs and practices 299 /. Interest- 
ingly, Cantwell Smith, a formidable scholar 
of Islam as well as Christianity, disapproves 
of the usage of the term 'religion', as it is, 
for him, misleading as well as confusing and 
suggests, instead, to use 'faith' and 
'comulative tradition' 300 /. Today 'religio' is 
neither 'leg' (observance) nor 'lig' (union). 

Dara was a Muslim (etymologically, ac- 
ceptor, submitter) by birth. He was born of 
Prince Khurram (later. Emperor Shahjahan) 
and Begum Mumatazmahal at Ajmer on 
20.3.1615 (as the third child and the eldest 
son of this couple). He was beheaded at 
Delhi in the night of 30-31 August 1659 on 
the charge of apostasy (and "out of neces- 
sity to protect the Holy Law") by the issual 
of decree (Fatwa). The general consensus is 
that he loudly uttered Kalimai Shahadat when 
he was being executed while in prison. One 
Christian priest, named Father Catrow, 
however, holds that at the time of his death 
Dara became a Christian and reportedly ut- 
tered: "Mohammed is giving me death, the 
Son of God is providing me life". But this is 
most unlikely, as it was not possible for any 
Christian priest to reach imprisoned Dara 
and baptize him prior to his execution. 

Although condemened as a heretic by 
the theologians of the day, Dara himself 
never treated to be an apostate of Islam. In 
his writings he quoted the Quran and 
Hadith as final proofs, and treated the word 
'Allah' to be the best name among the names 


of God. In Majnw-ul-Bahrain 301 / he first 
prays Allah and subsequently addresses the 
Prophet as Mustafa. 

This book is a thoughtful presentation 
of comparative studies of Hinduism and 
Islam. Dara realized that without under- 
standing the mind and heart of India, one 
could not rule the country. He also empha- 
sized that no one can blame the Prince of 
not loving the Hindus and the Muslims of 
the country in equal manner. But if this 
move is treated by some as heretical, he 
challenged those who claim to be 'the 
knovvers of truth' and to tell him what is 
Islam. He said that the book is meant for 
those whose heart loves and who are hon- 
est to the God and the World. He was also 
sure that the day the Muslims of the world 
would understand the secret of this book, 
they will see love pervading everywhere. 
Dara tried to understand the texts of major 
religions in depth ( ruhani ) and interpreted 
them, in his own original way so that they 
could be useful to the existing society. He, 
therefore, tried to go deeper than the ver- 
bal layers of the text ( lafaji )* 

Nanak (1496-1538) and Kabir (1488- 
1512) preached, positively and negatively, 
virtually the same as Dara professed. But 
they were not executed, as they did not have 
any political design. But Dara had the fate 
of Mansoor A1 Hallaj (d. 922 A.D), who, in 
his ecstasy, used to utter 'Anal Haq (I am 
God) and was executed. 

Being the favourie and the eldest son of 
the Emperor, Dara claimed himself the heir 
apparent. He was overconfident and prema- 
turely anticipated his brilliant future. But 
the father himself had made no formal dec- 
laration in favour of Dara. This created natu- 
ral jealousy among his brothers. Shahjahan 
himself could not exert much influence on 
his four sons, either diplomatically or oth- 
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erwise. Dara himself was inclined to Sufism, 
Murad was a despiser, Shuja a Shicaite, and 
Aurangazeb a Sunnite. In Shahjahan's life- 
time Shuja and Murad proclaimed them- 
selves Kings, but Aurangazeb refrained 
from any precipitative action till he over- 
powered his rivals. 

Dara (and his brothers) had Mulla 
Abdul Latif (of Sultanpur) as his tutor, and 
learnt Quran and Islami [ic] history from 
him. He also learnt to write beautiful scripts 
from Abul Fazl and from few others. Dur- 
ing his studies he was more interested in 
philosophy, poetry and Romantic literature. 
He was not interested in administration or 
Muslim Law. 

He was also not happy with Arabic texts, 
for they, in his view, were of intolerant spirit. 
He further could not appreciate Din-Illalti 
and thought that he should find out a har- 
monious way ofliving while staying within 
the Islamic fold. He thought of associating 
Islam with the world-culture and, therefore, 
became a student of comparative religion. 
He studied, in translation, the texts of Ju- 
daism, Christianity and Hinduism. (*Lafazi 
as should be pronounced, editor.) 

He himself translated some, and got oth- 
ers translated by competent scholars. He 
tried to find out support for his principal 
theory - Tauhid (pantheism). Tauhid is the 
r)* realization of the oneness of man with 
God. There is nothing except Cod anywhere. 
This cannot be comprehended by reason, 
but by heart alone. However, the paths of 
realization could be different. Keeping these 
principles in mind he had written a short 
treatise on pantheism entitled Tariq-ul- 
Haqiqat. 

Dara believed in the decadence or the 
involution (to use a term from Sri 
Auronbindo), the avatara of the Ultimate. 
The Self (consciousness) could come down 


to the nature (innate) and getting mixed 
with it could create the phenomenon. He 
wanted to understand the nature of the 
World soul ( Vishvatmatt ) and hailed the 
people who treated even cow as the 
mother. 3 ® 2 /In Shahjahan's period the con- 
flict between Hindus and Muslims started 
showing signs. Dara thought it quite con- 
ducive for his future rule to profess religious 
harmony. And, perhaps, due to political 
strategy (at least in the beginning), he had 
shown great consideration for Hinduism 
and its philosophy. He was against forceful 
conversion and for this stand he cited the 
Holy Quran which forbids use of force in 
the context of mazhab (la ikrah fiddin). He 
tried to emulate his great-grandfather's ex- 
ample. He sat at the feet of Brahmins and 
set to work with some seriousness. He 
started admiring the pantheistic approach 
of the Hindu fold, but showed contempt for 
formal ritualism of the orthodoxy (of Hin- 
duism as well as Islam). He realized that 
knowledge of Sanskrit is a must for know- 
ing the secrets of the Vedantic philosophy 
and learnt it with the help of Pandits from 
Varansasi. (it should be called as Tauhid 
Wajudi, editor) 

Dara's nature, from the very beginning, 
was different from his brothers and sisters 
(except Princess Jahanara, whom he ad- 
dressed as ' hamsheera '). He was polite and 
gracious in speech, compassionate and lib- 
eral in attitude and of reconciliatory nature 
in public. He liked literary company and 
had himself composed poems (in Hindi) 
called Tasawuf.* 33 / He was not enamoured 
by the luxurious life of the palace. From the 
very childhood he was inclined towards the 
Sufi saint Khawaja Moiunddin Chesti. 

Sufism, as we know, is a form of mysti- 
cism, initially suggesting Muslim asceti- 
cism. It professes a kind of pantheistic Uni- 
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tarianism that comes close to the Advaitic 
Brahman. Sufis differentiate two levels of 
spiritual attainment. The first is that of 'sta- 
tion', reached through individual efforts. 
The second is the level of 'states', 
vouchasafed through God's grace. Dara, in 
course of time, had reached both the stages. 
The death of his first newborn issue within 
few months in March 1634 directed his mind 
to solitude and spiritualism. He met Mian 
Mir at Lahore who was a follower of the 
Kadria [Qadri] sect of Sufism founded by 
Abdul Qadir Jeelani. Mir, who believed in 
the universal truth common to all religions, 
became the guide and preceptor of Dara. 
The Prince wrote a biographical sketch of 
his spiritual master in 1642 entitled Sakittat- 
ul-Awliya / 

We can delineate two stages in the 
spirito-academic life of Dara. The first stage 
may be up to 1647 when he edited, in 1646, 
Risala-i-Haqnu (n) mo 305 / for the elites and 
selective people of the two communities. Till 
this period he was busy in understanding 
and propagating pantheism (the presence of 
God everywhere) as per the Sufi tradition. 
He records therein the disclosure of the Path 
of God and Realisation. He proclaims to be 
a pantheist and claims that divine knowl- 
edge has been especially bestowed upon 
him. He was confident that pantheism is the 
only beneficial doctrine for the Hindus and 
Muslims of India in general. The second 
stage of his spiritual life covers the period 
of about a decade (from 1647-1657) when he 
was busy in his studies of Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Hinduism. During this period 
he tried to find out the unity of all relgions 
and their harmony with Islam. 

When Dara was at Allahabad for some 
time, he saw the confluence of Ganga and 
Jammuna and was deeply influenced by the 
holy meeting of the two currents. He won- 


dered why the Hindus and the Muslims 
could not live together. He wrote Majma] ul- 
Bahrain (the meeting of two oceans) in which 
he compared the two faiths emphasizing on 
technical terms of Hindu pantheism and 
their equivalents in Sufi pharaseology. Of 
course, he wrote the book mainly for the 
purpose of his personal and family usage 
(svantah sukhaya) and not for public con- 
sumption. But here Dara appears to have 
misgivings about his liberalism. One must 
be uniform in his mind, words and deeds, 
as the Maltabharala says: manasyekam 
vachasyekam karmanyckam mahatmanah. 

While staying in Kashmir in 1640, Dara 
had heard of the Upanisads. He was told 
that the Upanisads had influenced the mys- 
tics of Persian Sufism, the Neo— Platonists 
and the Christian mystics of Alexandria. 
When he was posted at Allahabad for a short 
period, he contacted scholars of the 
Upanisadic philosophy. With the help of 
about 150 pandits of Banaras (Varanasi, 
Kashi), he completed the Persian translation 
of 52 Upanisads (cf. Colebrook's collection; 
based on Narayan's list; fl. 1400 A.D) within 
six months on July 1, 1657 under the title 
Sir-ul-Israr (Sirrul Asrur) also known as Sir- 
i-Akbar 306 /(the Most Secret One). This 
translation was in tune with Sankara's com- 
mentary (on the Principal Upanisads; not 
all) and was as good as the original. The 
great Pandit of Varanssi at that time, Pt. 
Vishwanatha Nyaya-Panchanana (a contem- 
porary of the famous Advaitin 
Madhusudana Sarsvati) hailed the transla- 
tion. 

When he returned to the capital, he 
pleaded, successfully, for the exemption of 
the pilgrim tax in these holy cities and the 
citizen of these town named the two locali- 
ties associated with his stay after him, 
namely, Daraganj at Allahabad and 
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Daranagar at Banaras. 

Dara translated the Upanisads into Per- 
sian, partly because he had a disliking for 
Arabic and partly because Persian was the 
most-widely read language of the 'East' and 
understood by many European scholars. He 
treated the text as 'a treasure of pantheism' 
(Ganje Tauhid) and took it as "the First Di- 
vine Book and the sea of truth" and found 
its teachings helpful in solving many of his 
difficult problems. He translated the 
Upanisads so that they could be known to 
the world at large. He also found the prin- 
ciples of the Upanisads in accordance with 
the sacred Quran. He admitted the 
Upanisads (the hidden secret; as the origi- 
nal of the lost text referred to in the Quran 
(Sura, 56). The portion being quoted here 
from the 'Preface' gives some ideas of his 
thinking in the context: 

" The doctors of teaming, both mystic and 
otherwise, of ancient Hindustan, do not re- 
ject the theory of the Unity of God and have 
nothing to say against the Unitarian. 
Rather, it (Unity of God) is a source of con- 
fidence to them, and they reveal the panthe- 
istic philosophy that is distinctly expressed 
in the sacred Quran and the authentic Tra- 
dition of the prophet, ... It is written in the 
sacred Quran that there is no nation with- 
out God's Messenger and a Book, as is re- 
vealed in the verse: There is no punishment 
(fora people) until after a prophet is sent to 
them', as well as from the verse 'He sent 
prophets among peoples and gave them 
Books'. It is, therefore, tjuite clear from these 
that God does not punish people until a 
prophet is born among them and there is no 
nation which has had no prophet... Taking 
this translation as the translation of the 
words of God, and shaking off all prejudices, 
1 read and understand it". 


In the 'Preface' to the translation he com- 
pared the essence of God to bindu and 
shunya. 

At times Dara gave expression to his 
thoughts in words which were ambiguous 
and could be easily misunderstood. For in- 
stance, in the above 'Preface' he said that 
the Quran is 'enigmatical'. Due to such 
statements he was treated as 'disbeliever'. 

It is a fact that this translation of the 
Upanisads and some of the translations of 
other texts, caused by him, e.g, the 
Bhagavadgita, the Yogavasitha and Pradodha 
Chandrodaya and made Vedantic philosophy 
popular in the West and prepared grounds 
for receptivity of the preachings of Swami 
Vivekananda in the 19 ,h century and the 
writings of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in the 20 th 
century. Had there been no Dara or his 
works, the Vedanta could not have been so 
well-received in the European and other 
overseas countries. 

As our information goes, the Upanisads 
were translated into Latin by the famous 
French traveler Anquetil Duperron in 1812 
under the title Oupnik'hat. He got the Manu- 
script of these texts in 1775 from M.Gentil, 
the French Resident at the Court of 
Shujauddaula, and brought to France by the 
French doctor of the Court, Mr. M. Bernier. 
After receiving another MS, Duperron col- 
lated the two and translated the text into 
French also (unpublished). The Latin trans- 
lation was unintelligible. But the German 
philosopher Arthur Shopenhauer (1788- 
1860) could find a thread though its laby- 
rinth and proclaimed it as 'incomparable 
book' and the 'product of highest wisdom'. 
He records that "In the whole world there 
is no study, except that of the originals, so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
Oupnekhat. It has been the solace of my life, 
it wil be the solace of my death". (Parerga, 
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3 ,d ed., p.426). He used to keep the Latin text 
on his table and performed prayers from it 
before going to bed. His famous book, The 
World as Will and (Idea) Representation (1818), 
reflects a profound impact of the Upanisadic 
thought on the mind of the philosopher. 

Dara got an abridged edition of the 
Yogavasitha of Valmiki (the original being a 
voluminous text) translated into Persian, as 
per the suggestion of Shaikh Sufi, under the 
title Tarjuma Yoga-Vasislha in 1656. In its 
'Preface' he writes: "After reading this trans- 
lation I saw in dream two noble figures. 
When drawn closer to them unintended, the 
elder one of the two (obviously, Vasistha) 
patted me on my back and asked his dis- 
ciple Rama to hug me as I was also a knowl- 
edgeable person like the Prince. Rama, sub- 
sequently, hugged me and gave me sweets 
(prasad) handed over to him by the Rishi. 307 / 

Dara also got the Sanskrit play Pralwdha 
Chandrodai/a (of Krishna Mishra, an ascetic 
of Vedanticcult who flourished in 1065 A. D) 
translated into Persian by Munshi Danamali 
Das (and supervised by Pandit 
Chandrabhan of the Royal Court) under the 
title Guljare Hal. The Play is the first-ever 
affort to provide unity among different 
religio-philosophical currents of Hinduism. 
It aims at liberating the human soul from 
the worldly allurements and also from the 
fetters of Maya. 

Dara was a student of comparative reli- 
gion in the true sense of the term. He had 
studied Judaism with Sarmad (the descen- 
ded of a Rabi who got converted to Islam 
and was named as Md. Said. Sarmad was a 
Sufi and had great liking for the Prince and 
was also executed at Delhi soon after Dara. 
As mentioned earlier, Dara had cultivated 
Sufism from Mian Mir of Lahore. He had 
Christian groundings from priests posted at 
the Court of Shahjahan. He had read the two 


Testaments and the Psalms and other sacred 
books of the Semitic tradition. He studied 
the Braliama-sutras with Panditaraja 
Jagannatha (a Telanga Brahmin from 
Banaras) and kept the poet with him at Delhi 
who, in turn, wrote jagadabharanmn, a series 
of poems in the praise of the Prince. He was 
in close company with Baba Lai (of Malawa) 
in 1653 near Lahore and used to enter into 
dialogue frequently. For him the Baba was 
a perfect Arif (cf. Majma-ul-Baharain and 
Hasnat-ul-Arifan). The Baba preached 
Nirguna of Kabir. Once he continued his 
dialogue with this Baba for nine day's, hav- 
ing two sessions each day (cf. Nadira-ul- 
Nukhat of Dara). This reminds us of the in- 
quisitiveness of Nachiketa so well displayed 
in the Katha Upanisad. He wanted to know 
from Baba the difference between Nada and 
Veda, the realization of the ultimate by the 
unity of soul and Brahman, the relation be- 
tween freedom and determinism 
(Purusartha and Karma), the meaning of 
'heart', the stale of deep-sleep of the Yogis 
and Faqirs (and their awakening, bedari). 
The Baba answered the questions in his own 
Kabira-panthi and Sufi style and pinpointed 
the comprehension of the Ultimate via 
negativa (neti-neti). This characteristic of 
Dara, namely, entering into serious dialogue 
about transcendental matters is one of the 
major dimensions of a comparisonist of Re- 
ligion. 

Dara was also a serious student of 
Puranic literature. He compared the Puranic 
elements of the two traditions (Hindu and 
Islam). He presented, in Muslim garbs, the 
gods, goddesses and mythological figures 
of the Puranas. He had also given names to 
them as per the Islamic tradition. For in- 
stance, various explanations and descrip- 
tions of Lord Shiva would not be easily 
comprehenced by a Muslim as when com- 
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pared with Israfil (or Uriel), the archangel 
of music, who stands beside the throne of 
God, having a trumpet in his hand to be 
blown in high pitch at the time of Q ayamat 
and thence the merger of the seven upper 
and seven lower worlds into one. Israfil is 
also supposed to rise again and blow the 
pipe and subsequently all the dead will also 
rise. 

Dara liked the company of Yogis and 
Faqirs. He had written, in 1640, the biogra- 
phies of Muslim saints under the title 
Safinat-ul-Awliya 308 . He was at home in the 
midst of persons of any community. But he 
never wanted to be an ascetic (satiny a sin). 
He, rather, preferred ethical detachment and 
renunciation. He virtually subscribed to 
amasakti Yoga, as propounded in the 
Bhagavadgita. It is said of him that he was a 
Christian among Christians and a Hindu 
among Hindus. This reminds us of the life 
of Rama Krishna Paramahansa who could 
live the authentic life of several faiths. 

To support his statements and his stand 
of Tauhid and to show that he was not an 
atheist or a disbeliever, Dara collected spiri- 
tual sayings of great saints in Hasnat-ul- 
Arifin 11/(1 652). 309 /He tried to synthesis 
these sayings so that his critics could be si- 
lenced. 

Dara had equal regards for the Vedas and 
the Quran. He treated the Vedas as Kalame 
Illahi. His motto, like that of Akbar, wits 
Suleh Kul (Peace to All). His bold and dar- 
ing excursions into the realm of speculation 
brought him ruin. 

Dara claimed himself to be a Qadir, a 
Hanif and an cArif Kamil (one having 
knowledge of Godhead). Being a complete 
man, the Arif is beyond the prescriptions 


and prohibitions ( vidhi and nisedha), like a 
Jivantnukta , hence having no need of 
prayers. Therefore, he abjured outward Is- 
lam and dispensed with Namaz and Roza, 
but was, reportedly, meditative on the ba- 
sic aphorisms. This is called ( ajapa japa). At 
times he behaved as God-intoxicated man, 
like Spinoza and Chaitanya. He also wanted 
to save Islam from Mullas and Maulavis and 
could be compared with Martin Luther who 
protested against the papal orthodoxy. 

But this is also a fact that Dara's claim 
of being an Arif-i-kamil was thwarted sev- 
eral times, particularly during the siege of 
Kandhar. It is obvious that many of his 
claims were immature. He could not show 
the quitism of a Sufi or, for that matter, of 
philosopher, at least in adversity. 

But, in all fairness of Dara, it must be 
said that he was a very good student of com- 
parative religion. He even went out of his 
cloak to understand the truth found in other 
religions. And although he was on the bor- 
derline of founding a new sect, he did not 
do that. He did not, further, profess that all 
schools propound relative truth, hence his 
professings are the best (as we find in the 
jaina theory of Syadvada). He did not 
redicule in existing systems as well, like 
Nagarjuna. And he, further, did not suffer 
from a nihilistic vision ( sunyata dristhi) so 
well described by the Madhyamika scholar. 

Sunyata sarvadristinam prokta 
ttihsaranam jinaih, 

Vcsam tu sunyata drtstilt 
tanasadhyanbabhasire. 

Dara had a vision and a mission. But his 
vision was not so perfect and his mission 
could not succeed in the war of succession. 
But he definitely deserves our appreciation 
and rich tributes. 




Study of Islamic Impact on 
Raja Rammohun Roy 


The reform movement in India during 
the nineteenth century was initiated by the 
Islamic ideals. The religious and social ide- 
als of Islam which were based on under- 
standing and humanism attracted the father 
of Indian reform movement Raja 
, Rammohan Roy, the first intellectual in 
modei n period, who had developed deep 
interest in Islam. He developed this inter- 
est with the aim to end the evil practices 
taken root in the Hindu society. On the ba- 
sis of Islamic ideals he tried to create aware- 
ness among the Indian intellectuals against 
the evil pratices of the traditional system. 
As a result many reformists came forward 
to re-examine the traditionally accepted val- 
ues and beliefs. The important personalities 
of this period were Sri Ramakrishna of Ben- 
gal and Swami Dayananda Saraswati of 
Kathiawar, Gujrat. Still others who have 


made notable contributions to the renais- 
sance were Rabindernath Tagore, Sri 
Aurobindo, Tilak and Gandhi Ji. Islamic 
values and beliefs indirectly influenced all 
of them. 

The earliest of the reform movements 
was the " Brahma-Samaj " founded in 1828 by 
Rammohun Roy. He was influenced by the 
enlightened views of Islam, knowledge of 
which he had acquired by his thorough 
study of Islam from his chMdhood. Religious 
and social ideals of Islam convinced him 
that Hindu law had been distorted. He also 
properly studied the Hindu scriptures in 
original language, which also led him to the 
same conclusion. He wanted to bring back 
the purity of original Hinduism on the lines 
of Islamic practices. With this purpose he 
founded the society known as 'Brahma- 
Samaj'. 


Copyrighted ma 
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Madrasa Education and its Impact 

Rammohan Roy was born on May 22, 
1772 in a Brahim family of Bengal. He had 
learnt Persian in a village in addition to tak- 
ing a course in Bengali and Sanskrit. After 
a few year's preliminary training he was 
scndt to Madarasa at Patna for further stud- 
ies in Persian and Arabic, which was the 
court language and a qualification for em- 
ployment. In Patna he spent a number of 
years during which he came in close con- 
tact with some distinguished Muslim teach- 
ers. He was given a solid foundation in 
Quran by learned maulvis of the rational 
school of thought. The students were not 
allowed to go through difficult texts but 
were taught to think independently. Teach- 
ers with a liberal outlook made an extra-or- 
dinary impact on Rammohan 3 ’ 0 . He read 
Greek philosophers, Euclid and Aristotle 
through Arabic translations. He received 
perfect knowledge in the field of Euclidean 
geometry and categories of logic in Arabic 
medium. About his Islamic knowledge it is 
said: 

" It was the Islamic culture of Baghdad and 
Bassora filtered through an Indian Madarsa. 
Euclidean geometry categories of Logic 
through the Arabic ' Mantiq '. Lyrical rap- 
tures of Pesian Ghazals felt in blood and 
Aflatun (Plato) andAristu (Aristotle) of old 
Greece visit the Brahmin boy in an Arabic 
guise 3 ' 1 . 

The influence of Persian (Sufi) poetry 
and Persian Ghazals was strong on 
Rammohan Roy. It helps in developing his 
ideas. Roy felt a great difference between 
the Maulvis of Patna and the teachers in his 
own village. He realized that Madarasa was 
forwarded by a few hundred years than the 
traditional Hindu schools (Pathsala). 
Maulvis he found more dynamic and for- 


ward looking with passionate faith in Islam. 
The impact of Maulvis was profound on 
Roy. A few years stay and study at Patna 
made him a Zabardast Maulvi. As Prof. Seal 
observes: 

"In later years Roy grew up to be a 
'Zabardast Maulvi' wise with a wisdom of 
Quran Sharif, learned in Mohammadan law 
and jurisprudence and versed in the polem- 
ics of all the 63 schools of Mohammadan the- 
ology 312 . 

His study of Arabic and Persian at Patna 
had a lasting influence on his life style as 
he imbibed the Muslim culture and Philoso- 
phy. His habits and tastes changed and he 
adopted Muslim dress and food. 

He found Muslims physically and men- 
tally stronger than Hindus. His appreciation 
for Muslims can be seen in a written memo- 
randum on 'Judicial system of India, ' which 
he submitted before a committee of the 
'House of Commons', which examined him. 
We find the following question and answer. 

Question: What is your opinion of the 
judicial character of Hindu and Muham- 
madan lawyers attached to the courts? 

Answer: Among the Muhammadan law- 
yers, I have met with some honest men. The 
Hindu lawyers are in general not well spo- 
ken and they do not enjoy much of the con- 
fidences of the public. 

In other answers also he contrasts the 
Hindus unfavourably with the Muslims 313 . 

The study at Patna in an Islamic atmo- 
sphere with the Islamic teaching of 'mono- 
theism' (belief in only one God) and the 
teaching that one does not require any me- 
diating agency or symbolic instiution to 
achieve salvation, deeply influenced him 
and created a fascination against the cer- 
emonial mode of idol-worship. Prof. R.C 
Mazumdar observes: 
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"As a result of the study of the original 
Quran in Arabic he became convinced of the 
errors of worshiping images of Gods 314 . 

He got more and more awareness about 
the absurdities that prevailed in Hinduism. 
Without any hesitation he advocated the 
strong points of Islam. He was also a great 
admirer of Prophet Muhammad, whom he 
used to regard as the 'Messenger of Equal- 
ity'. He found the need of Islamic dynamism 
in the static relgio-social system of India. 
His thorough study of religious laws of Is- 
lam convinced him that Hindu law had been 
distorted from its original form. 

The influence of Islamic faith was 
very strong on him and it remained so 
throughout his career. The first book writ- 
ten by him was in Persian. His writings in 
his mother tongue Bengali and Sanskrit, as 
well as Hindi were published twelve years 
after his Persian writings. His Persian works 
include: 

2. Munazarat-ul-adyan (Discussion or de- 
bates on various religions). 

2. Tahfut-ul-Mmuahhidin (A gift to Mono- 
theists). 

3. A few articles in Persian in weekly 
Mirat-ul Akhbar (The Mirror of News). 

Munazarat-ul-Adyan 

It is the first treatise written in Pesian 
by Roy. There is some controversy exists 
regarding the publication of this book. Ac- 
cording to Maulvi Obaidullah Obaidi (The 
translator of Roy's Tuhfut) Munazaral was 
written before Thufut but was never pub- 
lished as no copies ever came to light. But 
he believes that a few copies of the manu- 
script were circulated. Where as Roy's bi- 
ographer Bandopadhyaya, whose research 
brought fourth many informations, believ- 
ers that Munazarat was never written al- 
though he thought of writing it 515 . But Roy 


mentions at the end of his Tahfut that he had 
composed another treatise entitled, 
Munazarat ul-Adyan. },( 

The work appears to be more detailed 
than Tuhfut. It was in the form of a diologue 
in which two or more persons are intro- 
duced to discuss the given subject. Before 
any writing Roy had gone through a manu- 
script copy of Dabistan Maiwhib (Book of 
Religions) in Persina. Although the author- 
ship of the book is doubtful but it is gener- 
ally believed to have been written by a 17 ,h 
century Indian scholar of comparative Re- 
ligion, Mohsin Fani. The book deals with 
Twelve different Religions 3 ’ 7 , i.e. the religion 
of the Persians, Hindus, Tibetans, Jews, 
Christians, Muslims, Unitarians, 
Roshenians, Deen-e-lllahi, Philosophers and 
Sufis. In the section of Illahi faith of Akbar 
has a chapter on Comparative Religion. This 
is an assembly of learned men who empha- 
size on Reason. 3 ’* Like the philosophers of 
Illahi faith Roy also appeals to reason. He 
appears to have been written Manazarat on 
the line of Dabistan Mazahib. It seems that 
Roy's Munazarat is a discussion part and 
Tuhfut a concluding part. So, the two books 
are complementary to each other. 

Tuhfut-ul-Muivahhidin (A gift to Monothe- 
ists) 

This is the first available book of Roy 
written in Persian. The book is in the form 
of small pamphlet of fourteen pages with a 
preface in Arabic. The book ran into several 
editions. Maulvi Obaidullah Obaidi first 
translated this book in English. The book is 
translated under the little 'A present to the 
believers of one being. The translator has 
written in the preface that the work of Roy 
is of a very high standard and quite schol- 
arly. Some Arabic terms are of such a high 
level, he sometimes finds it difficult to give 
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an equivalent term in English which can sat- 
isfy the intelligent readers. 319 

It is clear that Roy's work was not for 
general readers. He has addressed to the 
Muslim Ulamas and the Hindus of similar 
views. The work verifies that Roy was com- 
petent in technical terms of logic and scho- 
lastic Arabic terms. The language is highly 
arabicised and Scholarly. The title of the 
book is in Arabic. The book starts with the 
verse of Quran. 

'He is Allah and thee is no God besides 
Him'. The main subject begins with the 
Quranic faith, in the name of Allah, the most 
beneficient, the most merciful. In the intro- 
duction Roy says that the general tendency 
of mankind is believing in one Being. This 
idea of monotheism that is the central point 
of Islamic faith was well understood by Roy. 
This ideas of Roy expressed in his Tuhfut 
lead us to the conclusion, that: 

1. He realized the Truth about one Su- 
preme Being. 

2. He reached to this conclusion through 
the rational approach. 

3. He emphasized on the comparative 
study of religions. 

The Mirat-ul-Akbbar 

Roy started a weekly Newspaper in Per- 
sian that was the court language and was 
understood by both Hindu and Muslim 
elite. It was first published on April 12, 1822. 


With this Roy became first in the field of 
Persian Jorunalism in Calcutta. 3 * 1 It was 
published on Fridays. The editorials were 
written by Roy himself and concentrated on 
important social. Political, religious and 
ethical problems. 

In one of its issues Roy tried to de- 
fend Islam through its editorial 'Odes of 
Hafiz', against the European accusations of 
Muslim's intolerance and excessive rigours 
of their laws. Roy always remains bold and 
courageous in its expressions. Unfortu- 
nately, the Newspaper could survive only 
for sixteen months and ceased under pro- 
tect against the term of the press ordinance. 

Conclusion 

1 - ♦ - » 

It becomes clear that Roy was deeply 
influenced by Islam. His aim was to eradi- 
cate misunderstandings that cause enmity 
among the followers of different religions. 
For this he appealed to reason and stressed 
the need to recognize the Truth through in- 
sight. He stressed upon the concept of equal- 
ity based upon Tauheed (unity of God). What 
is required is, mutual understanding based 
on the recognition that 'Truth is one but 
manifested in different ways'. In that way 
Roy tried to synthesise the multi-lingual, 
multi-racial and multi-religious country. His 
ideas have a great significance in the present 
day situation of our country. 




Islamic Resurgence in Indonesia 


The case of the Islalt and Irshad Movement 
(1914-1943). 

In the course of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century intellectual discourse be- 
tween Indonesia (the Netherlands Hast 
Indies) and the Middle East (i.e. Makkah 
and Cairo) was intensified owing to the in- 
troduction of steamboats, the telegraph, and 
printing techniques. The outcome of these 
developments resulted in the emergence of 
several islalt and lajdid movements in Indo- 
nesia 321 . The founders of these movements 
were greatly inspired by the reformist ideas 
of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (1839-1897), 
Muhammad Abduh (1849-1905) and 
Muhammad Rashid Rida (1865-1935), who 
called for a return to the pristine purity of 
early Islam and an introduction of a mod- 
ern educational system based on revealed 
and secular disciplines. This paper examines 
the intellectual distinctive features of the 
islalt and lajdid movement in Indonesia with 
particular emphasis on the Islah and Irshad 
Movement which was established by some 


groups of the Hadramis who functioned as 
an effective connecting link between the 
cradle of the Islamic resurgence in the 
Middle East and the Malay world at large. 
Before dealing with these issues, special at- 
tention will be paid to the socio-political role 
and religious depth of the Arab-Hadramis 
in Indonesia and their efforts towards the 
dissemination of islalt and tajdid ideas at the 
grass-root level of the society. 

The Arabs Presence in Indonesia 

The advent of Islam had strengthened 
the magnitude and frequency of the deep- 
root trade contacts between Indonesia and 
Arabia, and facilitated the integration of the 
Arab immigrants into local society on the 
basis of the Islamic identity which they 
shared with the indigenous population. 
Thus when the Moroccan traveler, Ibn 
Batutta, visited the island of Sumatra in 1347 
he met a number of them and acknowledged 
their remarkable contribution towards the 
spread of Islam and consolidation the teach- 
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ings of the Shafie School of law. This unique 
position enabled the immigrants to partici- 
pate in the establishment of a chain of Is- 
lamic kingdoms in the region and held vari- 
ous positions of religious and political au- 
thorities through their matrimonial relations 
with the ruling families. The vast majority 
of these Arab immigrants came originally 
from Hadramawt in southern Yemen and at 
the close of the colonial period (1942) their 
total population was about 80.000. As a re- 
sult of the* rise of the Chinese and Indone- 
sian nationalism in the 20 ,h century the 
Hadramis began to question their identity 
and relationship to their host country (In- 
donesia) and homeland (Hadramawt). This 
feeling eventually culminated in the emer- 
gence of the so-called al-nahdah a/- 
hadramiyyah (the Hadrami awakening). The 
nahdah was characterized by the spread of 
voluntary associations, modem schools, and 
newspapers-institutions intended by their 
founders to bring progress to the Hadrami 
community in Indonesia. But the foundation 
of these new institutions brought into the 
scene a series of challenging questions about 
the reform of Islam and the restructuring of 
the Hadrami community. In the following 
section these questions will be addressed 
with particular reference to the causes that 
led to the spread of islah and tajdid ideas 
among the Hadramis and to the extent of 
which these ideas affected their socio-politi- 
cal and religious structure. 

The Hadramis and Islamic Resurence 

There is a general consensus among con- 
temporary scholars that the first signs of the 
Hadrami awakening rolled out in 1901, 
when a group of wealthy Alawi traders and 
property owners formed the Jamiyat Khayr 
in Batavia (Later Jakarta) 322 . But from the 
view of the Irshadis, the foundation of the 


Jamiyat Khayr resembles the second phase 
of the development of the Hadrami awak- 
ening in the Malay world. They trace the 
roots of the Hadrami awakening to 
Singapore, where a group of intellectual 
Alawi Sayyids launched a campaign against 
their traditionalist peers, who used to pro- 
claim the possession of supernatural power 
on the earth. The ordinary Muslims should 
kiss their hands in greeting, make pilgrim- 
age to their ancestors' graves for baraka 
(blessing), and their daughters should not 
be married off to r.on-Alawis. The pioneers 
of this anti-Alawi legacy were Hasan ibn 
Shihab, Abu Bakr ibn Shihab and 
Muhammad ibn Aqil ibn Yahya, who rela- 
tively succeeded in recruiting a large num- 
ber of fans among the Hadramis in Java as 
well as in Singapore 123 . The members of this 
group used to have active intellectual con- 
tacts with the elite of the islah and tajdid 
movements in the Middle East and Egypt 
in particular. Thus Muhammad ibn Aqil ibn 
Yahya was the correspondent of al-Manar 
magazine in Singapore and used to have an 
intimate contact with its founder and edi- 
tor-in-chief Muhammad Rashid Rida in 
Cairo. These intellectual contacts gradually 
culminated in the establishment of a pre- 
mature Islah and tajdid movement in 
Singapore and from Singapore this move- 
ment found its way to other principal cities 
of the Malay world 324 . 

In Java leading figures such as Abdallah 
ibn Abi Bakr al-Habshi, Muhammad ibn 
Abd al-Rahman ibn Shihab and Ahmad ibn 
Abdallah al-Saqqaf were influenced by the 
attitude of their Singaporian counterparts, 
and consequently formed and activated 
their contact with Middle Eastern scholars 
such as Muhammad Abduh and 
Muhammad Rashid Rida. The reformation 
of the Hadrami community on the funda- 
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mental principles of the Quran and Sunna 
and ethics of Islam was the focal concern of 
the members of this group. In order to trans- 
late this idea into practice, in 1901 they 
founded a charitable organization given the 
name of Khayr in Batavia and set up its aim 
as to support the poor and provide a mod- 
ern system of schooling for the Arab 
childern in Java 525 . In 1905 the organisation 
was recognised by the government with a 
formal constitution, a governing executive 
committee, and registered members. 
Around the same time, Muhammad ibn Ali 
ibn Shihab was elected as the first chairman 
of the organization. A few years later the 
Khayr Organisation established its first 
modern-style elementary school in Fekojan 
in Batavia 324 . 

In 1911 the Khayr administration 
sent one of its members, Abd Allah ibn Abd 
al-Mabud, to the Hijaz so as to select quali- 
fied teachers for the Khayr elementary 
schools in Indonesia. In the Hijaz Abd al- 
Mabud invited the device of the two 
Makkan scholars, Muhammad Yusuf al- 
Khayat and Hasan ibn Muhammad al- 
Hnbshi, who strongly recommended the 
appointment of Ahmad Muhammad 
Surkitti, Muhammad Abd al-Hamid of the 
Sudan and Muhammad al-Tayyib of Mo- 
rocco as competent teachers for the Khayr 
schools. After arriving in Java, al-Surkitti 
was given the headmaster-ship of the old 
school of the Khayr in Pekojan, and his two 
companions, Muhammad al-Tayyib and 
Muhammad Abd al-Hamid, were respec- 
tively appointed as teachers at the Khayr 
schools in Krukut and Bogor 327 . 

Due to the remarkable achievements of 
these schools, the Khayr Organization in 
1913 authorized al-Surkitti to nominate 
more qualified teachers for its educational 
institutions from abroad. This time the Hijaz 


was not the place of inspiration, but the 
Sudan. The list of the Sudanese teachers 
who joined al-Surkitti in 1913 included (a) 
Ahmad al-Aqib; (b) Muhammad Nur ibn 
Muhammad Khayr al-Ansari (or Abu al- 
Anwar); (c) Satti Muhammad Surkitti (or 
Abu al-Fadl; al-Surkitti's brother); and (d) 
Hasan Hamid al-Ansari 32 V All of them, as 
Noer argues, were well aqua tinted with the 
works of Muhammad Abduh and regarded 
themselves as his devout followers 529 . The 
first two of them received their preliminary 
education in the Sudan and completed their 
study at al-Azhar University in Cairo 330 . 
Satti graduated at the school of religious 
teachers in Haifa (Sudan) and started his 
career as a professional tutor 331 . Hasan 
Hamid, we know little about his early ca- 
reer in the Sudan but in Jakarta he was ap- 
pointed to a teaching position. By the arrival 
of these new teachers, al-Surkitti introduced 
a more comprehensive curriculum at the 
Khayr schools based on Islamic and secular 
disciplines, inclduing exegesis of the Quran, 
Arabic language and linguistics, sciences of 
Hadith, principles of Islamic jurisprudence, 
history, geography, arithmetic and book- 
keeping. 332 

Besides this educational programme, al- 
Surkitti attempted to inculcate the idea of 
equality among the students. For him the 
merit of education was to reform the hearts 
and minds of the sudents and make them 
free and independent in their thought and 
vision. Therefore, he introduced a poem 
entitled the mothers of morality ( Ummahat 
al-Akhlaq) into the school curriculum and 
asked the students to recite it together 
whenever entering or leaving the school. 
Some verses of the mothers of morality can 
be read follows: 

No pride of descent or dress 
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Nor of accumulation of silver or gold 

But pride should be of knowledge and 
ethics 

And religion is the light of men of un- 
derstanding'” . 

From the point view of the Irshadis, the 
introduction of this poem into the school 
curriculum had aroused the suspicion of the 
traditionalist Alawi Sayyids towards al- 
Surkitti's attitude and led them to realise 
that if "this Sudanese intruder" remained 
in office he would create a serious challenge 
for them. Because they believed that al- 
Surkitti should teach the non-sayyid stu- 
dents about their noble status and train 
them of how to respect their sons at the 
Khayr schools. But on the contrary the 
mothers of morality came to emphasize that 
al-Surkitti was completely against such kind 
of ideas and heartily believed that the stu- 
dents should be treated as equal regardless 
of their social background. The Alawi 
sayyids kept their anger and remained sus- 
picious about his salafi attitude and his role 
towards the development of their Hadrami 
community 351 . 

During this period of tension, al-Surkitti 
left Jakarta on his annual holiday for Solo 
in East Java, where he was invited to give a 
legal opinion on a marriage that would take 
place between a sharifa (a daughter of a 
Alawi Sayyid) and a non-Sayyid Muslim. 
Basing his argument on the Quran and 
Sunna, al-Surkitti recognized the legality of 
such a marriage” 5 . His fatwa on this issue 
was collectively denounced by the Alawi 
Sayyids, who showed their sincere inclina- 
tion to the fatwa of Umar Salim al-Attas, 
which nullified any form of a marriage be- 
tween a daughter of a sayyid and a non- 
sayyid husband. Al-Attas based his argu- 
ment on the concept of the superiority of the 
Sayyids over the rest of Muslims 354 . In this 


way the traditionalist Alawi Sayyids suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing the support of the 
"pro-reformist Sayyids" to their side and 
driving al-Surkitt to quit his job at the Khayr 
school on 6 September 191 4 537 . 

The Alawi Sayyids denied that the issue 
of Kafaa was the main factor behind the res- 
ignation of al-Surkitti. They argued that his 
resignation was instigated by Umar ibn 
Yusuf Manqush 33 * and Doctor Rinkes, a 
Dutch official of the Office for Native and 
Arab Affairs 339 . For them the main concern 
of these two persons was to create a politico- 
religious entity in the Hadrami community 
that would support their political and per- 
sonal aspirations. The Alawi Sayyids pro- 
claimed that they had advised al-Surkitti 
several times to disassociate himself from 
Dr. Rinkes and Manqush. But when they 
realized that he was giving cold shoulders 
to their advice they appointed an educa- 
tional inspector to supervise his work and 
report on his performance. As they argue, 
when al-Surkitti found himself in such a 
critical position he resigned from office on 
6 September 1914. A week later he held a 
meeting at the house of Umar Manqush, 
where his supporters among the Hadramis 
drafted and approved the constitution of the 
famiyat al-Islah u>a 'l-lrshad al-Arabiyya (Arab 
Association for Reform and Guidance). 
Three months later the Irshad was 
recognised by the government as a legal 
organisation and given a government house 
to resume its activities” 0 . 

The Irshad Organisation : Prospects and 
Challanges 

Despite the discrepancy of these two 
accounts al-Surkitti had resigned from his 
office at the Khayr Organization in 1914 and 
paved the way for the establishment of a 
new organization that would meet with his 
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expectations and personal aspirations of his 
supporters. He first moved from Pekojan to 
Jati quarter in Jakarta, where he established 
a private school named Madrasat al-lrshad 
al-lslamiyya (the Islamic School of Guid- 
ance)* 1 . In the process of the establishment 
of this school he was supported by Umar 
ibn Yusuf Manqush, Salih Ubayd Abdat and 
Said ibn Salim Mashabi. The next step taken 
by al-Surkitti and his supporters was that 
they established a socio-political 
organisation to sponsor the activities of the 
Irshad School and function as their mouth- 
piece. A few months later, the government 
approved the constitution of the organiza- 
tion and the Irshad was legally recognized 
as a social and educational entity. Its first 
executive committee was composed of 
Salim ibn Awai Dalwal (chairman), 
Muhammad ibn Abud Ubayd (secretary), 
Said ibn Salim al-Mashabi (treasurer), and 
Salih ibn Abdat (advisor)* 2 . Needless to say 
that this Irshadis' initiative had widened the 
rift between the Sayyids and non-Sayyids, 
and made the rectification of this rift a vital 
problem for the Hadramis at home and in 
the Diaspora. 

The Irshad Organization gradually ex- 
tended its branches and schools from 
Jakarta to the other principal towns of Java 
such as Tcgal, Pekalogan, Surabaya and 
Cirebon. The administration of the Irshad 
schools was placed in the hands of al- 
Surkitti, his Sudanese collaborators and 
some of his brilliant students who gradu- 
ated at the Khayr Schools. The administra- 
tion of the Irshad in Jakarta and its regional 
branches was founded on a decentralised 
basis. Each branch was authorised to con- 
duct its own activities with less interference 
from the centre, but at the same time they 
were obliged to follow the course of the cen- 
tre in general matters associated with the 


betterment of the whole community* 3 . 

It appears that when the Alawi Sayyids 
realised that the establishment of the Irshad 
Organisation would undermine their reli- 
gious and political prestige they again 
raised the issue of kafaa on the grounds that 
this issue would enable them to strengthen 
their internal front against the Irshadis. In 
this respect they tried to make the kafaa as a 
key issue in their conflict with their Irsahdi 
rivals. In October 1915 they raised the ques- 
tion of kafaa through Sulu Hindia Newspa- 
per, where they inviled the legal opinion of 
al-Surkitti on the marriage between a 
Sayyid's daughter and a non-Sayyid Mus- 
lim. On his part al-Surkitti issued a long 
fatwa founded on the Quran and Sunna, 
given the name of Surat al-Jawab (the Form 
of the Answer). In this fativa he advocated 
the equality of Muslims regardless of their 
descent, race and language, and denounced 
the Alawi's claim that the eligibility in mar- 
riage should be founded on an ideology of 
descent. For him the equality of Muslims 
and eligibility in marriage should be under- 
stood in the terms of the following Quranic 
verses: 

O mankind! We created you from a 
single (pair) of a male and a female, and 
made you into nations and tribes, that ye 
may know each other (not that ye may de- 
spise each other). Verily, the most honoured 
of you in the sight of Allah is (he who is) 
the most righteous of you. And Allah has 
full knowledge and is well acquainted (with 
all things).* 4 

As a first counter-response, the Alawi 
Sayyids contacted and asked the govern- 
ment to ban the circulation of al-Surkitti's 
fatwa on the grounds that it was in contrast 
with the Shafii School of law which the ma- 
jority of the Indonesian Muslims followed. 
When they realised that the government 
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was disinterested of being apart of this 
religio-political discord theSayyids entered 
into a public debate with their Irshadi ri- 
vals. A series of fatwas were issued and pub- 
lished, advocating the noble descent of the 
Sayyids and denouncing the validity of "the 
Sudanese intruder's" fatwa. Here one can 
single out the famous fatwa of Abd Allah ibn 
Sadaqa al-Dahlan, entitled: "Irsal al-Shihab 
ala surat al-fawab " (Sending Flame for Burn- 
ing the Form of the Answer) 345 . In this fatwa 
al-Dahlan attacked al-Surkitti personally 
and marked him as a "Sudanese liar, igno- 
rant and back", and a "resentful intruder", 
who would like to build his celebrity in In- 
donesia at the expense of the noble status 
of the Alawi Sayyids. As the Irshadis argue, 
al-Surkitti himself did not respond to al- 
Dahlan's criticism, but his Sudanese col- 
laborator, Ahmad al-'Aqib, took the initia- 
tive and wrote a book entitled: " Kitab Faslu 
al-Khitab fi Ta'yid surat al-fawab" (The au- 
thoritative argument in the support of the 
Form of the Answer). In this book al-'Aqib 
praised al-Surkitti's fatwa, and refuted that 
of al-Dahlan, whom he branded as a non- 
qualified and unfair scholar who could 
tackle such a delicate matter. 34 * 

The issue of knfaa seems to have not been 
the only trap that the Alawi Sayyids had set 
up for the Irshadis. The number of the cases 
listed in "A History of the Irshadis and their 
Shaykhs" shows how the conflict between 
the two parties was bitter and full of in- 
trigues. In 1920 for example, a group of the 
Alawi Sayyids approached the Kathiri chair- 
man of the Irshad Organisation, Salim Awai 
Balwal (1914-20), to change the name of the 
Irshad to "A Kathiri Organisation" 347 . They 
founded their request on the account that 
the name of the Irshad had divided the sons 
of Hadramaut into two groups, and the Brit- 
ish were disinterested in dealing with any 


organization that bore the name. To Put the 
Alawi's "proposal" into effect, shaykh Salim 
invited the members of the Irshad for a gen- 
eral meeting that would be held at the head- 
quarters of the Irshad Organization in 
Batavia on 15 February 1920. It seems that 
the Irshadis in Batavia had discovered the 
"conspiracy" of the Alawi Sayyids and con- 
tacted their clients at the regional branches 
to attend the proposed meeting 344 . 

On 14 February 1920 the regional del- 
egations arrived in Batavia, where they were 
well received by Umar ibn Manqush and his 
colleagues. When shaykh Salim realised that 
he was in no position of carrying out his 
proposal he issued a newspaper statement 
postponing the meeting for an indefinite 
period. But the meeting took its place on the 
proposed date and shaykh Salim was fired 
from the chairmanship of the executive com- 
mittee and his membership of the 
organisation was terminated. A new execu- 
tive committee consisting of Ghalib Said ibn 
Tubay (chairman), Muhammad Ubayd 
Abud (secretary), Abd Allah ibn Abd al- 
Qadir Harhara (treasurer), and Salim Umar 
Balfas (adviser) was formed. On 26 May 
1920 the fired chairman, shaykh Salim, held 
a counter-meeting at his house and declared 
the dissolution of the Irshad Organisation. 
But his resolution seems to have been born 
dead and the Irshad Organisation continued 
with its new leadership 34 * . However, on the 
long run this internal conflict generated ten- 
sion between al-Surkitti himself and some 
leading figures of the Irshad, who later sus- 
pended (if not rejected) one of his educa- 
tional reform programmes for the Irshad 
schools. As a result of this suspension, al- 
Surkitti resigned from the administration of 
the Irshad schools and froze his activities 
at the Irshad Organisation for more than 
two years (1920-22). His justification was 
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that the Irshadis themselves - at that par- 
ticular stage- were less genuine in transmit- 
ting his mission to the members of the grass 
root level of the society but were much af- 
fected by their local and family politics. 
Therefore, he believed that his resignation 
might let the Irshadis reevaluate their situ- 
ation vis-a-vis the Alawis sayyids and enable 
themselves to overcome their own differ- 
ences and prepare the ground for a better 
move towards the development of the or- 
ganization. 350 

The Irshadis under external pressure 

When the Alawi Sayyids failed to chal- 
lenge the power of the Irshadis in Indone- 
sia they invited an outside support. They 
reported to the British Ambassador in 
Batavia, acquainting him with anti-imperi- 
alist activities of the Irshadis against the 
colonial existence of the British forces and 
their allies in the Middle East. They accused 
the Irshadis' leader, al-Surkitti, of playing a 
role similar to that of his maternal nephew, 
"the Sudanese Mahdi", who routed the 
Turco-Egyptian and their British allies out 
of the Sudan in the 19 ,t ' century. 351 They went 
on to say that al-Surkitti was much influ- 
enced by the role of his maternal uncle and 
was hardly working to unite and mobilise 
the non-Sayyid Haradmis for his own po- 
litical ends 352 . 

In response, the British colonial admin- 
istration ordered the Kathiri and Quayti 
sultans in Hadramaut to instruct their sub- 
jects at home and in the Diaspora to disas- 
sociate themselves from the Irshad. On 16 
June 1919 the Sultan Ghalib ibn Awad al- 
Quayti and his counterpart Ali ibn Mansur 
al-Kathiri issued a joint circular instructing 
the Hadramis to disassociate themselves 
from "the intruders and cultivators of dis- 
sension". By intruders and cultivators of 


dissension they meant al-Surkitti and his 
Sudanese collaborators. In their joint circu- 
lar, they al90 advised them to be united to- 
wards the betterment of their own Hadrami 
community at large and the Alawi Sayyids 
in particular. They warned those who would 
not follow their mandate with punishment 
like that "of those who wage war against 
Allah and His Apostle, and strive with 
might and main for mischief through the 
land". In the circular they did not complete 
the second part of the Quranic verse, which 
states the punishment as "execution, or cru- 
cifixion, or the cutting off of hands and feet 
from opposite sides, or exile from the land. 
That is their disgrace in this world, and a 
heavy punishment is theirs in the Hereaf- 
ter" 353 . 

Shortly after the circular had been put 
into effect, the Irshadis wrote two separate 
appeals to the Sultan Ghalib al-Quayti and 
the British Ambassador in Batavia, denying 
the Alawis' accusation and emphasising that 
their organisation had no interest in poli- 
tics. They stated that its primary aim was 
only charitable and educational. By these 
two letters they gradually normalized their 
relations and contacts with the British ad- 
ministration and their Hardrami Sultans in 
Yemen 354 . 

The second case is associated with an 
appeal sent by twenty-one Alawi Sayyids to 
al-Sharif Husayn of the Hijaz. 355 The signa- 
tories of the appeal informed the latter that 
they had in Java a group of dissenters 
(khawarij), who directed their activities to- 
wards "the hatred of the Prophet's descen- 
dants, spread of intrigues and awakening 
of dissension". To suppress the spread of the 
"corrupt beliefs and ideas" mentioned, they 
requested him to ban the Irshadis from en- 
tering the Hijaz and the Holy Cities. To 
achieve this goal they asked him to appoint 
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one of them as an agent who would respon- 
sible for the defence of the Muslim Faith in 
Java and for the issuance of travel docu- 
ments for those who were interested to visit 
the Holy places in Arabian for ritual and 
educational purposes. The Sharif of Makkah 
seems to have been less interested in put- 
ting his nose in the Alawi-Irshadi discourd 
therefore he published the Alawis' appeal 
in al-Qibla Newspapers, the issue of Dhu al- 
Hajja 1338/August 1920. The release of the 
appeal's contents came as a great shock to 
the Alawi Sayyids and at the same time re- 
lieved their Irshadi rivals, who came to 
know that the Sharif of Makkah was quite 
reluctant to be apart of their conflict with 
the Sayyids 1156 . 

The Alawis' appeal also opened an av- 
enue for the Irshadis to consolidate their 
future contacts with King Abd al-Aziz ibn 
Saud (1876-1953) of the Arabia, particularly 
after the overthrow of the Sharif of Makkah 
in 1924. For instance, in 1926 a delegate of 
three Irshadis was invited by King Abd al- 
Aziz to attend the international conference 
of Muslims held in Makkah. Three years 
later al-Surkitti himself paid a short visit to 
the Holy lands as a guest of the royal Saudi 
family and its Wahhabi advisors 357 . All these 
incidents indicate that the Alawi Sayyids 
had lost their support in the Hijaz and the 
Irshadis gained a new ground of support 
and inspiration for their future activities. 

Hopes of Reconciliation and Frustration of 
Failure: 

The shaykh-sayyid discord seems to 
have created a state of tention among young 
generations of the Hadramis and weakened 
their political status and contribution to the 
nationalist movement in Indonesia. Thus in 
January 1919, Ismail ibn Abd Allah al-Attas, 
representative of the Arabs in the Indone- 


sian People's Council (Volksraad), formed 
a steering committee of twenty members in 
Batavia. He stated the objective of this com- 
mittee as to invite the Arab emigrants for a 
general conference that would be held in 
Batavia on 9 February 1919. The agenda of 
the conference was confined to the follow- 
ing issues: 

(a) to discuss the reunification of the Arab 
emigrants in a political form that 
would safeguard their rights and de- 
fend their interests at the Indonesian 
People's Council. 

(b) to discuss their reaction to the martial 
law that made their recruitment in the 
Indonesian military forces obligatory 
as for the other citizens. 

(c) to solve the practical problems that 
waterdowned their participation in 
the development of the Indonesian 
society. 

(d) to establish a Malay newspaper that 
would voice out their grievances and 
demands, and as well facilitate their 
contact and communication with other 
ethnic communities in the country 33 *. 

This conference agenda reflects the po- 
litical and personal aspirations of al-Attas 
and his supporters among the Hadramis 
who had been born in the Netherlands East 
Indies. It also shows how this group was 
motivated by the idea of establishing an 
ethno-political party that would secure their 
representation in the Indonesian People's 
Council and other state governing institu- 
tions. As de Jonge argues, this move indi- 
cates that there was a growning number of 
the Hadramis who relatively overcame their 
isolation and “became more open to devel- 
opments in the wider Indonesian society". 
They also realized that “Indonesia rather 
than Southern Arabia had become their 
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motherland" 35 ’. Out when the conservative 
Alawi Sayyids realised that al-Attas's pro- 
posal did not meet with their own ambitions 
they conditioned their participation in the 
conference on the dismissal of "the foreign 
intruder" Ahmad al-Surkitti from the mem- 
bership of the steering committee 360 . How- 
ever at the end the conflict between the 
Alawi Sayyids and the Irshadis over the 
membership of al-Surkitti generated a real 
challenge for al-Attas's proposal and finally 
resulted in its rebuff. 

The failure of al-Attas's initiative seem 
to have not driven 'the neural mediators' to 
despair. From 1921 to 1933, more than four 
major reconciliation proposals were pre- 
sented respectively by Husayn Abdin of 
Singapore in 1921, Abd al-Rahman ibn 
Ubayd al-Saqqaf in 1928, Muhammad Abd 
Allah al-Amudi in 1929, and King Abd al- 
Aziz ibn Saud via Ibrahim al-Saqqaf in 1933, 
but all of them ended up in total failure. 361 

This external dimension of the shaykh- 
sayyid discord reflects the contrasting situ- 
ation of the Hadramis themselves, who had 
been torn between their loyalty towards 
their homeland in Yemen and their reality 
as an ethnic minority in Indonesia. The feel- 
ing of the minority led them to depend on 
the Middle Hast in solving their local prob- 
lems in the Diaspora. The involvement of 
Middle East mediators shows that the old- 
timers of the Hadramis were less interested 
in assimilating themselves into the main- 
stream of the Indonesian society, where they 
used to lead their life and career. At the same 
time, the present writer does not believe that 
the Dutch imperialists and their British al- 
lies were interested in developing any form 
of integration between the Hadramis and 
their hosts, because the idea of integration 
itself was in contradiction with the concept 
of "divide and rule". 


At the grass-root level of the Hadrami 
community the shayhk-sayyid discord can 
be viewed as a form of struggle for power, 
where the sayyids would like to maintain 
their status quo and their Irshad rivals were 
interested in destroying their traditional 
castle of power and building their su- 
premacy at their expense. In this respect I 
do agree with Abdullah Burja, who argues 
that: 

" the conflict between the two groups was a 
struggle for power. The Atawis wanted to 
maintain the system of stratification 
amongst the Hadrami community in the Far 
East, for the system gave them political 
power both at home and abroad ... the 
Irshadi wanted to reform the community 
abroad, and in the process abolish the strati- 
fication system. In this u>ay they would gain 
power within the community in the Far East 
and eventually in Hadramaut itself.* 2 

From this point one can argue that the 
debate over legibility in marriage, ijtihad 
and taqlid, and title of sayyid was not more 
than symptoms. The essence of the conflict 
itself was associated with struggle for power 
and socio-political prestige in the society. 
Once again these symptoms were used as 
tools for mobilizing the support and enthu- 
siasm of the clients who were less aware that 
the real concern of the conflict was centered 
on the emancipation of the non-sayyid 
Hadramis from the hegemony of the Alawi 
sayyids. 

Intellectual Contribution of the Irshand's 
Founder 

From his educational background men- 
tioned earlier, Ahmad al-Surkitti can be clas- 
sified as a well-versed scholar in Islamic 
jurisprudence, the Quran and its sciences, 
and a competent litterateur on the Hadith 
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and the Arabic language. The actual foun- 
dations of his Islamic knowledge seems to 
have come primarily from the school of Ibn 
Taymiyya (1269-1328) and Ibn al-Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya (1292-1350), who favoured reform 
on conservative lines. This attitude can be 
observed in his major writings and fatwas 
that deal with the issue of ijtihad-taqlid and 
visitation of saints' graves for mediation 
and intercession 3 * 3 . 

On the question of the ijtihad-taqlid, al- 
Suriktti rejected the blind imitation of the 
four schools of law and called for the resto- 
ration of ijtihad. He criticized the tradition- 
alist i llama who denounced the validity of 
ijtihad due to the absence of a competent 
inujtahid after the death of the founders of 
the four schools of law. He elucidated that 
"his purpose for the opening of the ijtihad 
gate is not to disprove or violate the sound- 
ness of the consensus of the founders of the 
schools of law, but is to follow their sayings 
which are supported by the Quran and 
Sunna." He criticized the fanaticism to or 
the association of the Islamic jurisprudence 
with a certain school of law and encouraged 
true Muslims to follow the Quran and 
Sunna. Whenever they disagreed on a cer- 
tain matter they should restore to the two 
authentic sources of revelation. 361 To sup- 
port this argument, al-Surkitti referred to al- 
Shafii who said that: "if you see that some- 
thing I have said contradicts the words of 
the Messenger of Allah, reject it"; and to Abu 
Hanifah who argued that: "it is forbidden 
for someone who does not know my re- 
vealed source to issue legal judgments on 
the basis of my teaching"; and to Malik who 
confirmed the argument of this companions 
by saying that: "no one among us has put 
forward a refutation without then being re- 
futed himself, no one that is except the in- 
habitant of this noble tomb", and he pointed 
to the grave of the Prophet Muhammad. 365 


By quoting the sayings of these great schol- 
ars al-Surkitti attempted to emphasize that 
the founders of the four schools of law them- 
selves did not encourage Muslims to follow 
their own teachings but to follow their judg- 
ments based on the two authentic sources 
of revelation. In other words, al-Surkitti 
tried to argue that Muslims are not obliged 
to follow the teachings of a certain madhhab 
if they are not sure that the teachings of the 
madhhab concerned have been based on the 
Quran and the Sunna. According to his ar- 
gument, the followers of the madhhab in this 
manner should not be regarded as muqalid 
but rather as mutabi who should be placed 
in a middle position between the muqalid 
and the inujtahid . 3tt 

In this field al-Surkitti was not a pioneer 
himself but to a great extent followed the 
steps of many scholars in the Muslim World 
such as Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi (1703-1762) 
of India, Muhammad ibn Ali al-Shawkani 
(1760-1834) of Yemen, Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Wahhab (1703-1792) of the Hajiz and 
Muhammad Abduh (1849-1905) of Egypt, 
who recognized the Quran and Sunna as the 
basic sources of their ideas and thoughts, 
and rejected the idea of taqlid* 7 . For them, 
as for al-Surkitti as well, the validity of any 
fatwa (legal opinion), idea or practice issued 
by any religious authority after the 
Prophet's death should in principle be 
judged on the basis of the Quran and Sunna. 
In spite of their broad consensus on this 
matter these scholars disagreed on details 
related to the qualifications of the inujtahid 
who would be competent to practice 
ijtihad 364 . For example, al-Shawkani ac- 
knowledged the capability of any Muslim 
with a certain modicum of knowledge and 
understanding to practice ijtihad , w while al- 
Surkitti and the other Muslim scholars ar- 
gued that the mujtahid should be well ac- 
quainted with the sciences of the Quran and 
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Sunna, the usul a l -fifth, the Arabic lan- 
guage. 370 Thus the issue of the mujtahid's 
qualifications became a controversial and 
vital issue that led the traditionalist ulama 
to denounce the validity of ijtihad. On this 
issue Akh. Minhaji recently wrote an article 
on the intellectual debate that took place 
between Ahmad Hassan of Bondung as a 
representative of the reformists in Indone- 
sia and his traditionalist opponents among 
the elite of the Nahdlatul Ulama (Renais- 
sance of Religious scholars) and the Alawi 
Sayyids. 371 Al-Sayyid Hasan al-Habshi and 
some activists of the Nahdlatul Ulama, for 
example, acknowledged the validity of 
taqlid on the ground that the founders of the 
schools of law had based their judgments 
on the Quran and the Sunna. The call for 
the restoration of ijtihad, from their point of 
view, was a baseless claim since these schol- 
ars were better versed on the two authentic 
sources of revelation compared with their 
successors. They denied the restoration of 
ijtihad on the assumption that there was no 
qualified mujtadid to practice this business 
after the death of the founders of the four 
schools of law. In this respect al-Habshi at- 
tacked Ahmad Hassan personally and ac- 
cused him of not having "enough knowl- 
edge of Arabic to support his ambition as a 
scholar" or as a mujtahid who would be 
qualified to practice ijtihad On the same 
ground, the Alawi Sayyids branded al- 
Surkitti as a mujadid (renewer) of the Mus- 
lim Faith and sometime as a zandiq (unbe- 
liever or atheist) who did no believe in Is- 
lam. One of their prominent scholars, Alawi 
bin Tahir al-Hnddad, proclaimed that the 
main objective of the restoration of ijtihad 
was to establish a new madhahab that would 
undermine the authority of the four schools 
of law and enable its founders to satisfy 
their own political aspirations and personal 
interests. From the point of his view the 


sponsors of this ideas should not be classi- 
fied as from Ahl at -Sunna wa al-jama (the 
adherents of the Sunna and the community) 
but rather being considered as innovators 
and divergent who would like to destroy the 
fundamentals of Islam and create fitna 
(temptation) among Muslims. As a result of 
this fitna the Muslim Ummah would be di- 
vided into seventy-three groups. All of them 
would go astray from the right path of Is- 
lam except one" that its members would (1) 
support what had been decided by the 
imams, (2) acknowledge the consensus of the 
companions of the Prophet and their suc- 
cessor ulama, (3) interpret the Quran and the 
Hadith in accordance with the terms and 
meanings which had been recognized by the 
Muslim scholars, and (4) respect the descen- 
dants of the Prophet Muhammad (saw). 373 

Another issue that attracted the atten- 
tion of al-Surkitti, as other reformist schol- 
ars in the Muslim World, was the issue of 
the Sufi-practices associated with the visi- 
tation of saints' tombs and graves for me- 
diation and intercession. These practices 
were condemned by al-Surkitti on the 
grounds that they would water-down the 
concept of the oneness of Allah and let Mus- 
lims to associate other beings with Him. As 
a direct resposne levelled against this criti- 
cism, the Alawi Sayyids attacked al-Surkitti 
and marked him as a mere imitator of 
Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab (1703- 
1787) 374 because in many of his writings he 
criticized the cult of their saints and de- 
nounced their Sufi practices (i.e. visitation 
of saints' graves and intercession between 
the Muslim and Allah) as innovations 
( bida). m He only acknowledged the visita- 
tion of Muslim graves in general as a means 
for the remembrance of the Hereafter and 
emphasised that such a visitation should not 
be accompanied by any kind of blamewor- 
thy practices like loud weeping or believ- 
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ing that the visiting saint could mediate or 
intercede between his visitor and Allah. 576 
In this respect the Alawi sayyids seem to 
have been right because al-Surkitti was 
greatly influenced by the attitude of 
Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab who dis- 
missed all Sufi-practices in Arabia and con- 
sidered them "as un-Islamic and, more se- 
riously, as polytheistic (polytheism is the 
only unforgivable sin in Islam)" 377 . For Ibn 
Abd al-Wahhab, as for al-Surkitti, many Sufi 
shaykhs and their followers "were worse 
than kafir (infidels), because they strayed 
very far from the right path of the Prophet 
Muhammad's sunnah (exemplary life) 578 . 

As was mentioned earlier, this issue of 
the sufi practices was among the other rea- 
sons that led al-Surkitti to enter in direct 
encounter with his Alawi employers, who 
afterward fettered him to resign from the 
administration of the Khayr schools in 1914. 
The Alawi sayyids refused to accept any 
form of compromise with al-Surkitti on this 
matter because they were aware that the 
spread of such salafi ideas would undermine 
their political and social pretige in the 
Diaspora and home. For this reason, they 
tried to mobilize the support of their clients 
and sometimes their coloinal patrons 
against al-Surkitti by branding him as a 
mere imitator of Muhammad ibn al- 
Wahhab, as a preacher of the Sudanese 
Mahdi's teachings in the Netherlands East 
Indies or as a communist who would like 
to dismantle the social status quo of the 
Hadrami community. In the previous para- 
graphs we have discussed these controver- 
sial accusations, and investigated why did 
the Alawi sayyids raise them against al- 
Surkitti and to what extent they enabled 
them to undermine the power and prestige 
of the Irshadis. 

Another primary concern of al-Surkitti 
was also directed towards the education of 


Arab-Muslim youths in Java. The develop- 
ment of the educational system adopted by 
the Khayr Organization was the focal pur- 
pose beh ; nd his invitation from the Hijaz 
and appointment as a headmaster of the 
Khayr schools in Jakarta. In this field al- 
Surkiiti gave priority to three major issues 
including the development of school cur- 
riculum, cultivation of Islamic ethics among 
the students, and improvement of the sta- 
tus of women in the society. He first started 
with the school curriculum, where he intro- 
duced new secular subjects such as arith- 
metic and bookkeeping and put further 
emphasis on the Islamic jurisprudence and 
the Arabic language. His argument was that 
the education should be compatible with the 
needs of the society and used as a means 
for the development of the Muslim commu- 
nity. After resigning from the Khayr Orga- 
nization he established the Islah and Irshad 
Organization, he wrote several reports, 
memorandums and pamphlets on this issue. 
For example, the constitution of the Islah 
and Irshad Organization itself pointed out 
that the schools of the Irshad would be 
opened for all Muslim youths and particu- 
larly the sons of the members of the organi- 
zation, and would teach the Quran, the 
Hadith, the Islamic jurisprudence, besides 
other secular disciplines including arith- 
metic, history, geography, engineering, 
logic, astronomy and Latin languages 
(Dutch and English). 579 In his interview with 
the correspondent of al-Dahna newspaper, 
al-Surkitti showed his interest in establish- 
ing a secondary school, where the gradu- 
ates of the Irshad primary schools could 
pursue their study on the principles of eco- 
nomics, commerce, agriculture, law, phi- 
losophy of religion and westerner lan- 
guages. He believed that the study of these 
disciplines was among the factors that con- 
tributed to the renaissance of Japan and at 
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the same time would help Muslims to de- 
velop their own communities. In March 
1919 he wrote an evaluation report on the 
performance of the Irshad schools and sug- 
gested a series of reforms in curriculum and 
administration. He advised the administra- 
tion of the Islah and Irshad Organization to 
adopt the curriculum of the Dutch primary 
and secondary schools besides their reli- 
gious disciplines, and argued that the intro- 
duction of such an educational programme 
would pave the way for the graduates of the 
Irshad to get a formal recognition by the 
government and be entitled to compete at 
the job market. He also suggested the es- 
tablishment of an academic and cultural li- 
brary for the students and the foundation 
of a periodical journal that would enable 
them to exchange their ideas and views and 
transmit their knowledge to the other sec- 
tors of the society. It seems that the delay of 
the administration of the Islah and Irshad 
Organization in translating this proposal 
into practice was one of the main reasons 
that led al-Surkitti to suspend his adminis- 
trative role for two years at the administra- 
tion of the Irshad schools’ 80 . 

Al-Surkitti as well attempted to improve 
the status of women in the Hardrami com- 
munity. He claimed that the oppressive con- 
ditions of women among the Arabs in In- 
donesia as in other Muslim countries were 
the product of ignorance and misinterpre- 
tation of the revealed texts. For him the out- 
come of this oppression resulted in the 
weakness and laziness of the children who 
did not receive proper guidance and orien- 
tation during their formative years from 
their "ignorant mothers". 5 * 1 To enable the 
society to overcome this problem, he en- 
couraged women education and opened 
evening classes for adult women when he 
was working at the Khayr Organization. 
During his first years at the Islah and Irshad 


Organization, female students were admit- 
ted to the boys' schools and their number 
increased in a steady and gradual process. 
In 1929 the first Irshad school for girls was 
founded in Pekalongan and immediately 
attracted over one hundred students. As 
Natiale Mobini-Kesheh wrote, the curricu- 
lum of the girls' schools varied from that of 
the boys' schools. Girls were provided with 
the same Islamic education as boys but be- 
sides the Islamic disciplines other important 
arts such as needlework, sewing and the 
principles of cooking were introduced. 382 
Thus by this move al-Surkitti succeeded in 
making a dramatic break with the dominant 
traditions and norms of the Hadrami com- 
munity, which was against the modem edu- 
cation in general and women education in 
particular. 

Al-Surkitti also believed that the cause 
of the decline of the Haradmi community 
lay in the corrupt beliefs of the Hadramis 
themselves who got astray from the right 
path of Islam. To overcome this problem he 
made the hearts and minds of the Hadrami 
students as his main target for change. He 
paid special attention to their moral train- 
ing in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of Islam. In this respect he tried 
to inculcate in them the concept of tawhid, 
equality of Muslims and prohibition of seek- 
ing help from graves, amulets, spells and 
soothsayers. It is obvious that al-Surkitti's 
attitude was purposely designed towards 
demoralizing the dominant Sufi practices in 
the Hadrami soceity and undermining the 
status quo of the Alawi Sayyids who pro- 
posed them as the sole preachers of true Is- 
lam among the Arab community in the 
Diaspora 3 *'. The outcomes of this policy re- 
sulted in the decline the sayyids' prestige 
and in creating a group of the Irshadis who 
were at loggerheads with their yesterday- 
masters. 
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Conclusion 

Whatever the facts of the shaykh-sayyid 
discord, one can hardly deny the significant 
contribution of Ahmad al-Surkitti to the 
Islah and Tajdid movement in the Malay 
world. It is true that he was not the the kind 
of intellectual who did extensive writing or 
tried to work out a complex theoretical sys- 
tem. He was rather one who picked up, com- 
bined and developed a number of existing 
intellectual themes to create a novel work 
that would suit the need and expectations 
of his Islah and Irshad Movement in Indone- 
sia. It seems that what has made him a con- 
troversial personality was his emphasis on 
the establishment of a revivalist and mod- 
ernist Muslim society. The society that 


would reject the conservative attitude of the 
blind imitation of the four schools of law, 
and denounce the Sufi practices that were 
in contrast with the fundamentals of Islam. 
To achieve this goal, he introduced a prag- 
matic system of education that would train 
the Arab Muslim youth in Indonesia of how 
to challenge the social norms and religious 
obligations of their own traditional society, 
and of how to move towards the establish- 
ment of an "ideal Muslim community". At 
the end, this attitude, as was mentioned, led 
to the division of the Hadarmi community 
in the Diaspora into two encountering 
groups that included the Alawi Sayyids on 
the one hand and the non-sayyid Hadramis 
on the other. 
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Spiritual Economy — Syed Ali 
Hamadani and his role in 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS IN KASHMIR 


The history of Sufism in Kashmir is 
spread over a long period of time starting 
from Bulbul Shah to the Sufi poets. Sufi 
Saints are still inspiring people of Kashmir 
by the:* subtle mystical insights. The 
Suharwardi, Naqashbandi and Qadiri Sufi 
Orders have also played a very great role in 
the process of spiritualization of Kashmir. 
This process was taken to it's logical con- 
clusion by the localized Rishi version of Sufi 
teachings and a central figure in this regard 
was Sheikh Noorud'-Din, commonly known 
ns Nund Rush. Islam came to Kashmir from 
Central Asia and was latter accommodated 
within the Kashmirian ethos, which was 
shaped by diverse factors over a period of 
time. The local people of Kashmir received 
f 


the influences from Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Zoroastrianism. One important ideo- 
logical framework which can be discerned 
running through all activities of foreign and 
local Sufis and mystics of Kashmir was 
based mainly on the works of Ibn Arabi and 
specifically his theory of Wahdat -al-Wajud. 

A different trend which emerged after 
the coming of the Sufis from Persia and Cen- 
tral Asia, was the crude synchronized form 
of it, which came to fore with the develop- 
ment of an indigenous Sufi Order, known 
as Rishism. 

Moreover, a very significant dimension 
of Kashmiri Sufism is, apart from the com- 
plete adherence to'Spiritual Ethics', it's con- 
spicuous encouragement of economic activ- 
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ity in Kashmir. The Carpet Industry and 
various handicrafts were introduced into 
Kashmir by Saiyed Ali Hamadani and his 
band of Sufi followers, who came to Kash- 
mir from Central Asia during medieval pe- 
riod . 

Moreover ,the Muslim Kishis used to 
grow trees ,which would bear fruit, and cul- 
tivate land .There was a very strong tradi- 
tion of establishing 'langars' within every 
hospice constructed by the Kashmir Sufis 
starting from Bulbul Shah to Baba Dawud 
Batmallo Sahib. This specific feature of 
Tasawuff had a tremendous impact on the 
economy of Kashmir. Thus apart from Spiri- 
tual Ethics, a type of Spiritual Economy was 
brought to fore .It was ,a type of "Practical 
mysticism" to quote Evelyn Underhill, 
which served as the 'art of union' with the 
reality in its mundane and transcendental 
forms. 

In this paper we will discuss the lesser 
known contribution of the Kashmiri Sufis 
and will also elaborate upon their activities 
with special reference to Saiyed ALI 
Hamadani in the context of the enduring 
impact , which was exerted by them on the 
Spiritual and economic activities of 
Kashmiri people . Tins pragmatic Spiritual 
and mundane facet of mysticism has not 
been explored to the required extent. More- 
over, this is the subject , which makes Sufism 
very relevant in the context of the mechani- 
cal and consumerist environment which has 
relegated everything spiritual or moral to 
an oblivious position. 

To start with the history of Sufism in 
Kashmir is spread over a long period of time 
starting from Bulbul Shah to the Sufi poets. 
Sufi saints are still inspiring people of Kash- 
mir by their subtle mystical insights. The 
Suharwardi, Naqashbandi and Qadri Sufi 
Orders have also played a very great role in 


the process of Islamisation of Kashmir. This 
process was taken to it's logical conclusion 
by the localized Rishi version of Sufi teach- 
ings, and a central figure in this regard was 
Shaykh Nooru'd-Din, popularly known as 
Nund Resh. Islam came to Kashmir from 
Central Asia and later on was accommo- 
dated within the Kashmirian ethos, which 
was shaped by diverse factors over a large 
period of time. The local people of Kash- 
mir received the influences from Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Zoroastrainism. Even the 
Sufis had imbibed some elements, which 
were considered anti-Shariat by some au- 
thors. For example, Mirza Haidar laments 
about the "un-Islamic and anti-Shariat ways 
of Sufis. "1 

Moreover, the spiritualization process 
started with the coming of the Sufis from 
other parts of Islamic world. According to 
G.M.D. Sufi: 

".... These Syeds and their followers 
seem to have stimulated the tendency 
to mysticism for which Buddhism and 
Vedantism had already paved the 
way". 2/ 

Another author says, 

"Popular saint singers, became the apostles 
of a synthesis amt rapprochement , aided by 
common points in Advaita and Sufism" 3. 

But it should not be misconstrued by 
this fact that the role of Islam was 
marginalised and overshadowed by the lo- 
cal influences, as the phenomenon of Sufism 
is to be viewed always in its global perspec- 
tive, and Kashmir was not an exception to 
it. Since the Suharwardi, Naqashbandi, 
Qadiria, Kubarawi and Rishi schools of Sufi 
thought flourished side by side in Kashmir, 
the interplay of various foreign and local 
elements in the flowishing of Kashmir mvs- 
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ticism can easily be discerned. 

Sufism came to Kashmir after the emer- 
gence of Khanqahs and Silsilas had taken 
form at varioius places in the Islamic world. 
Though "almost simultaneously with the 
foundation of Muslim rule in Kashmir (720/ 
1320), Sufism was introduced there." Still 
there are evidences that Islam had made its 
inroads long before the establishment of 
Muslim rule in Kashmir. But there is no 
doubt that the systematic and well- 
organised Sufi activities began only towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. Hence 
forward Sufis like Sved Ali Hamadani, Mir 
Muhammad, Saiyyid Jaamaluddin Bukhari 
and Saiyid Ismail Shami began to enter 
Kashmir in quick succession.4/ One impor- 
tant ideological framework, which can be 
discerned running through all the activities 
of foreign and local Sufis and mystics in 
Kashmir, was based mainly on the works of 
Ibn'Arabi and the Kashmiri Sufis seem to 
have taken little notice of Shaykh Alaud-Din 
Simani's criticism of Wahdat-al-Wajud of 
Ibn Arabi. A different trend, which emerged 
after the coming of the Sufis from Persia and 
Central Asia, was the crude synchronized 
form of it, which came to fore with the de- 
velopment of an indigenous Sufi order 
known as the Rishism.5/ 

To start with let us take a close view of 
some Sufi stalwarts. Much research work 
has been done on the Kubarawi and Rish 
mystical movements of Kashmir. The 
monumental works of Prof. M. Ishaq Khan, 
titled as "Kashmir's Transition to Islam - 
The Role of Muslim Rishis" (published by 
Manner Publication Delhi, 1994, and 1997,); 
"Sufism in Kashmir", of Prof. A.Q. Rafiqi, 
(Bharitiya Publishing House, New Delhi) 
are the books in point. Therefore, I have 
confined my attention to lesser-known his- 
tory of Sufism in Kashmir. The role of Sufis 


belonging to the Suharwardi, Naqashbandi 
and Qadiri orders has been elucidated in the 
following pages. 

Sayyid Sharfud'-Din 'Abdur Rahman, 
(d. 1327 CE), popularly known as Bulbul 
Shah, was given the title of Bilal, because 
his extreme love of the Prophet. He was the 
disciple of the Suharwardi Sufi, Shah 
Ni'matullah Wali Farsi. Bulbul Shah suc- 
ceeded in attracting to Islam Rinchen Shah 
(1324 CE), who was instrumental in popu- 
larizing Islam in Kashmir. Parimu Says: 

"By sheer accident or manipulation , it so 
happened that Rinchnna's eyes fell on Bul- 
, bul Shah, a Muslim Fakir, so he became a 
Muslim and adopted the name Sultan 
Sadruddin."6/ We have already refuted the 
vinos which suggest that the conversion of 
Rittchana to Islam was based on any ma- 
nipulation wha tsoever. 

It is said that after Rinchana came to the 
throne, he held discussions with both Hindu 
and Buddhist priests, in order to ascertain 
truth but none could satisfy him. Finally, he 
decided to accept the religion of the first 
person that he should see the next morning. 
That person was Bulbul Shah, a Suharwardi 
Saint, who at that time was offering prayers 
near the royal palace. Rinchana immedi- 
ately went to him, and after inquiring about 
his religion, accepted Islam.7/ 

Thus Bulbul Shah, the first Suharwardi 
Sufi, was able to convert Rinchana to Islam 
apart from some 10,000 converts, including 
Rawanchandra, the brother-in-law of 
Rinchana. Rinchana, in turn granted the rev- 
enues of certain villages to Bulbul Shah for 
his maintenance and also built a Khanqah 
for him near his own palace. 8/ 

Attached to the Khanqah was a large 
Langer-khanah (kitchen) known as Bulbul 
Lankar, where the poor were fed free of cost 
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twice a day.9/ 

A mosque was also built near the hos- 
pice by Rinchana, (Sadruddin, the new 
name given to him by Bulbul shah), where 
he offered congregational prayers at ap- 
pointed times. Though Prof. Rafiqui at- 
tributes Rinchana's conversion to Islam, to 
"political reasons",! 0/ but the real motive 
behind the conversion seems to be spiritual 
yearning of the king rather the "political 
expediency".! 1/ 

Thus the first Suhrawardi Sufi, of whom 
wc have any record to have entered Kash- 
mir, was Bulbul Shah, who by converting 
the king, increased the prestige of Islam and 
led to the acceptance of the new faith by 
some of the nobles and, according to one 
tradition, by 10,000 inhabitants of the Val- 
ley.12/ 

Bulbul Shah led a life of complete self- 
abnegation and preached against supersti- 
tious and charlatans widely prevalent 
amongst the Kashmiris of his period. He 
helped ihe poor, and showed immense love 
towards the down trodden. 

During the reign of Sultan Zainu'l- 
' Abidin (1420-70), another Suharwardi saint, 
Saivid Muhamad Isfahani, (or Rif'ai, b. 735/ 
840) arrived in Kashmir. He was the disciple 
of Saiyid Jalaluddin Bukhari of Uch, popu- 
larly called Makhdum Jahaniyan Jahangasht 
(1308-84). Sayyid Muhammad lived a life of 
retirement. He first took up his residence in 
Srinagar and later on entered the village of 
Khanpur (Baramullah). Since he applied 
himself to the most austere spiritual exer- 
cises, he is known as Janbaz (one who stakes 
his life). 13/ 

It is said that he came to Kashmir with 
about 150 saints and entered into Kashmir, 
from Shopian in A.H. 827 (1421 A.D.). He 
was very fond of providing food to the poor 
from his La n gar, the place where he stayed 


was called Khanpur, meaning "a place of 
eating". He established a preaching centre 
in Baramullah and constructed a mosque 
and an Eid-gah as well. 

The other Suharwardi Sufis who came 
to Kashmir are: 

Saiyid Ahmad Kirmani, who came to 
Kashmir during the reign of Sultan Nazuk 
Shah (1529-30, 1540-52). A Khanqah was 
built for him at Narwara, in Srinagar and 
an annual grant was assigned to it from the 
State revenue for the maintenance of his 
Langar. Among his disciples was Baba 
Mas'aud, popularly known as Narwar 
Sahib. 

Another important Suharwardi Sufi was 
Saiyid Jamaluddin Bukhari, who arrived in 
Kashmir in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Among his disciples, was Sheikh 
Hamza Makhdum. Shaikh Hamza was born 
in (900/1494) at Tujar, near Soporc. Saiyid 
jamaluddin, before his departure from 
Kashmir, gave the Shaikh authority to en- 
roll disciples into the Suharwardi order. 
Sheikh Hamza considered the Zikr (remem- 
brance of the name of God) to be medicine 
for the ailment of the hearts on the one hand, 
and strongly disapproved of Sama' (mysti- 
cal music) on the other. Shaykh Hamza is 
popularly known in Kashmir as Mahbubul 
Alam (beloved of the world). He died in 
984/1576. He was buried on the slope of 
Koh-i-Maran in Srinagar, where in his life- 
time he used to spend long hours in medi- 
tation. 14/ Makhdum Hamza called upon 
people to lead a virtuous life, pay the reli- 
gious taxes and acquire knowledge. 15/ 

Among the disciplines of Shaikh Hamza 
are Sufis like Baba Dawud Khaki, Maulana 
Shnmsu'd-Din Pal, Khvvaja Ishaq Qari, 
Khwaja Hasan Qari and Baba Haidar 
Tulmuli. Of these the most distinguished 
was Baba Dawud Khaki, (d. 1585 A.D)16/ 
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He is the author of a number of books 
like Dastur-ru-Salikin, Virdul-al-Murdidin, 
Qasida-i-Jalaliyya etc. Baba Dawud was an 
outstanding poet as well. 

Baba Daud approved of Sama' which 
did his teacher, Shaykh Hamza and the 
other Shrawardi Sufis denounce it. He ar- 
gued that Sama' stimulates love when heard 
within the limits prescribed by the Sufi mas- 
ters. 17/ He upheld Zikr-i-Khafi (inward re- 
membrance of God), instead of Zikr-i-Jahri 
(rememberance of God loudly) and believed 
that the latter was meant for beginners 
alone. 18/ 

Like, the Suharwardi Sufis, he believed 
that the renouncement of the world did not 
mean that one should go naked or wear a 
Longota, (the narrow strip of cloth). Renun- 
ciation in fact demands nothing but 
sincereity on the part of the devotee, wealth 
in itself was no obstacle to the mystical 
path. 19/ 

The Naqashbandi order was introduced 
in Kashmir during the reign of Sultan 
Siknndar (1389-1413). It made it's presence 
felt with the advent of Khwaja Mahmud to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century.20/ 
Naqushbandi order was introduced in 
Kashmir by Saiyid Hilal (d. 861/1457). 

Saiyid Hilal left only one disciple, 
named Mir Saiyid Amin, popularly known 
in Kashmir as Wusi-Sahib'. He led a life of 
retirement at Asham. After the death of 
Saiyid Hilal, Saiyid Amin moved to Srinagar 
and confined himself to a room near Koh-i- 
Maran. Saiyid Amin seems to be an ardent 
advocate of the doctrine of Wahdatul-al- 
Wujud (Unity of Being). Some of his verses 
seem very pertinent to be quoted. For ex- 
ample, he says:- 

~Thc world and the men of the world are 
endowed with the essence of the Eternal , if 
you look deeply (you) will find everything 


in the human being". 

He says further, "The entire Universe is 
with me. My abode is beyond lamakan 
(spaceless world). O'alim (religious 
scholar)! My body is (itself) a universe. 
Know! The soul of universe is my soul". 21 / 

He was a broad minded Sufi, and didn't 
descriminate people on the basis of their 
credal denominations. He says, "Do not 
scorn infidelity, to those who have found out 
truth, it is not different from faith". Again 
he says, "To an 'arif (Gnostic) the difference 
between the mosque and temple are mean- 
ingless. Men endowed with spiritual emi- 
nence, find both good and even identical". 
About the mystical union with God, he 
says:- "I want visal, (union). I do not want 
cither this world or the other. I worship 
God, I do not worship houses or walls". He 
was killed in 1484 along with the fifteen 
members of the family. He was later bur- 
ied at 'Alikadal.22/ 

Another Naqashbandi saint was Khwaja 
Khawand Mahmud (d. 1642). He did not 
stay in Kashmir for a long period and soon 
left for Agra. However, in the seventeenth 
century, he made several visits to Kashmir, 
and helped in the popularization of 
Naqashbandi order in Kashmir.23/ 

The impact of Shaykh Ahmad Sarhindi 
was reflected on the Sufis of Kashmir also. 
For example, Shaykh Murad Teng was the 
disciple of Shaykh Abdul Ahad Sarhindi 
Faruqi, who was the son of Shaykh Ahmad 
Sarhindi. Apart from this influence, he 
imbided impact from Muhamad Yousuf 
Kawsa, Mulla Abdullah, Khwaja 
Muhammad Naqashbandi etc. 116 Shaykh 
Ahad Sarhindi came to Kashmir and Shaykh 
Murad went to Sarhind along with his peer 
in 1081. AH and returned back to Kashmir 
after getting complete Sufi training and the 
letter of authority to initiate others in the 
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Order of the Sufis he belonged to. Among 
his illustrious disciples was Khwaja 'Azam 
Deedah Mari, who is a famous Kashmiri 
historian and the author of Waq'aat-i-Kash- 
mir. He remained in the company of his 
Shaykh for twelve years. Among the nov- 
ices of Shaykh Murad were other people like 
Khwaja Sayyid Sharif, who died in 1114 
A.H.24/ 

The Qadiri order was introduced in 
Kashmir in the second half of the sixteenth 
century by Sayyid Ni'matullah Shah Qadri. 
Before coming to Kashmir, he was living in 
India, where he was a disciple of Shaykh 
Muhammud Dervesh Qadiri. Saiyid 
Ni'matullah did not stay long in Kashmir 
and soon left for India. Among his disciples 
in Kashmir was Shaykh Mirk Mir. He was 
the son of one Saiyid Shamsud-din Andrabi, 
whose ancestors had migrated to Kashmir 
from Andrab, Khurasan Iran, in the reign 
of Sultan Sikandar. Shayk Mirak Mir spent 
most of his time in meditation at a Khanqah 
in Srinagar, known as Khanqah-i-Andrabi. 
He died in 1582 A.D, and was buried at 
Mallaratla in Srinagar. Another Qadri saint, 
who came to Kashmir in 1581 A.H. from 
somewhere in India was Saiyid Ism'ail 
Shami. He did not stay long in Kashmir and 
returned to India, but during his brief stay 
there, he firmly laid the foundation of the 
Qadiri order in Kashmir. His famous dis- 
ciple was Mir Nazuk Niyazi. Mir Nazuk did 
not approve of the practice of Sama, unlike 
the first Qadiri saint in Kashmir, Sayyid 
Ni'matullah. He died in 1614 A.D and was 
buried at Qazi Kadal in Srinagar. His eldest 
son, Mir Yousuf (d. 1617) who was initiated 
to the Qadiri order by his father, took up 
mir Nazuk's Khanqah at Khanyar, in 
Srinagar. Mir Muhammad Ali (d. 1660 A.D), 
the third son of Mir Nazuk, popularized the 
Qadiri order in Kashmir.25/ 


Apart from the above Qadri saints, men- 
tion may be made of Mullah Shah 
Badakshani, who stayed in Kashmir for 
more than 22 years. He was among the dis- 
ciples of Mian Mir Qadri. In this way 
Suharwardi, Naqashbandi and Qadri were 
very important Sufi Orders, which influ- 
enced Kashmir in several ways and pre- 
pared the way for the Sufistic interpretation 
of Islam, which was the hallmark of the 
Kubarawi and Rishi Silsilas (orders) of 
Kashmir. 

The Wahdat-al-Wajud (Unity of Being) 
philosophy was advocated by almost all 
Kashmiri Sufis, which obtensibly seems to 
have several resemblances with Hindu 
Vedanta, darshan. Even the famous 
'Kubarawi, Sufi Saiyyid Ali Hamadani 
(1314-1384) was an ardenlh advocate of the 
same philosophy. Although Sayyid 'Ali's 
teacher Allaudin Simnani was fiercely op- 
posed to the theory of Wahdat-al-Wajud.. He 
wrote a tract in defence of the Wujudi doc- 
trine, entitled as "Risala-i-Wujudiyya". He 
wrote two commentaries on Ibn Arabis' ac- 
claimed ~Fusus-al-Hikam". According to 
Prof. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami and Farooq 
Bukhari, Sayyid Ali was the first to intro- 
duce Ibn Aiabi's thoughts in South Asia. 

The founder of Rishi movement of Kash- 
mir, Shaykh Noorudin (d. 1440 CE) also 
adopts the Wujudi trend of philosophy, in 
the fourteenth century. He says, for ex- 
ample, "After abandoning myself, I found 
the Being (Mujud)." And he says further. 

"/ looked for my benevolent God with an 
undivided mind, and then alone I recognized 
the reality of my own self. And he also says, 

“Oh fool! Why do you want to waste your 
life in seclusion. Learn self-inlrospectioin 
and talk to God. Who is within you". 26/ 
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Thus, Sufism in Kashmir was 
unique in the sense that unlike the Cen- 
tral Asia, it accommodated Suharwardi, 
Naqashbandi and Qadiri orders within the 
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II 


Syed Ali Hamadani holds man as micro- 
cosm in whom are reflected all the attributes 
of macrocosm. God has deposited in his 
heart the secrets or elements which are nei- 
ther in 'Arsh' (Throne), Farsh (Earth) and 
Aasman (sky). Syed says that man is a small 
universe in his appearance but in its actual- 
ity, reality and essence he is the macrocosm 
(Jahan-i-Kabir) 1/ 

Since Syed Ali Hamadani was greatly 
influenced by Ibn Arab's Wahdat-al-Wajud, 
the universe according to him is a "Big 
Man" created by God in order to realize 
Himself, while man is a small universe, re- 
flecting like a well polished mirror the ob- 
jects of nature or cosmos as they really are. 
The perfect man is the vicegerent of God on 
earth. He is endowed with the ability to 
cognize or understand the whole universe. 
All the elements of universe receive the 
munificence of God through him, and 
through him God beholds His creatures and 
has mercy upon them. 2/ 


To Syed Ali Hamadani S'aadah is the 
end of man's life and the objects. But no end 
is end in itself; it becomes a means for an- 
other end, for everything has some special 
purpose or end for which it is created. It is 
achieved, it renders happiness possible. 
Hamadani calls this end as Sa'adat, or 
Saadah-i-Ukhrawia or Saadah-al-'Abdi or 
Saadat-i-Haqiqi. 

One can attain Sa'adah by following the 
people who are on right path. Moreover, one 
shoud spend his possessions in the way of 
God. It is very difficult to stand in the rank 
of Sufis. But one should make his efforts to 
be in the rank of Ahl-i-Futat (people of mag- 
nanimity). If one does not do so he will be 
amongst the people in loss.3/ 

Men are created dependent. They need 
each other's help for the fulfillment of their 
works and their success. Thus the people 
shoud help each other according to their 
capacity.4/ 

Hamadani substantiates his views by a 
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Prophetic saying i.e., "the Prophet said that 
Muslims arc like a building, in which every 
brick supports the building for its erection 
and strength. In the same way the indi- 
vidual Muslims are like the bricks giving 
essential support to the edifice of Muslim 
society. Externally strong people possess- 
ing the gifts of God must spend them in his 
way. But in the contrary they forget their 
duty and the rights of others:"5/. Hamadani 
exhorted people to spend in the way of God 
and admonished the people for their miser- 
liness. For example, he quotes the Quranic 
verses in which it is revealed that the pos- 
session of a miser will be of no use in the 
life hereafter. It will become the cause of 
miser's destruction rather 6/ 

Miserliness causes destruction, blood- 
shed and is an open revolt against Allah. 
Sayed Ali quotes a tradition, which runs as:- 
"Save yourself from miserliness. It caused 
the destruction of the people before you. 
Due to it they did bloodshed and made for- 
bidden lawful (Halal). They are condemned 
to Hell. "7/ 

The malady of miserliness should be 
overcome by spending the wealth in the 
way of Allah. One should sit in the gather- 
ing of good ones to reach the goal or to at- 
tain the Saadah .8/ 

Hamadani exhorts the Muslim ruler to 
satisfy the needs of the Muslims, as it con- 
stitutes the highest form of worship. He 
should always seek to satisfy the needs of 
his subjects.9/ 

Thus, Syed Ali Hamadani has presented 
a comprehensive code of conduct for an in- 
dividual and a ruler to lead a virtuous life, 
which could finally lead him to eternal sal- 
vation. (Sa'adah). In this scheme he has not 
lost sight of earning by lawful means and 
spending one's possessions in the way of 
God. He has laid emphasis on earning from 


Halal (lawful) sources, which is a hallmark 
of his Sufi thought. 

Hamadani entered the valley in the 
reign of Sultan Shihab-ud-Din in 774/1372. 
After staying for a short time he left for 
Mecca. He visited Kashmir second time in 
781/1379 in the reign of Sultan Qutbu'd- 
Din. This time he stayed in there for two and 
a half years and then left for Turkistan via 
Ladakh in 783 A.H. He paid the third visit 
in 785/1383, stayed in Kashmir for a short 
period, and then left "Kashmir on account 
of ill-health and stayed at Pakhli for ten 
days at the request of the ruler of that place 
whose name was Sultan Muhammad." 
However, Baharistan-i-Shahi does not men- 
tion I lamadani's third visit. Hamadani died 
in 786 A.H., at the age of 73 in Kanar, a place 
in the vicinity of Pakhli. His body was car- 
ried to Khattalan now in Russian Tajkistan 
and was buried there on 25 Jumadul Awwal, 
787,130 (14 July 1385). 10/ 

It is said that Saiyed Ali Hamadani trav- 
eled through the then inhabited world thrice 
in his life. The purpose of his visit was to 
know the etiquette's, customs and manners 
of the people living in these places. He says 
for example. 

"/ traveled thrice from the West to the East 
and observed many wonderful events and 
things in the sea and land. When ever l 
reached to a city or an inhabitat , 1 observed 
that the customs and habits of that place are 
altogether different from that of the other 
places. " 11/. 

Abu Muhammad Haji Muhiuddin has 
indicated that this travelling was taken in 
this manner. In the first instance, he visited 
from one city to another, second time from 
one village to another and third time from 
one household to another. He met the as- 
cetics, Qutbs, and others during this travel- 
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ling. Nooruddin Badakhshi writes: - that 
during his travel he went to Muzdaq and 
Khatlan, Balk, Badakhshan, Syria, Baghdad, 
Hijaz, Rome, Mawaraul-al-Nahar and 
Sarandeep (Lanka). "12/ 

Thus, the travels of Syed 'Ali Hamadani 
were quite extensive. Though Prof. Rafiqui, 
Prof. Khan, Gh. Rasool Bhat and other schol- 
ars hold that the early sources are unani- 
mous "in saying that Sayyid 'Ali came to 
Kashmir only once." While as Hasan and 
Miskin maintain that 'Sayyid 'Ali visited 
Kashmir three times, in 774/1372-73, 781/ 
1379-80, and 785/1383-84. Rafiqui for ex- 
ample says that according to a legend, 
Sayyid Ali is said to have ..uveled three 
times all over the world and Hasan and 
Miskin seem to have based their account on 
this story. Such modern scholars as 
Muhi'ud-Din Sufi, and Muhibbui Hasan, 
agree with them, both relying on 
Miskin"13/. According to Hikmat, Sayyid 
'Ali visited Kashmir twice" 14/. In the same 
way an Iranian journal, Darya, Shiraz, indi- 
cates that Saiyid Ali came to Kashmir in 
A.H. 785 for the third time and stayed there 
upto Dhil-q'adah of 786, before intending 
to leave Kashmir, Prof. Shamsu'd-Din 
Ahmadl5/ accepted 'Azam Dedah-mari's 
view that three visits were made by Sayyid 
Ali Hamadani to Kashmir, i.e. second time 
the Sayyid came to Kashmir, during 
Qutbu'Dins rein in 781 A.H and stayed there 
for about six months, and third time in 785 
A.H.16/ 

The Sadat (descendants of the prophet 
SAW) and the people who accompanied 
with Syed Ali Hamadani to Kashmir came 
from Iran, Iraq, Kabul, Kandhar, Bhukara 
and other areas. They brought along with 
them different arts and crafts, thus paving 
way for the development of handi- 
crafts."^/. Thus the economy of Kashmir 


and the social conditions of the valley be- 
came better. Some important colleges of 
Shah-i-Hamadan and the places where they 
are buried are as follows: - 

Mir Syed Samani or Syed Samnani- 
Kulgam. 

Mir Syed Haidar-Kulgam 

Syed Jalaluddin 'Attayee-Kejhamah, 
Baramullah. 

Syed Kamal Thani-Naid Khai, 
Anantnag. 

Syed Jalaluddin Muhaddith, — Fatha 
Kadal Srinagar. 

Syed Feeroze-Sampur (Pampur) 

Syed Muhammad Kazim-Lattapora 
(Pampur) 

Syed Rukunu'd-Din -Awanpora, 
Baramullah. 

Syed Fakhru'd-Din. -Awanpora, 
Baramullah. 

Syed Muhammad Qureshi 

Bijbihara Islamabad. 

Syed Muhammad -Qureshi, pargana 
Shada, Mujah Latar. 

Pir Muhammad Qari — Qutbuddinpora. 
Langrata. 

Syed Muhammad Baihaqi, — 
Sikandra.18/. 

Mir Mohammed Hamadani, the illustri- 
ous son of Syed Ali Hamadani also con- 
tained the mission of his father and estab- 
lished his companions at the following 
places: - 

Syed Muhammad Madani -Nowshara 
Srinagar. 

Syed Mohammed Hisari -Skindarpora. 

Syed Ali Akbar -Tashwan Qalandar pora 
Srinagar. 

Syed Mohd. Kirmani — Tashwan 
Qalandar pora, Srinagar. 

Syed Mohd. Zandaposh -Mazar-i- 
Salatin. 
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Syed Haji Muhammad -Ranawari. 

Syed Nooruddin - Ranawari. 

Syed Muhammad -Ranawari. 

Syed Muhammad Asfahani 

Baramullah. 

Syed Muhammad Afzal -Nawshahra. 

Syed Khalil Azizi -Sadrabal. 

Syed Kamal -Naid Khai. 

Syed Muhammad Qurcshi -Bijbhara. 

Syed Abdullah -Bijbhara. 

Syed Murad -Bijbhara. 

Syed Kamal -Sadra Maji. 

Syed Mohammed 'Aanposh 

KanaKadal. 

Syed Habibullah Azizi-Nawshahra 

Syed 'Allau'd-Din -Skandrapora. (Son of 
Syed Jalalu'd-Din Bukhari Jahanyan Jahan 
gasht). 

Syed Zeerak (Syed Ziyau'd-Din) 
Kandah-Hamah. 

Syed Nooruddin -Zania Kadal. 

Syed Fakhruddin -Neewah. 

Syed Abdullah -Andarwari, Srinagar. 

Syed Mohammed Nooristani, Hawal. 

Syed Mohammed Khwari -Fath Kadal. 

Syed Ali Akbar -Maisma 

Syed Qutbu'd-Din -Qutbu'd-Din 
pora.19/. 

It is said that Saiyid Ali Hamadani 
brought a large group of 700 people with 
him to Kashmir. However, they did not be- 
come a burden on Kashmir. Because they 
brought with them Iranian arts and crafts 
and made them well established in Kash- 
mir. Several industries of Hamadan and Iran 
became well introduced in Kashmir. The 


Shawl industry was in its moribund condi- 
tion when Syed 'Ali came to Kashmir. It was 
due to the fervent support to this industry 
and the patronage of the Sultan Qutbu'd- 
Din that this industry received a new lease 
of life. Shah-i-Hamadan adopted cap mak- 
ing as the source of his earning. This pro- 
fession remained in tact even after the Shah 
came to Kashmir. Thus Shah-i-Hamadan 
made Kashmir a minor-Persia (Iran-i- 
Sajheer) by these fine and captivating indus- 
tries and crafts."20/. Shawl -Baffi. (Shawl 
weaving) is known as "Kar-i-Ameeri" in 
Kashmir, perhaps for the same reason that 
the Sultan under the guidance of Shah-i- 
Hamadan gave it. 

It is not only Shawl industry, which was 
revived by Syed Ali by his clandestine ef- 
forts. But the Amir gave even the other lo- 
cal and Iranian crafts. Most of the scholars 
like Shamsu'd-Din, Nishat Ansari, Dr. Iqbal, 
Farooq Bukhari, Mustaq Hamadani, and 
others attribute emergence of these indus- 
tries to Syed Ali Hamadani. Thus apart 
from bringing new sciences, culture and 
values from Iran to Kashmir, Mir Syed Ali 
Hamadani created a different environment 
in Kashmir by promoting various arts and 
crafts of Iran there. However, though his- 
tory bears testimony to the fact that Zainul- 
'Abidin and Mirza Haidar were two impor- 
tant rulers of Kashmir, who promoted vari- 
ous arts and crafts in the valley but in a dif- 
ferent context the introduction of arts and 
crafts can easily be attributed to Sayyid Ali, 
as he opened the gates of interaction be- 
tween Iran and Kashmir in a manner, which 
has no precedent. As said earlier more than 
700 people arrived in Kashmir with Sayyid 
Ali and all of them were not religious schol- 
ars or Islamic preachers. All of them were 
not even Snyyids. But, there is no doubt that 
they were representatives of Irani culture 
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and Islamic legacy. Thus, apart from bring- 
ing new sciences, culture and values from 
Iran to Kashmir, Mir Syed Ali Hamadani 
created a congenial atmosphere for the pro- 
motion of various arts and crafts of Iran in 
the Valley. 

The arts and crafts of Kashmir have been 
justly renowned, for centuries, all over the 
world. They consist mainly of handicrafts 
like woolen textiles of fleecy soft texture and 
infinite fineness in wearing, delicate embroi- 
dery work in silk and wool, hand woven 
carpets of finest warp and woof, lovely 
painting in wonderful designs on papier 
mache goods or on wood fine traceries in 
wood-carving, deft weaving in willow- 
wicker, and superb metal work, of the cot- 
tage industries the most flourishing is that 
of wood-carving-which is not only beauti- 
ful but also of great utility, and which finds 
a ready and expanding market throughout 
the world, especially for work suited to 
modern requirements, (such as screens, 
drawing and dinning room sets, smoking 
cabinets, and other articles of personal use) 
which are exquisitely manufactured in well- 
seasoned walnut-wood. An entirely indig- 
enous form of woodwork (known as 
Khatam bundi) is used for the decoration 
of ceilings, fitted together in grooves. An- 
other important cottage industry is the mak- 
ing of numerous useful and pretty articles 
of wickerwork. "21/. 

These are the arts and crafts of Kashmir, 
which have developed over a long period 
of time. But when we see these in their real 
context, the interaction, it seems that be- 
tween Iran and Kashmir facilitated the 
emergence of these and new crafts and arts 
like Najari, Hamam dari, Naqashi, 
Kafashdoozi, Kala pachapazi, Dozandagi, 
Kabab Pazi, Hareesa pazi, Halwapazi, 
Shirini pazi, Gilkari, Zargari, Sahafi, 


'Qaligari, Khimahdoozi, Lihaffdoozi, 
Kakazsazi, Qalamdan sazi, Hakaki, 
Zardadoozi, Misgari; Maharkuni, Kharati, 
Zahgiri, Kamangari, Kulah doozi, Roghan 
Kashi, Namdasazi, or Namda gari, Sozan 
kari, Checken Dozi, Pasha m sazi, Kundan 
gari, Nadafi, Cheet sazi, Koza gari, jild sazi, 
or Jild — gari, etc. However, some of these 
professions were basically indigenous in the 
valley, but most of these professions and arts 
came to Kashmir from Iran and Central 
Asia. The Kings of Kashmir made them 
prominent in Kashmir by assigning them a 
prevalent place. Zainul-'Abidin invited, for 
example, artisans from Samarqand like 
Sahaf, Kakaz saz, Qaleen bauf, Jild-saz, 
Qalamdan saz, Hakak, Muharkun and other 
experts of arts and crafts. Moreover, he sent 
some Kashmiris to Iran and Central Asia for 
learning these different arts and profes- 
sions22/. Thus Kashmir Shawl industry, for 
example, Pashmina, Tafia, Shah Tus and 
other varieties became famous world-over. 
In the same way, Kashmiri woolen and Rufal 
Shawls (embroidered or simple), carpets, 
bookbinding, Qalamdan sazi, Sozan-Kari 
are still existing in Kashmir. Moreover, the 
woodcarving and Roshan gari and handi- 
crafts are such important Iranian arts, which 
have continued to flourish in the Valley The 
shoulder mantle or Shawl had been in ex- 
istence, in a variety of forms, from the most 
ancient times, serving as a staple and pro- 
tective garment not only for the rich and 
noble but also and above all for the com- 
mon people. In ancient Buddhist literature 
the Shawl can be found among recorded 
inventories of woolen textiles, and it's 
manufacture appears to have been in exist- 
ence at least as early as the late sixteenth 
century. 23/ 

A recently found document provides 
new evidence suggesting that indeed it may 
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have been during either the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century that the industry first began. 
The well-known Shawl merchant of nine- 
teenth century Kashmir, Hajji Mukhtar 
Shah, wrote this document. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat encouraged 
many of the industries originally introduced 
by Zainu'l-Abidin a hundred years earlier. 
24/ 

According to Mukhtar, it was under the 
guidance of Haidar's faithful adherent and 
cook, Naghz Beg, that a new industry was 
generated which induced the local people 
to develop the Kani Shawl technique. He 
also introduced a new feature of red and 
green spots in regular rows. Following his 
death, Shawl weavers continued develop- 
ing the spike-shuttling method, using the 
double-colour scheme in various ways, gen- 
erally white putto for men and red for 
women. Later, saffron yellow and indigo 
blue were also added. 25/ 

The industry continued to flourish, but, 
as Mukhtar points out, it was not until the 
Mughal's conquest of Kashmir in 1586 that 
the Kashmir Shawl industry realised its full 
potential. 26/ 

Contrary to views of Ames and Mukhtar 
the Kashmiri Shawl seems to have a quite 
long history in its background. For ex- 
ample, several Hindu scriptures suggest 
that the fabric of Shawl was produced in the 
Valley during the epic age. The 
Mahabharata holds the tradition that \yhen 
Lord Krishna went to the Kauras (the sons 
of Dhritrastra, King of Hastinapur) as a rep- 
resentative of the Pandavas (the sons of king 
Pandav who on his death was succeeded by 
his brother Dhritrastra) he presented them 
with 10,000 of Kashmiri Shawls.27/. How- 
ever, as said earlier, it was during the pe- 
riod of 14th century when Shah-i-Hamadan 
came along with his companions that the 


Shawl industry was revived in Kashmir. He 
has been credited with introducing once 
again this industry in valley after its decline. 
Later on, Zainul-'Abidin and the Mughals 
contributed clandestinely in its progress in 
the Valley. 

For example, the same fact is borne out 
by the statements of the important histori- 
ans of Kashmir. 

G.M.D. Sufi says: - 

“The Shawl industry in Kashmir may be 
said to be as old as the hills. It is slated to 
have flourished in the days of Knurvas and 
Pandvas. It was in a prosperous condition 
in the days of the Roman Empire , when 
Kashmiri Shawls " Were worn by the proud- 
est beauties at the court of the Caesars "28/ 
. In Ashoka's time we find the Shawl men- 
tioned in Buddhist works as the Kashmiri 
Shawl. But in course of lime it had it's death. 

J.M.D. Sufi says further that: 

"It was however, through the efforts of the 
great saint, Shah Hamadan that the Shawl, 
as we know it, xvas re-lwrti in Kashmir in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century and 
the Shawl industry took a new lease of life. 
Sultan Qutbu’d-Din who was then the ruler 
of Kashmir " patronized , nourished and 
stimulated it. "29/. 

Another Scholar ■writes: - v. 

"Sayyed 'Ali traveled widely through- 
out Kashmir preaching Islam, establishing 
the Kubrawi Sufi order wherever he went. 
Along with him from West and Central Asia 
had come some 700 of his disciples, whom 
he dispatched to various places in Kashmir 
to spread the faith and set up Sufi hospices 
and mosques. Besides preaching Islam, 
these disciples play a key role in promoting 
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various arts and crafts, for which Kashmir 
is famous: and unrivalled today. Many of 
these disciples were skilled artisans and 
craftsmen, and they introduced into Kash- 
mir such arts as had earlier been developed 
in Iran as Shawl weaving, carpet-making, 
papier mache, calligraphy, silver and brass 
smithy and book-binding. "30/ 

Mohibbul Hassatt holds: - 

"It is also stated that the Shawl indus- 
try was founded by Sayyid 'Ali Hamadani 
in 1378." Because the Shawl industry did 
not exist before the thirteenth century, for 
there is no reference to it either in Kalhan's 
Rajatarangini or any other source and it was 
developed under the patronage of the Sul- 
tans with he help of weavers who came from 
Persia and Turkistan. These immigrants not 
only introduced new patterns but also a new 
technique in the twill-tapestry technique- 
which has a parallel in Persia and Central 
Asia but no where in India and Pakistan.31/ 
However, under Zainu'I-Abidin Kashmir 
had become famous for its Shawls32/, when 
the Mughals conquered the Valley the Shawl 
industry was in well-developed state.33/ 

N.K. Singh says: - 

~A large number of Sufis, saints scholars 
and other Muslims came from Persia to 
Kashmir and majority of 'these people were 
not only the missionaries of Islam but also 
zealous champions of the Persian Language 
and culture.” 34/ 

Moreover, a large number of artists and 
craftsmen came here and profoundly af- 
fected the existing pattern of art, and archi- 
tecture. These trends led to a "harmonious 
blending of the new and the old." Because 
the genius of Islamic art lies in the manner 
in which the process of assimilation was 


accomplished.35/ 

Here, it must be pointed out that al- 
though, the Shawl industry got boast at the 
hands of the Sultans, it was from very be- 
ginning existing in Kashmir. However, af- 
ter it was revived again by the efforts of 
Syed Ali Hamadani; it never declined after 
that time. Syed Ali Hamadani basically in- 
troduces the arts of Kashmir contrary to the 
views of N.K. Singh into Kashmir in a clan- 
destine manner. However, there is no doubt 
that the flourishing of these arts and crafts 
took about a hundred years period in order 
to become a complete enterprise, when 
Zainu'I-Abidin gave a royal patronage to 
these commercial arts. Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat writes, for example; - 

"Zainu'l-'Abidin invited mechanics, ar- 
tisans and craftsmen from Iran, Turan, 
Turkistan and Hindustan, and offered them 
good prospects and concessions to settle 
down in Kashmir. Zainu'l-'Abidin's patron- 
age of various arts and crafts contributed 
very largely to the material progress of the 
century, 18 and considerably increased its 
reputation" 36/ 

N.Saraf says: - 

" It is said that Mir Sayyid Ali ofHamadan, 
known as Shah Hamadan, who visited Kash- 
mir for the second time in 1398 and stayed 
for over two years, encouraged some Shawl 
weavers to produce, fine textures, implying 
thereby that Shawl fabric was already being 
woven in Kashmir. " 37/. 

Thus in the medieval period, the rela- 
tions between Kashmir and Central Asia 
were once again established, resulting 
in a renaissance of cultural activities. 
The leader of this renaissance was Amir- 
I-Kabir Syed Ali Hamadani, who is bur- 
ied in the town ship of Kolab in the erst 
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while Soviet republic Tajkistan. ...History 
testifies to the fact that he also introduced 
the Oriental culture and arts and crafts in 
Kashmir. He exerted a great Persian and Is- 
lamic influence on the customs , habits, 
dress, affairs and modes of worship of 
Kashmiris. 

...He converted Kashmir into a minor 
Persia, Snhibzadn Hasan Shah 'Ahd-i- 
Salatin main Kashmir - Ki - Tamaduni Taraqi 
38/. 

Moreover, Mohammed Yousuf Teng, 
Prof. Muhibul-Hasan, Hakim Chulam 
Hussein Makhmoor and other important 
researchers unanimously regard Shah-i- 
Hamadan and his mission as the great ad- 
vent of emergence of arts and crafts in Kash- 
mir, as in its wake about 713 people belong- 
ing to various professions entered Kashmir 
Valley. This fact becomes more significant 
in the background that at that time there 
were about twelve thousand idol-makers 
present in the Valley. Since Islam docs not 
approve of Idol-carving, these idol-makers 
would have been rendered jobless, if the 
Shah had not provided them with alterna- 
tive professions. Syed Ali Hamadani facili- 
tated their earning by encouraging them to 
take the profession of stone-carving and 
handicrafts by the agency of the numerous 
artisans, who had accompanied him to his 
expedition to Kashmir, apart from the 
preachers who came with him. As a result, 
these Kashmiri idol- makers were provided 
training in stone and slab-carvings, which 
were meant for placing on the tombs with 
the fine calligraphic inscriptions on them." 
In due course of time, these local artisans 
were able to absorb the niceties and subtle- 
ties of this new art. Now these stones and 
slabs were decorated with fine calligraphic 
inscriptions. Thus these people were pro- 
vided a better alternative to their traditional 


professions. 

Muhammad Shnhban Nurpuri in his ar- 
ticle 

"Jalkduzi our Suzatt Kart" says:- 

"When Islam reached to Kashmir in 
fourteenth century, the old and well-estab- 
lished traditions had started perishing. But 
when Sycd Ali Hamadani and his compan- 
ions came to Kashmir, he brought along with 
him a band of artisans and craftsmen, who 
provided a new lease of life to the moribund 
handicrafts of Kashmir". 39/ Mir Syed 
Mushtaqh Hamadani says:- 

“ When Amir-I-Kabir (Syed Ali Hamadan) 
came to Kashmir from Ladakh. He brought 
with him Pashm and after arriving here he 
got the processing of ‘pashm’ affected and 
started various varieties of pashmina work 
conducted. He prepared a pair of socks by 
his own hands from pashmina and gifted 
that to Sultan Qutbu’d-Dinpur Shahmir " 
This was starting point of the usage of 
pashmina in various textiles in Kashmir and 
this industry got strong-hold here in the 
Valley. Thus Shah-i-Hamadan being a spiri- 
tual personage combined an artist and 
craftsman incarnated in his self. He apart 
from providing the Kashmiris spiritual and 
religious training benefited them with his 
expertise in economic matters. Salim Khan 
Ghammi says: - 

"When Shah-i-Hamadan arrived to Kashmir 
from Iran, the lengthy period of the 
Kashmiris deprivation and economic bank- 
ruptcy ended, resulting in a glorious revo- 
lution in their lives." 

Moti Lai Saqi says:- 

" About the Shawl industry there is a famous 
view (of historians ) that this fine and ben- 
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eficial art was made prevalent in Kashmir 
bp Mir Sped Ali Hamadani, who is regarded 
the founder of Islam in Kashmir. He came 
to Kashmir three times and was accompa- 
nied bp religious scholars and expert crafts- 
men and artists of Central Asia, who settled 
. down in Kashmir and made it their perma- 
nent abode. It is due to these craftsmen and 
artists that the Shawl industry was firmly 
established in Kashmir and made great 
progress which has rendered the world won- 
dcr-s truck." 

This research leads one to conclude that 
Mir Syed Ali Hamadani was not only a reli- 
gious preacher and missionary, but a crafts- 
man and artist at one and the same time. 
His efforts to make Shawl industry well es- 
tablished in Kashmir has earned the epithet 
of "Kar-i-Amir" (the work introduced by 
Amir Syed Ali Hamadani). Therefore, he is 
regarded the founder of this industry in 
Kashmir. 

Nishat Attsari says: - 

" Though the cultural and commercial ex- 
change between our valley (Kashmir) and 
the external world has remained until 
Samarkand, Tashqand and Bukhara in gen- 
eral. But so far the Kar-i-Qalantdan is con- 
cerned, it has reached to Kashmir from Iran. 
There is a narration in this regard that Mir 
Syed Ali Hamadani and the group of preach- 
ers who accompanied him, were well-versed 
with the arts and professions (like Kar-i- 
Qalamdan), which they made prevalent in 
the valley. Bp writing Zakhiratul-al-Muluk, 
he provided to the rulers of his time a code 
of conduct to present a system of good gov- 
ernance to be reckoned with. It is quite true 
that the art of paper-machie uhis introduced 
in Kashmir by the companions of Sltah-i- 
Ha mad an*'. 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat docs not include 
textiles weaving in the given list of the 
specified arts and crafts. Whoever, it does 
not at all mean that the Kashmiri artisans 
had, no knowledge about it. The fact re- 
mains that like other crafts, Kashmiris were 
famous for the inherent art of weaving the 
silk, cotton and woolen fabrics. 40/. Shah- 
i-Hamadan has given great boast to many 
such industries in Kashmir. However, Sul- 
tan Zainu'l-'Abidin's contribution towards 
the textile industry is particularly signifi- 
cant. It was during his reign that weaver's 
brush and loom were introduced in Kash- 
mir, perhaps for the first time,41/. After this 
time, the process of manufacturing the silk 
cloth on systematic lines was undertaken by 
various people.42/. Moreover, there are lit- 
erary evidences, which suggest that the 
Kashmiri weavers had attained proficiency 
in manufacturing the most popular woolen 
textiles of both rough and fine types43/. For 
example, according to the official history of 
early Han dynasty, Hansu, " the inhabit- 

ants are skilled... at weaving woolens and 
at patterned embroidery 44/ Kalhana's also 
mentions that the Kashmiris' wore woolen 
garments and rich amongst them usually 
wore fine woolen fabrics across their shoul- 
ders'45/. During the time of Syed Ali 
Hamadani and after him, the artisans, 
craftsmen and handy craftsmen who be- 
came famous included, Arah Kash, Ahangar, 
Ab-Rasan, Ashpaz, Tilla Doz, Tabardar, Ti- 
bet baqal, Tarkash, Teerghar, Tahweeldar, 
Jalakdooz, Jildgar, Chobak Sawar, Chobkar, 
Charmighar, Hakak, Hejam, Khatat, 
Khusnawees, Kheemah doz, Khakroob, 
Dahqan, Rangsaz, Resham saz, Rangreez, 
Roshanghar, Zeensaz, Zargar, Zardooz, 
Zarkoob, Sangtarash, Soozan Kar, Shora 
Ghar, Shawl bauf, Shakhsaz. Saboonsaz, 
Sahaf, Tabeeb, Allaqa band, Aarq Kash, 
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Qaleen Bauf, Qasab, Qali'e Char, Qabar kun, 
Khagazsaz, Kozahghar, Kishtiran, 
Kamangar, Kasht-Kar, Kundah Kar, 
Ghabbasaz, Gushtanghar, Gilkar, Mu'allim, 
Mai mar, Meerab, Masaalchee, Mir-Shikar, 
Mangabat Kar, Muhar Kun, Naqashgar, 
Nadaf, Najar, Nageenasaz, Namdahsaz, 
Na'alband, Naqashi etc. etc. 

Even the copper-works which are very 
common in Kashmir, resemble in their de- 
signing and tinning aspects to the copper- 
works of Hamadan, Kirman, Khotlan, 
Kastan, Tabreez, Khurasan and are named 
after these places in Kashmir.. Copper-work 
and Silver-work is also attributed to Sycd 
Ali Hamadnni for its' origin. Nishat Ansri 
says:- 

"// it is said that apart from being spiritual 
guide (Murshid-i-Ma'anawi,) and holder of 
royal (spiritual) secrets, Shah-i-Hantadan 
was the first architect who introduced in- 
dustry, arts and crafts and hand-crafts in 
the Valley, it will not be an exaggeration 
46/. 

The art of calligraphy was introduced 
in the Valley by Mir Syed Ali Hamadani and 
got its stronghold at various places of Kash- 
mir. It was upto the period of Zainu'l- 
'Abidin that Khat-i-Diwani, Khat-i-Ru'gh, 
Khat-i-Reehan, Khat-i-Saroo, Khat-i- 
Shafeeah, Khat-i-Shnkastah, Khat-i-Tugra, 
Khat-Ghubar, Khat-i-Kufi, Khat-i-Gulzar, 
Khat-i-Magrabhi, Khat-i-Muhaqiq, Khat-i- 
Makki, Khat-i-Madani, Khat-i-Mahi, Khat- 
i-Munhani, Khat-i-Nakhun, Khat-i-Naskh 
and Khat-i-Nastaleeqh, about two dozen 
beautiful and captivating calligraphic de- 
signs were developed. Though later on, 
from all these calligraphic forms only three 
forms of calligraphy remained in vogue i.e., 
Khat-i-Shikasta, Khat-i-Naskh, and Khat-i- 
Nastaliqh and these forms are still in use. 


Because in these calligraphic forms impor- 
tant and rare manuscripts, royal commands, 
classical poetical compositions, 
Reshinamahs, epic literature, important 
documents, religious and historical writings 
are preserved in various academic and lit- 
erary centers, research libraries etc. Though 
it can't be claimed that in making all these 
art forms prevalent in the Valley, only Syed 
Ali was responsible single-handedly, how- 
ever, this art form owes its origin to him to 
a great extent as he initiated the process of 
assimilation of Persian culture and its vari- 
ous manifestations calligraphy included, in 
Valley.47/. 

However, Muhammad Din Fauq did 
not agree with Mirza Haidar Dughlat and 
says: - 

" It is possible that the carpet weavers; 
Ghaleecha sazi (Small Carpet zueavers) 
might have come from Samarqand and 
Bukhara or Khurasan etc, while as the stone- 
carvers and painters (Sang Tarash, 
Mussawar ) were from Kashmir. Because in 
Kashmir like India, the stone-carving and 
painting zvas existing from the early Hindu 
rule." 48/. 

Thus, Syed Ali Hamadani placed great 
emphasis upon earning one's own liveli- 
hood (akl-I-Halal). He rejected the entire 
idea of charity for religious men or Sufi or- 
ders, because he feared that this would 
make them parasitical on society. He him- 
self made his living by cap making and en- 
couraged his murids to do some work to 
earn their livelihood. Hamadani's commit- 
ment to crafts is linked with the establish- 
ment of handicraft industries in Kashmir. 
His role in this respect was both motiva- 
tional and exemplary. 

"Several scholars have zvorked on his (Syed 
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Ali Hamadani's) life and works but tto at- 
tempt had been made to examine his atti- 
tude towards politics, slate, government, 
rulers and other functionaries" 49/ 

One of the significant aspects of 
Hamadani was despite being an Sufi work- 
ing for the Kubrawi order, he did not make 
any attempt to shun politics or the govern- 
ment from his concerns of reformation. 
Hamadani, on the contrary, apart from writ- 
ing on affairs of state, made personal con- 
tacts with the rulers of Kashmir. He had 
correspondence with Sultan Qutbu'd-Din, 
who became a disciple of him and wrote 
several verses in his honour. Before the de- 
parture of Sayyid Ali from Kashmir, the 
Sultan tried to persuade him to extend his 
stay in the Valley, but the Sayyid refused. 
However, he asked his disciple Maulana 
Muhammad Balkhi to guide the Sultan in 
matters pertaining to the sharia." Apart 
from taking active interpret in the economic 
affairs of the people 50/. Hamadani consid- 
ers that it is the quality of government that 
most of the problems of the people are 
solved with its attention. He says that one 
should recommend cases of the people to 
those who one in government and are 
should not lose the recompense of such rec- 
ommendations 51/. Sayyid Ali Hamadani 
provided "advises and guide-lines derived 
from the Quran and Sunnah, to the rulers 
for the smooth functioning of the state 52/ 
." Hayat Amir equates Hamadani with Ibn 
Taimiyah in this respect. Hamadani holds 
the Prophet as the father of international 
politics and model of the statesmanship for 
(Bani-a-Siyasat-i-Aqwam) entire mankind. 
Prophet Muhammad taught entire human- 
ity the divine principles of state and its ad- 
ministration. He was a prophet and ruler. 
He established the first Islamic State in 
Mediana .53/. 


Thus, Hnmadani's political thought is a 
part of his general philosophy, which is 
based on shariah. Like al-Mawardi he led a 
political life and never kept him self aloof 
from socio-political situations of his time. 
The question of ultimate end was chief con- 
cern for him and it is this question which 
dragged him into the discussion of politi- 
cal concepts like state, ruler, types of citi- 
zens and rights and duties of citizens. He 
based, his politics on ethics like other Mus- 
lim theorists, and did not differentiate be- 
tween the two"54/. It was by dint of 
Hamadani's constructive intervention that 
he brought reconciliation between the 
Kashmiri and the Tughlaq armies at Firoz 
pur in Punjab." 55/ 

Afsar Khan included, perhaps, for the 
same reason, Sayyid among the "three pio- 
neer political theorists of the period of Delhi 
Sultanate in their ethnic political discourses 
i.e., Fakhr Mudabbir, Zainuddin Barani and 
Hamadani and says: 

" This essential theme continued to fascinate 
political theorists and writers on ethics in 
Mughal times. "56/ 

However, Anees Saiyid opines that:- 

"Z akhiratul-al- Mtiluk was not considered 
a standard text bp the jurists and never 
served as a guide in the country, or even in 
Kashmir, where it was written. "57/ 

But G.M.D Sufi writes that "It was a 
favourite book with scholars during the pre- 
Mughal regime in lndia"58/. Prof. 
Azizuddin snys:- 

"f/i the Oriental sections of libraries , muse- 
ums and archives, I have visited in India, 
and outside, one or more manuscript copies 
of Z aklnratul Mtiluk, are available, while it 
is not the case with other works on political 
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theory such os Adabul-al-Muluk, Fata - wa- 
i-Jahan-dari. ”59/ Zakhiratul-al- Muluk was 
olso translated into Lit in in 1825 and into 
French in 1829. Such a large number of 
manuscript copies and its translation in for- 
eign languages indicate the popularity and 
importance of this work. 60./ In this way 
Hatnadani influenced Indian Muslim politi- 
cal thinkers , Sultans and the Ulama in a 
subtle manner . It was under the influence 
of the teachings of Hamadani that Sultan 
Sikandar introduced Sharia in the adminis- 
tration of Kashmir during his reign. It was 
he who for the first time created the post of 
Shaikhul Islam in Kashmir 61/. 


Thus, Sayyid AH Hamadani influenced 
the economic life and its multiple activities 
in Kashmir, by stressing the need to earn by 
the lawful means, which he considered it- 
self as "a form of prayer", created life in the 
Khanqah by keeping himself and his mu- 
rids busy in some work during the day time, 
and thus indirectly influenced the people in 
society and they also started engaging them- 
selves in some work. On the other hand, he 
not only wrote a guidebook for the rulers, 
but also practically guided the affairs of 
state. Thus, his role was not confined to the 
theological aspects only, but was well ex- 
tended to the economic and political aspects 
of people as well. 
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The Notions of Divine Being in vari- 
ous Religions 


The features associated with the earli- 
est primitive life are by and large, same as 
to be found in their present life too. They 
believed in the existence of a Being who in 
their view must have created all that is seen 
around them, the earth, the stars, and the 
planets, and that this Being controlled their 
life and death. The researches made in 
Egyptology suggest that the ancient Egyp- 
tians believed in one god, and all the dei- 
ties and demi-gods "who have left their 
mark on the archaeological remains of the 
land had absolutely no existence in the first 
phase of life in Egypt, because the Egyptians 
entertained the belief in one OSARIS". 

The excavations made in Iraq reveal that 
in the Valleys of the Nile, the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, the belief among the earliest 
people there was not in a multiplicity of 
deities and demi-gods but in "one unseen 
all power ful Divine Being". The people 
whom the Chaldians and the Sumerians 
succeeded did not worship either the sun 


or the moon, but worshipped the Divine 
Being, "Who was eternal and Who created 
the sun and the moon". 

The Greeks are famous for their poly- 
theistic and pagan legacy, which was even 
denounced by the great philosopher, 
Socrates, but when we assess the statements 
made by Plato and Aristotle, that the idea 
of a Supreme Being can be gauged between 
the lines. In Greek philosophers, Plato, 
Aristotle and others also seem to be ac- 
quainted with the notion of a Supreme Be- 
ing. Plato says, for example: 

" God spoke to the seven plants. You are the 
gods of the gods, and I am the father of the 
actions. 1 am he who made you so that no 
dissolution is possible, for any thing bound, 
though capable of being loosened, is not ex- 
posed to destruction, as long as its order is 
good”. 1 f 

Al-Biruni quotes Plato, as having said: 
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" God is in the single number, there are no 
gods in the plural number". 

Aristotle has also talked about God as 
the first cause, as he referred to a body that 
is moved by something which is not within 
itself. So the ninth sphere would presuppose 
a mover outside itself. Aristotle has also 
proved that the first mover is not a body. 
Though with the tacit approval of a Supreme 
Being, it gives a faint idea of the Greek be- 
lief in one Supreme Being, along with a 
multiplicity of gods and demi-gods. 

But still the Greeks mixed many other 
gods and demi-gods with one Absolute 
God. Because, the pure monotheism could 
not be retained by any other communities 
except ones which followed the prophets in 
letter and spirit. 

The excavations of Mohenjadaro, show 
that the people of Mohenjadaro did not be- 
lieve in multiplicity of gods, but they be- 
lieved in one Almighty power. Whom they 
styled Oun which resembles the Sanskrit 
term Undwan. "They believed that this Be- 
ing rules over everything and that every- 
thing submitted to the law of life devised 
by Him, and that His attribute is Vedukun 
or 'eternal wakefulness'. 

According to the Hindu Scriptures like 
( Varahamihira from his book) Samihita God 
created this world for Brahman as a cupola 
for him. Kapila also regards God as an eter- 
nal being a "cause of this world". 

In the book Vishnu - Dharma, Vagra 
speaks to Markandeya: - 

"Explain to me the times; whereupon 
the latter answers: "Duration is 
atmapurusha i.e. a breath, and Purusha, 
which means the Lord of the Universe". 2/ 
Thus, according to al-Beruni, ancient 
Hindu scriptures talk about a Supreme Be- 
ing, who is "eternal", "the cause of the 
world" the Lord of the Universe, signifying 


that despite the Hindu belief in idolatry, 
their earlier belief was firm in one God. 

Al-Biruni says that "the educated 
among the Hindus abhored 
anthoropomorphism, though the crowd and 
"the members of the single sects "use them 
extensively and speak of wife, son, daugh- 
ter, etc. all in connection with God. 3/. 

Beruni sees idol-worship as 'class-ori- 
ented', being the indulgence of uneducated, 
superstitious masses, rather the preference 
of literate Brahmins with whom he himself 
was frequently in contact. 

Some people defined the absolute ori- 
gin as pure energy, as being, truth and bliss, 
this was considered not as parts since the 
absolute could not have parts, nor were they 
synonyms or aspects, but fundamental di- 
mensions. In view of the phenomenal real- 
ity of the world, one had to relate it to the 
absolute through the divine functions of cre- 
ation, preservation and dissolution. In the 
divine reality was also the Word, the 
Nada brahma, the storehouse of all ideas. The 
problem of one as many, namely how to ac- 
commodate by the side of an infinite, im- 
mutable Absolute the world of finite beings. 
The best analogy was that of the magician 
who by his peculiar power seemed to pro- 
duce things out of nowhere and they did not 
really exist either, but only as long as the 
magical show lasted. So in the absolute di- 
vinity a kind of magical power or maya was 
postulated in order to explain the world 
which was really unreal.4/ 

Most Hindus accept the Aryan Vedas as 
cannonical and revealed, and celebrate the 
importance of fire sacrifice, which symbol- 
izes the exchange of respect, and protection 
between man and sky-dwelling gods and so 
guarantees the regeneration of the universe. 

By about the dawn of the Christian era, 
two gods, Vishnu and Shiva, had emerged 
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as particularly worthy of devotion, either 
in themselves or in the person of one of their 
incarnations. The deity Vishnu had many 
incarnations including that of Krishna "the 
mischievously amorous" one, and Rama, 
the "righteous one". 5/ 

Underlying Hindu practice is a core be- 
lief that human beings are tied to a cycle of 
death and rebirth, known as the samsara. 
This can be escaped through transmigration 
of the world into union with Brahma, the 
eternal ideal behind all existence.6/ 

Whether Rama was a real person or not 
can never be known for sure. The great epic 
poem that tells the story of his life, the 
Ramayana, was written during the 1st mil- 
lennium B.C. when the Aryans conquered 
India 7/ 

Rama is considered to be the seventh 
incarnation of the Hindu deity Vishnu. 
About 1000 years ago Hindus started to 
single out Rama for special worship. About 
500 years ago he became the focus for a de- 
votional cult known as bhakhti.8/ 

Persian and Hindu Concept of God 

The Persian god of Light, Mithras, who 
was worshipped as the Creator of life and 
its protector. He was open only to man. Ac- 
cording to the legend, in death, Mithras was 
believed to have ascended into heaven in 
the chariot of the sun. This mystry cult of 
Mithraism could have influenced the Ro- 
man Empire in the 1st century and expanded 
rapidly between 100 to 200. 

The cult of the Asian fertility goodess 
Cybele, Great mother of the gods, was 
brought to Rome from Greece in 204 BC, tc 
help the Romans against Hannibal. Cybele, 
the mother of gods and men, was equated 
with the natureal world. Her sanctuaries 
were mountains and caves, and her atten- 
dants were the demonic Corybants. How- 


ever, like Mithras, Cybele vanished at the 
end of the 4 ,h century. 

Isis was the most widely popular of all 
Pagan deities, who was considered the life 
giving deity. Orginally Egyptian, she was 
honoured in elaborate ceremonies that had 
particular appeal for woman. A ten-day fes- 
tival culminated in an all-night 
dramatisation of the death and resurrection 
of Isis husband, Osiris. The Greek sun god 
Appollo was adopted by Rome as early as 
431 BC. Two centuries later like Cybele he 
was promoted to ward off Hannibal's invad- 
ing forces. Just before the birth of Christ, 
Augustus chose Appollo as his god and vir- 
tually proclaimed him the master of Roman 
destiny. Around Constantine's time, how- 
ever, sun- worship seems to have replaced 
the worship of Appollo. 10/ 

Buddhism 

The philosopher seeking the origin of 
things of the phenomenal world has to reach 
back to a point where there was neither be- 
ing nor non-being, pure void or emptiness. 
It was thought of as a kind of cosmic mater- 
nal womb, the Chinese wu. Its reality could 
not be described or even thought of with our 
way of thinking. So the advice is don't 
worry about the Absolute, pay attention to 
your life and its problems and attain libera- 
tion from its bonds. The most typical ex- 
ample of this attitude is Buddha's discourse 
to Kaccayana who wants to know the right 
view of things Buddha tells him: - 

"This world, Kaccayana, is generally in- 
clined towards two views: existence and 
non-existence. To him who perceives with 
right wisdom the uprising of the world as it 
has come to be, the notion of non-existente 
in the world does not occur. Kaccayana, to 
him who perceives with right wisdom the 
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censing of the world ns it has come to be the 
notion of of ex is tense in the world does not 
occur. The world for the most part, 
Kaccayana, is bound by approach, grasping 
and inclination." 

In Buddha's times there were sixty-two 
varieties of views on the world of experi- 
ence. So Buddha's direction was to avoid all 
of them. Still later Buddhists had to give 
some form to that ultimate emptiness as 
some kind of consciusness, alayavijana, and 
think of Buddha as Tathagata emerging 
from that with three kinds of bodies, one 
transcendental one pure Ihusness that 
comes and goes and another for enjoyment 
in the world. 11 / 

From such and common perception 
about Buddhism it seems that Buddha was 
unconcerned with the notion of divine be- 
ing which according to Bhadant Anand 
Kausalyayan.a famous Buddhist writer, is 
not true as "questions about God and 
Atman are definitely not among the "Un- 
answered " ones. 1 2 / 

However what type of reply Buddha 
could provide to such questions is worth 
mentioning: - 

"Lord Buddha never taught that there 
is any God who created this world. He did 
not believe in creation. He believed in what 
may be termed for want of better word, in 
evolution. To him the Maw of dependent 
origination.' governed all phenomena of 
this universe. In a different book the same 
writer says in response to a question about 
the appellation Bhagwan Buddha in the ab- 
sence of belief in Bhagwan: - 

"Buddhists do not believe in any men -made 
creator, about, whom, it is believed by some, 
that He made men. Buddhists use the appli- 
cation 'Bhagwan,' only for one or those who 
according to them, was or were "greatest and 


best amongst men". 13/ 

He says further that according to Bud- 
dhism, every body is a potential Buddha, 
i.e.. can become a Buddha, provided he ful- 
fills the necessary conditions or attains the 
requisites of that sublime stage."14/ 

In other words it means that instead of 
One Supreme God Buddhism paved way for 
the divinity of all the human beings in a very 
tacit manner, as such statements suggest 
sometimes the Buddha explains the prin- 
ciple of dependent origination as follows: - 
The question ought to be asked thus: 
"By becoming what does suffering come 
into existence"? Now the answer is "When 
craving comes into existence, suffering also 
arises." One thing being given, another 
comes into existence, one thing being ab- 
sent, another does not come into existence. 
(Evam seti evam hoti) 

On delusion depends rebirth -produc- 
ing action (Sankhara). On rebirth -produc- 
ing action depends the arising of (re-birth) 
consciousness. On consciousness depends 
the psychophysical existence. On the psy- 
chophysical existence senses depends the 
sixfold activity of the senses. On the senses 
depends contact (with their corresponding 
object). On contact depends feeling. On feel- 
ing depends craving (Tanha). On craving 
depends clinging to existence. On clinging 
to existence depends the action -process. On 
the action-process depends (future) birth. 
On birth depend decay and death, sorrow, 
lamentation, suffering, grief and despair. 
This, O brethren, is called the holy truth of 
the arising of suffering or the law of depen- 
dent origination. 

"And through the cessation of re-birth pro- 
ducing action, Consciousness (re-birth) is 
done away with. Through the cessation of 
consciousness, the subjective and objective 
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aspects of existence arc done away with. 
Through the cessation of the subjective -ob- 
jective aspects of existence, the six-fold ac- 
tivity of the senses (contact of the sense or- 
gans with their objects) is done away with; 
through the cessation of contact, feeling is 
done away with. Through the cessation of 
feeling, craving is done away with. Through 
the cessation of craving, clinging to exist- 
ence the action - process is done away with; 
through the cessation of the action process 
re-birth is done away with ; through not be- 
ing born, decay and death, sorrow, lamen- 
tation, suffering, grief and despair are done 
away with. This, O brethren, is called the 
noble truth of the cessation of suffering." 15/ 

Some dare, say that he has not denied 
God. All the different conceptions, which are 
conveyed by the term God. All the different 
conceptions, which are conveyed by the 
term God have been discussed and dis- 
missed by Lord Buddha point by point. To 
Him, philosophically speaking, the exist- 
ence of God could not be proved. To Him, 
ethically speaking, the conception of God 
was not only unprofitable but definitely 
harmful. "16/ 

Thus we can conclude that according to 
Swami Vivekananda Buddha regarded the 
notions of God and soul as the 'two big su- 
perstitions' 

However it is a different thing that the 
latter Buddhists converted the same 'athe- 
ist Buddha' into the big idol and him as god 
and Hindus adopted him ad the incarnation 
of Vishnu.This denial of the existence of God 
according to the author was warranted by 
the ideal to set man free. : - 

"The Buddha wanted man to become inde- 
pendent of both IGotl and SoulJ. His doc- 
trine .His doctrine can reasonably be called 
the doctrine of All Enlightened One. accept- 


able only by the wise. His doctrine can be 
described as the tenet of self-reliance, accept- 
able only by such as do not need any clutched 
to zvalk straight. "17/ 

What happened to this ideal that only 
after the death of the Enlightened One, he 
was adopted as an object of worship by the 
so-called 'wise', is a big question. Another 
Christian scholar Johnson palackappally 
says: - 

" Confucianism reduced the zohole question 
of God to coordinates of human experience 
such as property ( li ), humanity (yen) and 
Heaven (Tien)." 

Buddhism and Jainism tried to get rid 
of the question of the ultimate by neglect- 
ing or side lining the issue. During the later 
Axial period, these religions followed the 
example of Confucianism by refusing to dis- 
cuss God, as something beyond human 
comprehension. They focused attention on 
the stark realities of life and proposed the 
means to get rid of suffering and igno- 
rance." 

The Concept of God in Judaism 

Jacob committed himself to the chief god 
of Canon, known as El SHaddai or El, itself 
who was one with the land, itself. Accord- 
ingly, he renamed himself Israel Isra-El, 
means, strength with God. 

The earliest inhabitants of the Fertile 
Crescent were hunters and herders who 
worshipped the gods whom they saw as 
controlling the forces of nature. With the 
growth of farming and towns, these gods 
acquired human emotions and human form. 
Leaders often claimed to be divine, and a 
man was only as strong as his god. 

The Israelites attributed their growing 
prosperity to the power of their God, El, 
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who like the partriarch protected and uni- 
fied his people. Already there lay in this 
concept an original element, the roots of 
monotheism. The worship of El became a 
unifying link between the clans of Israel. 
Over the centuries two further concepts 
were added, that no other gods are to be 
honoured and, God was spirit, not to be rep- 
resented by images. 

Under Moses, El became Yahweh, al- 
though in later times it was considered 
disresptful to use his name and he was re- 
ferred to simply as Adonai-my iord.18/ 
Yahweh was the ultimate hero of the bib- 
lical songs. Although Yahweh was associ- 
ated with special natural .aces, like Horeb 
and Sinai, he also accompanied the people 
of Israel in their wanderings. Moses com- 
muned with Yahweh in a portable tent that 
contained the Ark of the Covenant, the sa- 
cred chest built to house the tablets of the 
Ten Commandments. 

There Yahweh spoke to Moses "as one 
man would speak to another" (Exod 33:11) 
19/ 

However, "what Moses saw we are not 
told, but simply the words in which Jeho- 
vah proclaimed all the glory of His being... 

This sermon on the name of the Lord’, as 
Luther calls it, disclosed to Moses the most 
hidden nature of Jehovah... all the words 
which the language contained to express the 
idea of grace in its varied manifestations to 
the sinner, are crowded together here, to re- 
veal the fact that in His innermost being God 
is Love"20/ 

Significantly the ark and the tent of their 
meeting contained no image of Yahweh - 
only a set of tablets bearing witness to the 
covenant and its terms (Deut. 10:4). 

The terms of the Covenant preserved in 
the Ten commandments recorded the an- 


cient nomadic customs whose contents and 
authority come from Yahweh. 21/ 

The renewal of the covenant after 
Israel's idolatry at Sinai was due solely to 
divine grace. It was actually after the sec- 
ond period of forty days that Moses had 
Bezalel construct the ark and, it was some 
time later that Moses put the testimony in 
the ark and then put the ark in the Taber- 
nacle. 

In the case of God's covenant with Is- 
rael, there was one Sanctuary involved, 
since God, the covenant Suzerain, was also 
the God who had his sanctuary in Israel. The 
purpose of these verses being to state in a 
comprehensive and general way that God 
had mercifully reconfirmed the covenant 
with the rebellious vassals. 22/ 

The important points which deal with 
the divine being, were such as: 

"I, the Lord, am your God, who led you 
out of the land of Egypt, and out of the 
house of bondage. 

"You shall have no other gods besides 
me." 

You shall not invoke the name of the 
Lord your God with malice etc. 

Though God demanded exclusive loy- 
alty from the Israelites, the wording of Ten 
Commandments does not suggest a philo- 
sophical denial of other gods..." 23/ 

He is described frequently as the God 
of Israel and as one who is jealous. In the 
Book of Exodus it is said: "For you shall 
worship no other god, for the Lord, whose 
name is Jealous, is a Jealous God". (Exodus 
34:14). 

The latest Semitic studies have disclosed 
that the Semitic tribes all believed in an 
unseen Supreme God whom they called Al, 
Ilah, and Allah. It is this Ilah which was dif- 
ferently spelt as AI, Uluh, and Ilahia. 

The archaeological findings discovered 
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after the First World War in the Valley of 
Aqaba in Hejaz and in the terrain of Shamar 
in Northern Syria go to emphasize this fact 
of history. 24/ 

But this generalization seems very 
sweeping. Because the Islamic notion of Al- 
lah and the Jewish concept of Yahweh, 
though have some indentitica) implications, 
yet only the term Allah is quite relevant to 
denote the Supreme Being and not the 
Yahweh or any other such term. Because: "It 
had taken the Jews centuries to believe that 
Yahweh was the only God. The ancient Is- 
raelites probably practiced monolatry." 

The ancient Israelites began to worship 
Baal, Anat and Ashtnroth when they settled 
in Canaan, alongside their High God 
Yahweh. Though in times of trouble, they 
called once more upon the name of Yahweh. 
Their behaviour was similar to the Pagan 
Arabs, who believed that Allah had created 
the heavens and the earth. It was a fact that 
was taken for granted. 

"If thou askest them / that is. the Qurayshl; 
who created the heavens and the earth and 
subjected the sun and the moon? They will 
certainly say Allah" (29:62-3). 

But they also carried on worshipping the 
other gods, who remained deeply important 
to them. Like the ancient Israelites, the Ar- 
abs turned to al-Lat, al-Uzza and Manat 
when times were easy, but in the crisis 
turned instinctively to Allah, who alone had 
the power to help them in times of great 
danger. 

The Quran shows that when they went 
on a sea voyage, which the A nibs seemed 
have found a risky business, they frequently 
called upon Allah until the danger was past, 
but when they were safe on dry land again 
they turned to the other deities. The Quran 
says: 


"It is He who guides you by land and sea 
until when you arc in the ships, and they 
sail carrying them in a pleasant wind, a vio- 
lent wind overtakes them, and billows surge 
upon them from every side and they fear that 
they are encompassed. Then they pray to 
Allah with all fenwir; saying: Deliver us 
from the peril and we will be truly thank- 
fumO-22) And 

" When they embark, they pray to Allah with 
all fervour, but when He brings them safe 
to land, they serve others besides Him show- 
ing ingratitude for Our favours and revel- 
ling in wanton ease. They shall before long 
know." (29:65) 

And "When at sea a misfortune befalls 
you, all but He of those to whom you pray 
forsake you; yet when He brings you safe 
to dry land, you turn your backs upon Him. 
Truly, man is ever thankless (17:69). 

However, by the beginning of the sev- 
enth century most of the Arabs had come to 
believe that Allah, the High God, was the 
same as the God who was worshipped by 
the Jews and the Christians. The best proof 
of this situation is that the Arabs who had 
converted to Christianity also called their 
God 'Allah '25/ 

However, in the Quran, Allah is far more 
impersonal than Yahweh in the Jewish scrip- 
tures or the Father who is incarnated in 
Jesus Christ. In the early tribal religion of 
the Hebrews, Yahweh had inflicted disas- 
ters or conferred benefits on men and 
women as an expression -sometimes rather 
arbitrary- of His good pleasure. But when 
Allah somehow causes people to drown, for 
example. He is inspired by no personal ani- 
mus. He is closer both to the rerum natura 
and to the Sublime God of the later Hebrew 
prophets, who utterly transcends all purely 
human concepts of good and evil, right and 
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wrong: that is, they had agreed that they 
would worship Yahweh alone, but they be- 
lieved that the other gods existed. 

" Even Moses may mil have been a thorough 
- going monotheist. The Ten Command- 
ments that he brought to his people lake the 
existence of other gods for granted ". 

"Thou shalt not have strange gods be- 
fore me." 

About 700 years elapsed between the 
Exodus from Egypt under the leadership of 
Moses (C. 1250 BCE) and the inequvi vocal 
monotheism of the prophet, usually known 
as second Isaiah, who lived w..n the Jewish 
exiles in Babylon in about 550 BCE. 

"My thoughts are not your thoughts 
My ways not your ways - it is Yahweh 
who speaks 

Yes, the heavens are as high above the 
earth 

As my ways are above your ways, 

My thoughts above your thoughts". 26/ 
Although the Bible describes God as the 
Creator of the Universe, there is far less 
emphasis on Him as the Universal God of 
all nations and more emphasis on Him as 
the "God of Israel". Children of Israel are 
frequently depicted as His people etc. 27/ 
The Quran denies God any human form 
(112:1-4) God does not take any rest, slum- 
ber does not overtake Him, nor docs sleep. 
(2:255). God, according to the Quran is not 
the subject to the limitations of time or 
space. (2:115). He knows everything and 
nothing is hidden from Him (6:3). The 
Quran indicates that Gods Knowledge is as 
eternal and as infinite as His presence. 
(2:225); He is the Lord of the Universe, not 
of a particular nation or a tribe. (4: 79). 

The Hebrew (elohim) is a plural 
term, implying majesty or comprehensive- 


ness, yet is used with singular verbs. The 
singular Hebrew term for god (el) as much 
less commonly used, perhaps because El 
was the name of the Chief Canaanite god. 
However, it is occasionally used for the God 
of Israel, especially in poetry, and is some 
times joined with a second word to form a 
special title, such as God most High (El cly- 
on) or God Almighty (El Shaddai). The most 
distinctive term for God in the Hebrew 
Scriptures is the personal name of God: 
Yahwah. This name is sometimes called the 
tetragrammation, meaning, " four letters, 
since the Hebrew consists of four conso- 
nants, YHWH (some times written JHVH), 
while the vowels arc usually not written. 
The name could be shortened to Yah or Jah 
when part of a longer word or phrase, such 
as Eliyah, meaning, "my God is Yahweh". 

The name Yahweh has been extensively 
used in the Hebrew Old Testament - more 
than 6,800 times and is most frequently used 
name is the Bible. By the third century B.C 
the name came to be considered so holy that 
pious people no longer pronounced it aloud, 
but rather substituted for it the Hebrew 
word for Lord (Adonai). Some times people 
use the word Jehovah, a term created by 
combining the Hebrew consonants JHVH 
with the Hebrew vowels of the word for 
Lord. 28/ 

In the Pentateuch (the first five 
books of the Hebrew Bible), God has been 
shown revealing Himself to Moses under 
the name of Yahweh ("I am who I am"). 
However, He has been called Elohim also 
and Yahweh was translated in the King 
James Bible as "Jehovah". Around the four- 
teenth century A.D., Christian scholars ac- 
cepted this artifical name'. The real cause 
of this adoption was that the Hebrews re- 
garded the name of Yahweh very sacred and 
avoided its recurrent usage. They substi- 
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tuted for it the Hebrew word for Lord, i.e. 
Jehovah when vowels were given the con- 
sonants of Lord. Christian scholars did not 
understand this usage and rather accepted 
the vowels and consonants as written and 
produced the artificial name Jehovah. 29/ 
In the opening chapters of the Book of 
Genesis both the Elohist and Yalwist sources 
in the description of the creation is used. 
However, in later narratives the two ac- 
counts are combined, though the emphasis 
shifts from the nature of the cosmos to 
humanity's beginnings, evil, and mortality 
30/ 

Even the Hebrews despite their strict 
monthosism, slowly felt impelled to postu- 
late a Dabar or word which was creative by 
its won force, and later wisdom, that was 
by the Creator's side from the beginning 
fashioning and ordering all things. His 
Shekinah or continued presence in the midst 
of the people carries out God's self-disclo- 
sure to humanity, particularly by his inter- 
ventions in the history of his people. 31/ 

Neils C. neilsen says that one prob- 
lem facing the historian of religion is the 
extent to which the Hebrew religion was 
monotheistic. Scholars have noted that 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob did not explicitly 
deny the reality or power of the gods em- 
braced by other peoples. Neither is there in 
this earliest period the full-blown polemic 
against idolatory that appears many centu- 
ries later in the Book of Isaiah. The narra- 
tives do suggest, however, an exclusive 
bond between El - Shaddai and Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 32/ 

Thus before the advent of Christianity 
in Rome, many cults were popular among 
the Romans. There include the cult of 
Mithras, the Persian god of light, who is 
believed to have sacrificed a sacred bull to 
create all living things. Cybele, and the 


Asian fertility goddess Isis and Nephtis, the 
Egypotian goddesses. Christanity contained 
some important persuasive elements in 
comparison to these religions as it taught 
that by involving sexes, all classes and all 
nations etc. Mithras, by comparison, arose 
from a regiment. 

The Romans had a whole pantheon of 
gods, headed by Jupiter the sky-god. Other 
high deities included Mars, the god of ward 
and Juno, the goddess of the moon. 

Later, as the empire expanded, these tra- 
ditional beliefs were diluted by cults. Some 
Roman rulers had been revered as gods in 
the eastern provinces, and during the 1st 
century BC the practice became official in 
Rome. Julius Caesar accepted divine status, 
and Augustus confirmed this. 

Despite acknowledging the fact that 
Christians do not have even the detailed 
biography of their prophet Jesus Christ, a 
Christian scholar Chethimaltana says, for 
example: - 

" From contemporary secular history we do 
not have an exact and detailed biography of 
Jesus, apart from the bare facts, that he was 
an itinerant preacher who lived during the 
rule of Pontius palate as the Roman gover- 
nor of Judea, who condemned and crucified 
him.” 33/ 

Then he goes on quoting from the scrip- 
tures:- 

”Our God and Father (4:8), Jesus urns raised 
by God from the earth. (1:2-4), since Jesus 
will deliver us from the wrath to come” 

" We will receive salvation through our land 
closest, who died for us, that we may live 
with him." (5:9-10). 

"No one knows who the son is except the 
Father, a who the Father is except the son 
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and any one lo whom the son chooses to re- 
veal him" (Ml. 11:26 , LK 10:22). Jesus is 
the Lord of history and he will direct that 
history to final fulfillment in the resurrec- 
t ion" 34/ 

" Religion , though it deals with God, is a 
human phenomenon. Its vicissitudes and va- 
rieties do not affect God , but only human 
believers. "So Paul rightly asks: How can 
they believe if how is no one to preach? So 
by the very nature of its message it has to be 
missionary u . 35/ 

He says further: - 

" The confession in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the unique Son of God, is another 
stumbling block in the understanding of 
Christianity ". 

"...In the early Christian preaching very 
little emphasis was placed on this di- 
vinity of Jesus and his pre-existence as 
the eternal divine Logos. So there is an 
easy tnvptation to sec this as a later 
fabrication by Christian propagandists 
in the context of the Greek Logos doc- 
trine, the Universalization of the paro- 
chial God of Jewish history to become 
God worshipped by peoples of many 
nations and cultures and backgrounds ." 
36/ , 

On the othfrr hand, Christians deeply 
rooted in the strict Jewish monotheism had 
no interest in seeing Christ as another God 
and they could sec him as son only in the 
bosom of One divinity. The real emphasis 
was on the true humanity of the Messiah, 
who showed people how to be real human 
beings". But Chethimatlan does not think 
that Jesus is a borrowing of the Greek Logos 
doctrine, as the Greek Logos was an ema- 
nation from the One, and hence infe- 
rior.'^/ 


"It (Christainity), proclaimed the definitive 
entry of the Son of God into human history 
though the incarnation... Incarnation does 
not imply any chance in the divinity, which 
is one and identical for the three divine per- 
sons, Father , son and Holy Spirit. But the 
person of the son really entered time and 
became a human being when lie attached to 
his personality a complete human nature. 
Jesus is really the one Son of God. .."38/ 

"You are not really divinized and saved un- 
less the one Saviour of humanity is really 
the one Son of God, argued the Fathers of 
the Council of Nicea in 325 A.D.39/' 

" For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only son, that whoever believes in him 
should not perish but have eternal life”. (Jn. 
3:16), declares John in his Gospel " and to 
all who did accept him he gave power to be- 
come children of God (Jn. 1:12). 40/ 

The Christian understanding of God is 
grounded in revelation of God in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus Christ, who is at the 
same time God's self-disclosure to human- 
ity, and also from the side of human beings, 
the ideal adorner of God. 41/ 

The pedagogical importance of Jesus 
Christ, the incarnate Son of God, in that he 
showed by his one example how human 
being can "increase in wisdom, in stature, 
and in favour with God and men." (LK. 
2:51). 42/ 

" Concretely put, this self-disclosure is pre- 
sented in the person of Jesus Christ, God 
became man as the self-communication of 
God. For one brought up in the Christian 
tradition there is no much difference in lye- 
tween the two" 43/ 

The writer ends the statement with the 
saying of St. Augustine, i.e. 
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"J believe that l may understand ". 
"Judaism propagated the faith in 
Yahweh who is all-powerful and all-tran- 
scendent. The great achievement of Moses 
was that he raised Yahweh, the tribal deity 
of a nomadic people into a universal God 
of heaven and earth, whose name even 
could not be pronounced by mortals. When- 
ever the name of Yahweh occurred Jews sub- 
stituted for it Adonai or Elohim. The Greek 
philsophers arrived at the notion of the Su- 
preme Being, the One, the Good, the Beau- 
tiful, the most perfect of all beings. It was 
not infinite, since infinitude meant for them 
the undefined and imperfect. The Vedic tra- 
dition immersed itself in the antologizing 
process leaving behind it the negative or a 
prophetic method of "not this - not this" 
( ncti-ncti ) and arrived at the "one - alone - 
without - a- second ( ekamevadvitiyam ). It de- 
scribed this ultimate reality as para- Brah- 
man, truth-consciousness - infinite 
(Satyamjn anamanantam). 44/ 

Por a long time even the Christian Fa- 
thers could not transcend the absolute 
transcendatalism of Platonic philosophy. 
Their attention was very much concentrated 
on resolving the problem that how the ab- 
solute divinity of the Godhead could iden- 
tify with itself three divine persons. They 
could not understand how human beings 
could stand before the divine Trinity, as chil- 
dren. Since God is the Supreme Good ev- 
erything outside was a diffusion of the di- 
vinity like the rays of the sun. Even Augus- 
tine could not philosophically get out of the 
pantheism of Neo-Platonism. 45/ 

So far as the incarnation of Jesus Christ 
is concerned, it is mythical in itself. But ac- 
cording to Christians the scope of the incar- 
nation is not merely to reveal the inner life 
of God, but to reasure us "...that God was 
with us, to deliver us from darkness of sin 


and death and to lead us up to external 
life"46/ 

It was the concept of incarnation in a 
sense that finally effected separation of 
Christianity from Judaism. Because Chris- 
tianity started not as a separate religion but 
as a reform movement with Judaism. 
"Hence the change of revelation is in the 
human nature of Christ, assumed by the 
Logos, and also in human beings, the recipi- 
ents who became enriched by God's self- 
communication. According to the 
Christianhs even Jesus was not clear and 
cofident about his divinity in the first in- 
stance. They say that the change becomes 
clear in the consciousness of Jesus. Jesus, 
"increasing in wisdom and in stature and 
in favour with God and man" (LK 2: 52), 
slowly realizes his special relation to God, 
that had to be in his Father's business (LK 
2:49). A sense of his divine personality, and 
the special mission he received from the 
Father should have dawned on him as time 
went on. His whole life, preaching, miracles, 
suffering and death brought a revolution in 
the circles of Christianity. Although it seems 
even Jesus was not aware of his divinity ear- 
lier. Thus there are several contradictions in 
terms in these all doctrines. 

Arinnism is a doctrine which held that 
Jesus Christ was not of one substance with 
Gosd but had been created by 'God the Fa- 
ther' as the medium of creation. Christ, al- 
though not God by nature, was held to have 
received them status of 'Son of God' from 
Gosd on account of his perfect goodness. 
The name Arianism comes from Arius 
(c.250-c.336 CE) who maintained these 
views in Al*ix?fnderia. Arian views were 
comndemned at the Council of Nicaea, 
However under the influence of Athanasius 
(c. 296-373) Arian views were comndemned 
at the Council of Nicaea, which was held in 
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325 CE.47/ 

There are several funny beliefs that 
have come up after the Christins adopted 
incarnation as a doctrine. For example they 
believe that on the cross Jesus "cried with a 
loud voice" in great ogony and desolution 
"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me". (MK 15:34) and "uttered a Loud cry, 
and breathed his last". (MK 15:32). 

Yet Muhammad set out to make the Ar- 
abs achieve this major change from the poly- 
theistic and pantheistic mode of beliefs and 
worship in a mere twenty-three years. We 
shall see that some of the Arabs begged him 
to adopt a monolatrous solution and to ac- 
cept the cult of other gods, while he and his 
followers worshipped al-Iilah alone, but 
Muhamad absolutely refused to compro- 
mised/ 

Islam was the culmination of divine rev- 
elations, starting from Adam to Jesus, there- 
fore, as in other matters it perfected the civil, 
political, material, legal and moral codes of 
conduct, it finalized the contours of Tawhid 
and took monotheism to its logical conclu- 
sion. However, it should never be construed 
from this assertion that other prophets of 
God have not propagated monotheistic 
creed. There is no doubt that, according to 
the Quran all the prophets of Allah pro- 
fessed Tawhid and invited people to the 
worship of One God and avoidance of all 
other gods as false deities. However, the 
perfect idea of a singular Being has taken 
its last shape in the teachings of the Quran. 

The qualities of Allah have been detailed 
with their subtle implications for human 
lives and minutest apprehensions of poly- 
theism, monolatory, Pantheism, Trinity or 
dualism have been identified and attacked 
with scathing terms. Thus the Quran has 
declared: the term Allah was used as proper 
name for God even before the revelation of 


the Qurfan. The pre-lslamic poets and oth- 
ers never used it in the sense of an attribute, 
although Allah has been credited with nu- 
merous attributes, as the Quran says: 

“Allah has beautiful names or attributes; so 
invoke Him by them ". (7:180). Since the 
term Allah is used as a proper name for God, 
it is necessarily implicit that it covers all 
the attributes that can appropriately be as- 
sociated with His Being. If we visualize God 
in any particular attribute of His, as when 
we refer to Him as Al-Rabb or Al-Rahim, 
we confine our vision within the limits of 
the attribute concerned. We shall think of 
Him only as a being that possesses the at- 
tribute of providence or mercy. But when we 
refer to Him as Allah, our mind instinctively 
goes to all His attributes. 

Allah is a permanent letter and an eter- 
nal proper name, which defiens all conju- 
gations, is devoid of duality and plurality. 
And like the Essence of Allah, which has no 
equal or associate. His name is also singu- 
lar and Absolute, as is held by Abu Hanifah. 
In the Quran and the Ahadith, Allah is at- 
tributed with qualities like. "He is Allah, 
besides whom there is no other god. He is 
the sovereign Lord, the Holy One, the Giver 
of Peace, the Keeper of Faith, the Guardian, 
the Mighty one, the All-powerful, the Most 
high! Exalted be He above the partners they 
ascribe to Him. He is Allah, the Creator; the 
Originator, the Modeller. His are the most 
gracious names. Allah, that is in heaven and 
earth glorfies Him. He is the mightly, the 
wise one. (59: 23-24). While as there is no 
other name, after which the qualities might 
have been mentioned. Imam Secbiwayyah 
has called the term Allah as M Aariful-al- 
Ma'arif , l the best known among all the 
known things. 
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1 lis believers from the onslaughts of wrath, 
Ahura Mazda surrounded the faithful with 
His four great powers, Asha, the Divine 
law; Vohu Mana, the Good Mind; Kshthra, 
His Might and Majesty, His Power; and 
Armaiti, Divine Devotion. Those who 
choose wrong, however, are not aban- 
doned, for when they reach the rock hot- 
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Religious Identity and 
Security Society 


Religious identity is increasingly in cri- 
sis in secular societies. The problems that 
have been created by secularism are in dif- 
ferent senses a new phenomenon. In ancient 
times we do not find such type of crisis as 
the societies were mostly based on religious 
teachings. Every religion created its own 
community, where the majority adhered to 
the same codes of conduct. We hardly find 
any problems of majority and minority or 
religious identities in such type of earlier 
societies. Greek and Roman civilizations are 
the outstanding examples. But under the in- 
fluence of the tremendous development in 
science and technology, communities and 
individuals belonging to different religious 
milieu came closer to each other. Hence the 
interaction between their identities also 
came to the fore which, in due course, as- 
sumed the proportion of encounter and, in 
some cases, of confrontation even. 

In this paper I would like to show how 
the identity of a community is shaped, and 


what are the factors that a?e needed for iden- 
tifying a particular religious community. Is 
there a relationship between a religious 
identity and the Weltanschauung (world- 
view) to which a particular community ad- 
heres to? How and in what way does the 
religious identity of a particular community 
assert itself? Has religious identity any role 
to play in the rise and fall of a community? 
I will also show how a secular system threat- 
ens the very basis of a community's reli- 
gious identity and how secularism can be 
adjusted to the religious framework of a 
community. In the process I will also dis- 
cuss what secularism actually means from 
historical and philosophical perspectives. 

To begin with we find that every reli- 
gion gives a particular Weltanschauung to 
its followers. A complete belief system, a set 
of ideological principles and a philosophy 
of life, form the very basis for its world- 
view. Islam, for example, has given the prin- 
ciple of Tauhid (oneness of God), as a 
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Weltanschauung, and all aspects of an Is- 
lamic community's life arc shaped by this 
principle It is not confined only to a person's 
private life, but extends its influence to all 
other aspects of life i.e. the spiritual, ethi- 
cal, social, cultural and political aspects of 
an individual and a community emerge out 
of this principle. Particular types of cultures, 
customs and values emanate from it. This 
fact does not need any explanation as it has 
been freely admitted. Even people like 
David Hume and Karl Marx have tried to 
show the impact of the religious beliefs of a 
community on its cultural and social life. 
The whole process of the manifestation and 
ramifications of the belief system culminates 
in the religious identity of a community, 
with its distinctive characteristics. The 
Quran has beautifully noted this fact in the 
following verse: 

"For each we have appointed a divine 
law and a traced out way. Had Allah willed 
He could have made you one community? 
But that He may try you by that which He 
hath given you". (He hath made you as ye 
are.)l 

At another place the Quran states when 
addressing the community of prophets. 

"And Lo! This religion is one religion and I 
am your Lord , so, keep you duly unto me. 
But they (mankind) hence split their reli- 
gion among them into sects, such sect re- 
joicing m its tenets". 

In the following prophetic tradition we 
find also the fact that loss of identity is loss 
of religion itself. "A person, who emulates 
the ways of another community, should be 
considered among them". "And that a per- 
son is not from among us, who emulates our 
opponents", etc. 

All this shows that all communities have 
their particular religious identities which 


emanate from their religious world-view 
and arc manifested in their social values, 
ethical norms and cultural life. It is perhaps 
for the same reason that we find in history 
that every religion has brought with it a civi- 
lization and culture, the outward manifes- 
tation of its religious identity. We also find 
in history that in almost all cases where 
people of one religious community came to 
dominate another, as a result of war, etc., 
the former made a calculated effort to de- 
stroy the culture of the latter in order to 
impose their own culture and thus eliminate 
the identity of the latter. In contemporary 
history Russian domination in Central Asia 
provides a good example, the communists 
being strenuously engaged in imposing a 
materialist culture on the Muslim commu- 
nities in that region. 

But a study of history shows that not in 
all cases did the dominant community suc- 
ceed in completely wiping out the cultural 
ethos of the dominated one. If the subservi- 
ent community’s cultural ethos was firmly 
based on the religion it professed, resistance 
to assimilation was much stronger and its 
religious identity was retained in some mea- 
sure. The conquest of Baghdad, "the sack- 
ing of Baghdad" as it is called in history, by 
the Mongols is a case in point. Although 
they had overthrown the Caliphate at 
Baghdad and established their own rule, 
still the influence of their culture over the 
Muslim culture was minimal and Muslims 
were successful in retaining their religious 
identity almost totally in tact. The other ex- 
ample that of healthy interaction between 
two cultures is provided by India after the 
advent of Muslim rule in the subcontinent. 
There was no attempt at cultural assimila- 
tion from either side but only healthy inter- 
action between the Hindu and Muslim cul- 
tures. There was no attempt to destroy the 
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religious identity of the Hindus by the rul- 
ing Muslims. 

It must also be noted that in all resis- 
tance to alien domination, the desire to re- 
tain religious identity, coupled with the fear 
of losing the same in the event of capitali- 
zation, has often been the sole motivating 
factor. Similarly, to regain their dominant 
religious identity was a predominant factor 
in the movements for liberation from colo- 
nial rule in the era following the 1939-45 
Second World War. 

What I intend to stress is that the reli- 
gious identity of every religious community 
has, all along, been the basic concern of all 
religious communities. It could be weak- 
ened or overshadowed by oppression or 
suppression for a time but after freedom 
from subjugation it has invariably revived 
itself. Not only this, religious identity could 
not be made to vanish by coercion, and in- 
deed has played a very positive role in all 
the freedom movements. In Afghanistan, for 
example, the religious identity of the Af- 
ghans played an important role in their long 
resistance to Britain's repeated attempts at 
colonizing it. This is also true of 
Afghanistan's resistance to the invasion of 
erstwhile Soviet Russia. 

The above discussion leads us to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. Religious identity stems from the ideo- 
logical background of a particular reli- 
gion; there is a close link between the 
religious identity, the belief system, and 
the Weltanschauung of a community. 

2. Religious identity has reasserted itself 
going through a phase of suppression 
and has played a great role in attaining 
freedom from the domination of other 
communities. 

In modern times the enormous develop- 
ments in science and technology have 


brought with it many other problems. Secu- 
larism, which banished religion from all 
spheres of life, developed a new materialis- 
tic philosophy which relegated religion to 
the status of a private affair. The result is 
that by virtue of society becoming increas- 
ingly secular; it is overshadowing the links 
and the and the religious identities that were 
once strong factors in the formation of com- 
munities. Secular philosophy has caused 
new identities to develop. It was under the 
influence of secularism (in its historical and 
philosophical aspects, not merely in the lim- 
ited political one), that these other various 
identities have come about. Marxism was 
the complete example of this new emerging 
identity. Secularism, with its ideological 
connotation, threatens the very essence of 
religion. In the name of a so-called scien- 
tific secular culture, the identities of com- 
munities were determined by their material 
and social conditions, and religious identi- 
ties were virtually confined to the super- 
structure of these conditions. It was the rise 
of anti-religious and anti-God philosophies 
that caused spiritual activity to be confined 
only to the private life of an individual, out- 
side which it had no role to play. On the 
other hand the ethical, social and political 
life of an individual was determined and 
governed by the state. Science was projected 
as opposed to all aspects of religion, and the 
secular and materialistic interpretations of 
all aspects of knowledge and practice was 
deemed to be the only progressive way. In 
socialist countries religion was declared to 
be the opium of the people, so everything 
even remotely connected with religion was 
to be ridiculed and discarded. But in some 
countries, religion is still a factor in deter- 
mining their identities. This is more notice- 
able in those societies which achieved free- 
dom from colonial rule subsequent to the 
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Second World War. When those countries 
came under colonial rule, the colonial pow- 
ers brought with them their secular philoso- 
phies. They tried to influence the local 
people with these philosophies, which 
served the additional purpose of helping to 
prolong their rule. But the colonized nations 
offered appreciable resistance and while 
making adjustment to their new conditions 
were, by and large, successful in retaining 
their religious identities. 

After discussing religious identities we 
should give a brief account of terms like 
secularism and secularization processes, 
and also the impact of secularization on 
Western societies vis-a-vis religious identi- 
ties. 

There is a difference between secularism 
and secularization. Secularization relates 
essentially to process of decline in religious 
activities, beliefs, ways of thinking, and in 
institutions. This occurs primarily in asso- 
ciation with, or as an intended consequence 
of, other process of social structural change. 
On the other hand, secularism is an ideol- 
ogy- Its proponents consciously denounce 
all forms of supernaturalism and the. agen- 
cies devoted to it, advocating non-religious 
or anti-religious principles as the basis for 
personal morality and social organization. 
Secularism may contribute in some degree 
to the processes of secularization. But the 
evidence, even from officially secularist so- 
cieties such as the Soviet Union, suggests 
that it does so only very superficially and 
much less fundamentally than do broad pro- 
cesses of social structural change, such a 
industrialization and urbanization. 

Keeping in view this difference between 
secularism and secularization, we should 
note how the secularization process is con- 
tributing to the loss of the social significance 
or religious consciousness, activities and 


institutions. It indicates that religion be- 
comes marginal to the operation of the so- 
cial system, and that the essential functions 
for the operation of society become ratio- 
nalized, dispersing with agencies devoted 
to the supernatural, but that influence has 
waned everywhere throughout the Chris- 
tian West. Not only did religion lose its hold 
on the affairs of people, but it rather sup- 
ported the secularizing agencies. Bryan Wil- 
son says: 

" Judaism and Protestantism were gen- 
erally more cffectwc secularizing agen- 
cies than Roman Catholicism " 

In recent Western History, the dissocia- 
tion of religious and political institutions is 
seen most conspicuously in the separation 
of Church and state- which implies the secu- 
larization of society. This state of affairs has 
reached the point where even revivalist re- 
ligion channels inculcated secular tenden- 
cies into certain sectors of the population. 
Religious consciousness has diminished 
with developments in society, where reli- 
gious institutions have ceased to be central. 
Science with its detachment in observation 
and experimentation, and the sensed need 
for general concepts, has introduced new as- 
sumptions about nature and society. The 
rational and systematic coordination of 
empirical knowledge led both to the confu- 
tation of supernatural conceptions and to 
the enhanced awareness of man's own ca- 
pacity to harness nature and to organize his 
own economic and social well-being4. 
Man's increased capacity to assess and sup- 
ply his own needs led to the assumption that 
his social well-being depended not on God's 
providence but on social planning. We 
should remember here that secularization is 
a Western concept descriptive principally of 
a process that has occurred in Western soci- 
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ety most conspicuously during this cen- 
tury.5 

The picture which is portrayed above 
seems very embarrassing. But I do not think 
that in eastern countries such a situation has 
arisen because religion is very dominant 
and central. In Islamic countries, secularism 
with its anti-religious aspects was aban- 
doned. A new dimension took place where 
instead of religion being adjusted to suit 
secularized situations, a modified version 
of secularism was introduced to make it 
more compatible with the Islamic spirit. In 
the case of Iran, religious identity played a 
highly significant role in the struggle 
against the King. However, it is also true 
that secularism and secularisation are in- 
creasing their influences on society in dif- 
ferent ways. Now the followers of religion 
must adjust to the new emerging situation 
in their religious schemes. 

In countries like India, secularism has 
totally different connotations running con- 
trary to its implications for Western societ- 
ies. Here religion is accepted as a proper 
guide to a community's life and every reli- 
gion has been given the right to flourish 
according to its cultural and social de- 
mands: 

The policy of the secular state is to pro- 
tect all religions and to interfere with none. 
It is a policy of religious neutrality of the 


state. The state docs not identity itself with 
any particular religion but gives equal pro- 
tection to all.6 

In most Asian countries we find a 
growth of fundamentalist movements. 
Whatever the negative points of such types 
of movements, it is true these movements 
emerged in response to the challenge from 
increasingly secular structures of their so- 
cieties, which in their view were alien to 
their religious identities which sometimes 
led them to extremes. We find in Iran, India 
and Egypt such movements had a consid- 
erable impact on society. They were able to 
convince people of the revival of their cul- 
tural and social life based on their religious 
identities. In this way the response to the 
secularism and secularization process seems 
entirely different in Western, Eastern and 
African countries. 

But in some countries where secularism 
is accepted as the political system, groups 
are emerging which view secularism as a 
negation of their religious identities. These 
groups are not ready to accept even a modi- 
fied version of secularism, as in their view, 
their religious identities are basically differ- 
ent from the alien philosophy of secularism. 
In Egypt we find "Akhwanul Muslimoon" 
and in India Jan Sangh and Hindu Vishwa 
Parishad etc., which represent this trend. 
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Sistan, Zoroastrianism 
and Islam — A Socio — 
Historical Background 


Sistan also spelled as Seistan or Sagistan 
or Sidjistan is a modern corruption of 
Sakastan (land of Sake). Its classical name 
was Saknstane. (The latter in its turn was 
altered to Sagastan by the change of the 'K' 
into a 'g'; both these letters being custom- 
ary interchanged at the present day). The 
Arabs again wrote the name Sajestan. There 
are two other names for this country of 
Sistan. One is Nimruz and the other zari. 
These names are more ancient names of the 
country and the latter again is more ancient 
than the first. Nimruz comes from a geo- 
graphical influence. Sistan was believed to 
be the geographical center of the in habitual 
region in the pre-historical and early histori- 
cal periods. Nimruz means half a day and 
this is because the Prime meridian was be- 
lieved to pass through this region. 

But it is also suggested that Nimruz in- 


dicates midday South Land. South soil i.c 
to be of South Khurasan. This name occurs 
often in the Shahnanama, and also on the 
coins of the Iranian chiefs (Malik of Sistan) 
Abul Fazl of Baikhak used the name Nimruz 
when speaking of the administrative divi- 
sion, or province of Sistan - as well as 
Sajistan. The Armenian monk, monks, of 
Kheren. Mentions that Furs (Persia proper) 
was called Chiustia Nimroz and enumerates 
the provinces of Persia or Nimruz, and 
among them appears Sagestan. The name 
that in the 5th century of our era was ap- 
plied to the Kingdom has in course of time 
been restricted to the province of Sigestan. 
In poetry Sistan is spoken of as Nimruz, but 
the name was used for other purposes as 
well. The mintages of the Caliphs included 
the mint of Zaranj, the capital of the coun- 
try - but when the local princes began to 
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coin their own money, Zaranj gave way to 
Nimroz and their coins bear the legend on 
the reverse struck in the tom or country of 
Nimruz. Another peculiarity is that the 
name of the capital is never specified in an- 
cient history. It is written either city or the 
city of Sistan - or simply Sistan; the ancient 
usage is followed by the modem custom. 

The latter is more ancient than the first, 
from it was derived the form Drangiana 
used by Greek and Latin authors, and this 
form was introduced to the West by the 
writers whose records formed the basis of 
the detailed accounts, which we possess of 
the expedition to Alexander. 

The Arab conqurers also found the name 
Zari in existence when they added Sistan to 
the dominions of the Caliphs, but they al- 
tered the name into Zaranj and in this form 
the name appears in the early chronicles 
which mention this country. 

The antiquity of the name Zari is estab- 
lished by the discovery, in the famous in- 
scription of Darivs hystaspes, of the Word 
Zranka as the name of Sistan. The word 
Zrajh (Zend) or draja (old Persia) has been 
regarded as applicable to the Human Lake. 
When the Helmand River is in its height, 
the lake may well be termed the sea of 
Sistan. But the name contained to be used 
for the low-lying tracts certainly in the 
middle of the 12 ,h century. But according to 
V.F Buchner this etmology is not entirely 
certain, therefore, we can only say that the 
land has its name from the people of the 
Drainage other forms of which are Zarangai, 
Zarangaio, Sarangai, the Old Persian of it 
would be Zaranka. But Iranian historian and 
scholar Dr. Zarinkob believes that the name 
has been derived from Zaranja or Zarai, 
which means river and as is well known that 
Sistan was from very beginning full of Wa- 
ter-resources by dint of river Helm and etc. 


There are other scholars also who insist 
that it was called Zorank or Zaranj due to 
high water of the region coming from the 
Hirmad River and Hemun lake. A famous 
poet of Sistan Farukhi has also named it's 
as Zaranj. He mentions the city of Zaranj 
with other places of Sistan like Arg. 

The name Sakastan (or Paraitakenae), 
belongs, to the border land of the middle - 
course of the Helmend. This claim has been 
made by Isidorus of Charax. However the 
word Sakastane is not found before the time 
of Isidorus, and it is generally accepted that 
the name has risen from the fact that the 
Sakai conquered this land about. 128 B C. 

As the Graeco Bactrian Kingdom 
yielded to the pressure of Parthian and 
Siestan enemies the barrier to the advance 
of the latter into Khurasan was no longer 
affective, and those named and equestrian 
tribes which the ancient writers classed as 
Scythians overflowed unchecked into 
Sistan, to such an extent as to give their 
name to the country, Sakastane which in a 
corrupted form it bears at the present day. 
Thus after the Sakas it was named Sakestan 
in Sajistan as the Arabs pronounce it. 
Ardashir, the founder of the Sasanian dy- 
nasty, among his other conquests, subju- 
gated Sakastan. The tic to the Persian Em- 
pire cannot have been very firm, for the 
Sakai appear in the history of the Sasanian 
epoch rather as allies as than subjects. We 
find, accordingly, second conquest of the 
land by Bahiam II, who appointed his son, 
the future King Bahram III, and governor 
of the district with the royal title of Sagan 
Shah. But during the reign of Shahpur II. 
The Sakni once more appear as allies, not 
as subjects. It has still another name Zabol 
and Zavol, which mean water as well as 
high water region. The name Sakastane 
(Sakestan Sidjistan) in ancient and medieval 
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times denoted a greater area than the mod- 
ern districts of Persian and Afghan Sistan. 

This is already evident from the fact, 
that the name originally signifies the 
Sakesia-state on the middle-Helmand. 

In Shahnamah, the boundaries of Sistan 
are shown to be much wider including 
Kabul and Kashmir etc. Especially during 
the legendry hero Rustoms period. It has 
still another name Zabol and Zavol or 
Zabulistan. The meaning of which is water 
as well as high water region. The mention 
of which is also found in Shahnamah. And 
Zabustan has also been used. 

Thus these all names of Sistan men- 
tioned above either came from different his- 
torical or geographical backgrounds or from 
the dominance of various political groups 
or nations. However some of the names are 
rooted in the specific characteristics of the 
land of Sistan or its ancient areas. 

The national Epic of Sistan is enriched 
by a series of heroes belonging to a noble 
family of Zabulistan. These heroes are, 
Nariman, Sam, Zal, Rust am and Suhrab. Of 
these Rusian is by far the most important. 
But the history goes back to Faridun and 
Karshasp. Faridun the mythical sovereign 
portioned the Empire he had built up 
among his three sons: assigning according 
to some authorities, the province of 
Khurasan to his son Iraj together with por- 
tions of Hind and Sind. In his turn Zuhak 
the Tazi was overcome and a number of his 
descendents fled into the district of Ghur 
where they found a refuge. They became 
subjects to Faridun. Karshosp, ancestor of 
Rustam, held Kabul, Zabul and Sijistan for 
Faridun and descendents of Zuhak would 
in this case have been subject to Korshasp. 
His nephew Nariman had a son Sam, who 
in turn became the father of Zal. Sam is said 
to have held Zabul and Kabul, as far as Hind 


in feudal sovereignty from the Rulers of 
Iran. Zal having succeeded to his fathers 
Fief went to Zabul from Zaranj, (which is 
believed to have been founded by Karshasp) 
and Mihrab Shah of the race of Zahak, the * 
Taxi, the tributary ruler, came forth to meet 
Zal and acknowledge his supremacy Mihrab 
Shah also gave his daughter in marriage to 
Zal, and she was the mother of Rustam. 

For centuries, Rustam plays the part of 
a dens ex machina in extricating the Persian 
Kaiani monarchs- especially kayqbad, 
Kaykaits, and Kay Khusraw from their dif- 
ficulties and dangers while, with his good 
horse Rakhish , he plays the chief part in a 
series of heroic adventures in combats with 
men and demons. His death is only com- 
pared at last by a treacherous stratagem of 
his brother, after he has slain Isfandiyar, the 
champion of Zoroaster. 1/ 

The death of Rustam brings us nearly 
to the end of the Kajani, or purely mythical 
period of the Epic. While discussing the his- 
torical importance of Sistan, Dr. Zarinkob 
says that this city is famous for these heroes. 
He says that it was here that Kaykhosraw 
and Rustam prayed and the magic of 
Arasiyab was defeated. 

It is said that Sistan city was founded 
by Garshosp and was made famous by the 
heroes like Rustam. The 'Kohi-Khwajah' is 
known by same people as Koh-l-Rustam , 
where there was a fire temple, roof of it was 
believed to have been constructed by 
Rustam. In the Zoroastrian scriptures, Sistan 
is not only the birth place of Kalan, rulers, 
but also the place where from the saviour 
Soshyans will appear. Here it should be 
noted that Rustam does not belong to the 
cycle of Avestan heroic legend, but is con- 
nected with it by an artificially composed 
genealogy, which makes his father Zal de- 
scend, through the medium of Avestan he- 
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roes, from Jamshid (Yima). This theory, is 
more probable, than the opposite view, 
which identifies Rustam with the Avestan 
hero Kerevsaspa. According to Buchner the 
legend of Rustam might belong to the old 
inhabitants of Drangiana. Nodeke repre- 
sents Rustam as reigning in Zabulistan, 
Bust, Ghazna and Kasutistan i.e. in Sistan 
in its widest sense. He refers obedience to 
the Iranian King Gustasp, whom he regards 
as an upstart. But he is not in Firdawsi's 
epic, represented as being an infield this 
idea only occurring in al-Dinawari, and 
seemingly representing a rationalistic view 
of the old tradition, which only knows of a 
contest between Rustam and the special 
champian of Zoroastrian faith, Isfandiyar. 
Rustam is said to have lived and flourished 
1000 years before the prophet Mohammad. 
But according to Tate the terms are vague, 
but if they mean that the 1000 years was 
prior to the birth of Mohammad, then the 
period of Rustam, according to this tradi- 
tion would be the 5 ,h century before the com- 
mencement of our era' and ony some 100 
years prior to the expedition of Alexander. 
The date, however, is based on no-known 
authority, but it is an interesting piece of 
information, and as such is well worth pre- 
serving though of course reliance cannot be 
placed on it, as being accurate, or even ap- 
proximately correct. According to a Sistani 
tradition, the town or fortress of Sar-o-Tar 
Sistan also was probably governed by a fam- 
ily or rulers of princes of the same more 
whose seat, or capital, was in Sar-o-Tar was 
abandoned once 1,702 years ago. 

Sam is thus the grand father of Rustam, 
but belongs to the artificial genealogy of this 
latter, which theShahnama traces. Garshasp 
is also a forefather of Rustam, but again, 
belonging to the artificial genealogy. The 
locality Hawd-i-dar is said to be the spot. 


where this enemy Bahram of Bahiman, the 
son of Isfandiyar, impaled the dead body of 
Firamurz, the son of Rustam, upon a stack. 

Isfandiyar, the son of Gushtosp, leaves 
a son named Bahman (Vohumano), who suc- 
ceeds his grandfather. Bahman married his 
sister Khumani (Humay), who bore him a 
post humus son named Dara. Hei brother 
Sasan, who had looked forward to inherit- 
ing the crown, was so overcome with dis- 
appointment at seeing his sister made 
Queen Regent that he retired to the moun- 
tains amongst the Kurds and became a shep- 
herd. From him, as the Persians believe de- 
scend the Sassanian Kings, who are re- 
garded as the legitimate successors of the 
Kaianis, and the restorers of their glory. 
Their founder, Ardashir Babkan (Artakshtr) 
son of Papak, is represented as great - great 
grandson of Sasan, the son of Bahman, the 
son of Zoroaster's patron Gushtosp. By this 
representing their pedigree the Sasanians 
strive to establish their position as the le- 
gitimate rulers of am Persian, and 'defend- 
ers of the faith of Zoroaster - character 
which, with few exceptions, they strenu- 
ously exerted themselves to maintain. 

It this through the descendents of 
Ardoshir-i-Babak that the families which 
stule themselves Kainis, or those which in 
recent historical times have claimed to be 
the descendents of the Royal Family of Per- 
sian (prior to the spread of Islam) derive 
their descent. 

Khasraw Parvez was the last of the Sas- 
sanian Dynasty of Kings who occupied the 
throne of Persia with authority. After him 
there followed a succession of puppets male 
and female members of the Royal family, 
who were advanced to the throne and dis- 
posed by a succession of place intrigues. 

To Khasrau Parvez is said to have been 
addressed the admonition exhorting him to 
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embrace Islam during the Prophet 
Mohammad's period, and by him it was 
publicly contmned and the envoys of the 
prophet dismissed with ignominy. 

It is said that after the defeat of 
Yazdigard a scion of the Royal Family 
named Kaikhusraw at the head of his im- 
mediate followers and the members of his 
family, took refuge in Sistan where for only 
a very short space of time, they found a ref- 
uge from their conquerors. 

According to the anonymous author of 
Tarikh-i-SisUm the first ever people who ac- 
cepted the message of Islam were the people 
of Sistan. 

It was during the Caliphate of Uthman 
that the Government of Khurassan was the 
prize offered to whosoever of the Muslim 
commanders first entered it. Abdullah ibn- 
ul-Amir was the first who reached the goal. 
He was guided from Basrah, of which he 
was the ruler, by the more direct route 
through the Kirman desert. After conquer- 
ing the Kuhistan, he summoned the Gover- 
nor of Heart to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Caliph. The latter said there would 
be time enough to do so when the Arab 
Commander had taken Nishapur. Abdullah- 
ibn an-ul Amir accordingly marched against 
this place. 

Taws and Abivard were at those time 
dependencies of Nishapur and they were 
overrun. There was a severe fighting around 
the city for about a month, but due to the 
severity of the winter the Muslims restored 
to a blockade. For this purpose, 4,000 men 
were detailed under Abdullah Jarim to cut 
off communications between the city and 
the surrounding country. At last Kanaz, the 
chief and Kad Khuda of Nishapur, made his 
submission, and agreed to pay 700,000 
dinars in money in addition a great variety 
of other valuables, and held himself respon- 


sible for both Taws and Abivard. The ruler 
of Herat made his peace with the victorious 
commander accepting the usual terms as to 
tribute, and the agreement drawn up in 
writing was dated the 14 ,h Ramzan 31 A.H. 

Sistan was invaded and conquered by 
expeditions dispatched from Kirman. The 
Muslim conquest of Sistan began in 23 (643/ 
644), when Asim b. Amr and Abdullah b. 
Umair made an incursion into the land and 
besieged Zaranj. 

The Sistanis concluded a treaty with the 
Muslims, to the effect that they should pay 
the Kliaraj. The commander of a Muslim 
army encamped in Kirman (Abd-Allah b. 
Amir), sent al-Rnbi b. Ziyad (in Tarikh-1- 
Sistan it is Al-Ziynlp-28) al Hanithi to Sistan. 
Rabi crossed the desert between Kirman and 
that province i.e. Sistan and reached Zaliq, 
a fortress within five farsimgs of the Sistan 
frontier, whose dihqnn surrendered to him. 
Rabi reduced two other localities (or the for- 
tress) of Karkuya (mention of whose fire 
temple in the song of the Fire of Karkuya 
has come down to us in the anaymously 
written Tarikh-e-Sistan and Heisum, with- 
out bloodshed. Falling back on Zaliq, Rabi 
projected the seizure of Zaranj of which, 
though formerly it had submitted to the 
Muslims, had once more to be subdued. 
Between Zaliq and Zarang, some minor lo- 
calities like Zught, Nasrudh and Sherwadh 
were taken with much fighting. 

The Marzban of Zarang, Aparwez, who 
commended at Zaranj, strongly contested 
the advances of Rabi, but at last was obliged 
to surrender it to the Muslims. It is said th.it 
when Aparwez appeared before Rabi to dis- 
cuss terms, he found the Arab general sit- 
ting on the corpse of a dead solider. 

The account given by 'Bladheri' of the 
first invasion of Seistan by the Muslims is 
worth quoting here: 
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" A detachment under Rabi was sent from < 
Siirjan of Kirman against Sejestan in AH. i 
30. They first came to Fojrij, according to i 
some people Foltrij is likely to be the present 
Balochistan, see Tarikh-e-Sistan, p.82), I 
whence they crossed the desert 75 farsakhs, l 
(230 miles , English according Rawilson) to 
a district called Zalik, 5 farsakhs from I 
Sejestan. This place was attacked and plun- I 
dered on the feast of Mehrajan. Then they i 
came to a village called Karkuyieh, 5 miles ] 
Zalik, which submitted without resistance, i 
After wards they reached a district called j 
Hisun, the people of which also remained 
quite and submitted: then they returned to < 
Zalik and took guides for Zaranu, going on < 
til they reached the Hindmend ( i.e) Her mud, I 
and crossing a canal named Nuk which was < 
filled from it, then at last arriving at Rught 
which was only one third of a mile from i 
Zaranj. The inhabitants came out and i 
fought a great battle and inflicted some loss \ 
on the Muslims ; but Rabi turned again and ’ 
fought till he conqured and drove the enemy \ 
in the city... then Rabi went on to the vil- 
lage of Nashrv.d where he gained a victory.. 1 
And afterwards passes on to Shirwadh 1 
which he took., and then killing a great num- ! 
her of people he had siege to the city of I 
Zaranj, the Marzban of which a Abarwizh ! 
by name at length yilded and was admitted l 
to terms, giving as tribute 1 ,000 slaves each i 
with a golden goblet. Rabi then entered the 1 
city, and afterwards went on to the canal of < 
the Sena Rud and passed over it, and came < 
to Karnein where was the manager of the I 
horse of Rustam. There he gained another l 
victory and then returned to Zaranj where 
he remained two years.” 

The Muslim over ran the districts and | 
connected supplies after their long march 
across the desert. According to Tale the ex- 
pedition of the Muslims was planned and 


earned out in the spring when the crops of 
Sistan would provide forage for their horses 
and camels. 

Thus Rabi succeeded in gaining Zaranj, 
the center of Sistan, where he chose to re- 
main for several years. However, the city of 
Zaranj proved to be no secure possession to 
the Muslims, as two years after its capture, 
the inhabitants drove out the Muslim garri- 
son. Abd Allah Ibn Amir sent Abdul 
Rahman ibn Samura to Sistan to secure it a 
second time, and he added to the Muslim 
gained the cities of Bust and Zabul. 

Meanwhile, Abd-Allah sent Ahnaf Ibn 
Qais from Tabasin, which had been 
conqured in Umar's time by Ab Allah Ibn 
Budail Khuzai, with a portion of the Basra 
army, to complete the conquest of Kuhistan. 

Ahnaf campaigned for a time in this 
area, which lies between Nishapur, Heart, 
Sistan Kirman and Irai-Ajam. The Abd-Al- 
lah ordered him to set out for Tukharistan, 
where either by war or peaceful means he 
possessed himself of Marv-ar-Rud, Juzanan, 
Taliqan and Faryab, reaching as far as the 
borders of Khwarsam. Ibn Amir himself 
with his other generals made expeditions in 
Khurasan and captured the towns of Jamm, 
Bakarz, Juvain and Baihq. After taking 
Khwaf, Isfaran and Arghiyan, he marched 
to Nishapur. The siege lasted several 
months, but in the end aided and guided 
by a person from among the local petty rul- 
ers of the district, Abdullah Ibn Amir was 
able to take this important city. Next it was 
the turn of Abivard, Nisa and Sarak as to 
fall to the Muslims. Kanazeg or governor of 
Taws peacefully submitted to the Basran 
Arabs on the condition that he should re- 
main governor of the district. At the end of 
the caliphate of Uthman when another gov- 
ernor replaced Abdal Rehman, a new rebel- 
lion of Zaranj took place. Since the provinces 
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of Khurasan and Sistan, far from the Arabs 
headquarters at Kufa and Basra. Not only 
in Zaranj we find such rebellions, but only 
within a year after yazdgas death an Iranian 
local notable named Qarin raised an insur- 
rection in Kuhistan, collecting supporters in 
Tabasain, Heart and Badgihas to the extent 
that it is reported he mounted a body of 
forty thousand insurgents against the Mus- 
lims in Khurasan. They were able to 
surpoise him, but Qarim and many of his 
people perished, while many were made 
capitive. This type of religional revolt was 
a feature of the latter days of the Caliphate 
of Uthman and of the whole of the reign of 
Ali. Thus at the end of the caliphate of 
Uthman, the revolt had taken place, Abdul 
Rahman was replaced by another governor. 
In the same way, during the caliphate of Ali, 
the condition of Sistan remained turbulent. 
After the martydom of Ali, when Muawiya 
became caliph in Syria in 41/661, he re- 
stored Abd-AUah Ibn Amir to the governor- 
ship of Basra, a port he had had to relin- 
quish during Ali's brief reign. The gover- 
nor of Basra sent Abdal Rahmari Ibn Samura 
to Sistan once more. Qais ibn Haitham was 
sent to Khurasan. Rabi, was succeeded by 
bin Samura, who after conquering the 
Marzban of Zaranj and obliged him to pay 
10,00,000 dirhams and 1,000 slaves reduced 
all the contry between Zaranj and Kisht be- 
longing to India also subdued the districts 
along the road to Asrokhaj as far as the land 
of Dciwar and he afterwards reduced Bist 
and Zabul. Abdal Rahman Bin Samura was 
an energetic general and he subdued them 
and pentrated as far as Kabul, he subjugated 
also Zabulistan, which had revolted. This 
achievement caused the caliph to appoint 
Abdal Rahman as his immediate lieutenant 
in Sistan. He remained there till Zaiyad Bin 
Abi Sufyan nominated al-Rabi Bin Ziyad al- 


Harithi in his stead. Abdl al Rahman died 
at al-Basra in 50/670. After leaving Sistan, 
the king of Kabul drove the Muslims out of 
his land, and the new' governor of Sistan had 
to make head against the Iranian Prince 
Reutbil, who conqurcd Zabulistan and 
Rukhkhaj (then included in Sistan) and pen- 
etrated as far as Bust. And it was in Bust, 
that he was defeated by Al-Rabi. Ziyad Bin 
Sufyan also deposed Rabi and the succeed- 
ing governor made peace with Rutbil. But 
this prince remained a turbulent element till 
his death, which occurred while Abd al-Aziz 
Bin Adbullah Bin Amir was Wali of Sistan. 
Another Rutbil (this is no proper name, but 
a title) son of the former, held his own 
against the Muslims in sistan and 
Zabulistan, from the time of the caliphate 
of Abd al Malik bin Marwan till the reign of 
al-Mansur. Sometimes however, the Irani- 
ans paid tribute, which payment he stopped 
altogether during the last years of the 
Ummayed rule. In the reign of al-Mansur, 
the Muslim government adopted rigorous 
measures against him, but the princes of 
Sistan paid, as it seems, nonetheless, their 
tribute to the amils of al-Mahdi and al- 
Rashid, though rather irregularly. Thus af- 
ter the victory of Nihavand and in the Jibal 
at 'Ahvaz and Shiraj, the Muslims had es- 
tablished garrisons. The local governors had 
put some resitance to the marching Muslim 
armies, and supported the Sasanian armies, 
but in the end each of them had separately 
negotiated his surrender. They paid Jizya 
and contracted treaties with the Muslims. 
These negotiated surrenders implied in the 
beginning little change with way of life, but 
the gradual penetration among the people 
of the Arab tribes and the imposition of the 
Jazya had the effect of making the presence 
of the Muslims accepted and tolerated. More 
and more local people started embracing 
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Islam. But it must be remembered that the 
ral Muslim dispersal into Iran began after 
the initial Islamic victories. However, in 
Sasanian times, before Islam, there had been 
Arab tribes in Southern and Western Per- 
sia, but after the conquest, the flood of these 
desert dwellers onto Iranian soil was sud- 
denly loosed, in particular from the vicini- 
ties of Kufa and Basra. It was during the first 
century after the Hijrah, that the places like 
Hamadan, Isfahan and Paras began to at- 
tract immigrants, to be followed by Qum, 
Kashan, Rayu and Qazvin and even 
Azarbaijan. Later Arab tribes found settle- 
ment in Qumis, Khurassan and Sistan on 
account of the attractiveness of the climate 
or whenever they found the environment 
most congenial to them. In the midis of these 
settlers some people bent on Jihad on the 
frontiers. Some of these people had affilia- 
tion with the Shia of the Khwarijites were 
not inclined to remain in Syria and Iraq. 
Many of these such as the Snib family who 
settled in Qum, were subject to prosecution 
in Iraq from the Ummayad officials, so that 
removing themselves to distant areas they 
found freedom from oppression. 

But it never means that the Muslims al- 
ways did get enthusiastic reception from the 
Iranians. For example, on their entrance to 
Madain, the people referred to the Muslim 
as devils. In the same way, in Sistan they 
were regarded as adherents of Ahriman. 
When the Muslims assembled in Qum for 
their prayers, the people came and shouted 
insults at them, sometimes throwing stones 
and refuse into their dcwellings. But this 
treatment of the Muslims at some places of 
Iran couldn't stem the flood of the Muslims. 
With the passage of time, the Muslims ac- 
quired property and land in these new 
realms, and particularly with the notables 
of different districts, they were able to es- 


tablish relations which were not slow to 
move from "formal to the friendly". 

Marriages between the local residents 
and the new arrivals cemented fresh ties, the 
offsprings from them brought into being a 
new class of people whose increasing num- 
bers meant increasing strength. Thus these 
conquests enabled the Muslims to migrate 
to these cities as they found peaceful loca- 
tions there and also avail their stay there to 
preach and spread Islam. Their presence in 
these localities facilitated the confesion of 
Islamic faith for the local inhabitants. 

Especially those groups of society were 
attracted more and more towards this new 
faith, who were from the professionals and 
technical hands of the cities much more than 
the noble elite and spiritual families, be- 
cause these people were more inclined to- 
wards Magian religious obligations. But the 
former were remotely connected with the 
spiritual establishment and theMobid regu- 
lations. Since these groups were engaged in 
such daily occupations and professions, 
where they had to come into contact with 
such instruments and tools, which accord- 
ing to the regulations of Zoroastrian religion 
were better to be avoided. For example, 
their concern with fire, water and dust dur- 
ing their daily professional dealings were 
not liked by the Zoroastrians Mobid clergy. 
But the new faith was very relevant and 
congenial for such professions, as there were 
no such restrictions found in this religion.2/ 

Moreover, Islamic faith had several ele- 
ments in it which were very akin to their 
old chief system. For example their belief 
in 'Allah' 'Iblis', 'Malaikah'. 3/Youmidin 
Jahanam, Bihisht even the daily Five times 
prayers had more or less close resemblance 
to the old religion. 4/ 

In the same way the common people of 
Iran witnessed the discipline, self-control 
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and the faith of these combatant Muslims 
against the backdrop of the corrupt and 
polluted religious Institutions and spiritual 
centers of the Sasanians. As a result the 
people of Iran gradually adopted Islamic 
belief and thus the civilization of Iran was 
given a new Islamic colour and the rem- 
nants of Sasanian civilization gave way to 
this Islamic civilization. This transformation 
took place both at the level of individual and 
society. 

The individual was given new rights 
under this system about which Iranians 
were ignorant earlier and new duties were 
also assigned to him, with which he had no 
acquaintance earlier. 

The last province of the Persian Empire 
was, within a very' few years, brought into 
control. Sistan was invaded and conqured 
by expeditions dispatched from Kirman. 
The ancient political fabric and religion of 
Persia was thus altogether replaced gradu- 
ally by Islamic government and faith and 
the old Iranian names gave place to others 
derived from the language and religion of 
the Muslims. As a result we find that from 
the peroiod of Kaikusraw the Iranian names 
disappeared from the genealogical tree of 
the Kaianis of Sistan. 

When the Muslims first took possession 
of Sistan, they' probably garrisoned the capi- 
tal. Arab governors collected the poll tax 
and land revenue, but, as far as the latter 
was concerned, the administrative machin- 
ery' in force at the conquest was allowed to 
continue. Towns and villages continued to 
exist as before, and to be supported by their 
system of Irrigation. In the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, on the banks of the 
Oxus and in Sistan, the Muslims found a 
system of revenue administration and an ag- 
ricultural population living in villages un- 
der their ancient office holders, and depen- 


dent on a system of Irrigation, they were 
allowed to retain this system in all essential 
particularities. These were doubtless pre- 
served and maintained by the Muslims who 
fully appreciated their value, although they 
were infamiliar with such Instiutions which 
did not exist in their native lands. 

The religion of Zoroaster no doubt lin- 
gered for a considerable time among the 
people at large. The edict of the Caliph 
Omar admitted the Persian Gabar to the 
benefits of the poll-tax, imposed on both 
Christians and Jews, who acknowledged the 
political supremacy of Islam, but were de- 
termined to follow their religious obser- 
vances. Towns and villages in existence at 
the conquest, with a few exceptions contin- 
ued to exist for a long time afterwards, and 
others sprang up as time went on. 5/ 

Thus in these migrations of the Muslims 
to various cities of Iran and their impact on 
the Islamization process, the geographical 
characteristics of Khurassan were congenial 
to the immigrants. It is said that till 52/672- 
73 as many as fifty thousand warriors, with 
their dependents, went to Khurassan, half 
of them being Basra Arabs, half Kufans. In 
64/683-4 another group of these tribes went 
to Khurasan. The larger portion of these Ar- 
abs was from Basra. While as in Sistan and 
Eastern Khurassan, the Bakr and Tamim 
tribes were predominant, and in W'estcrn 
Khurasan and Rod Qumis, the Qais were 
mainly to be found. The tribe of Azd reached 
Khurassan a little latter. 

Moreover, all indications permit us to 
see that Khurasan had more than its share 
of the early Islamic teachers also. Qutham 
Ibn Abbas, a companion of the Prophet, died 
in Samarqand; Buraida Ibn al-Husaib, an- 
other comnpanion, died in Merv in the 
calipahte of Yazid Ibn Muawiya. It is said 
that when Qutaiba Ibn Muslim conquered 
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Samarqand, one of the many people invited 
to his spoils was a venerable old man, al 
Hundain Ibn ai-Mundhir, who had been 
standard bearer to Ali. The famous Dahhak 
Ibn Muzalim al-Khurasani, a teacher of chil- 
dren and an early religious scholar, was a 
follower who died at Balkh. This list could 
go on, but the important thing to keep in 
mind, however is that Khurasan became a 
stronghold of Islamic studies and therefore 
of Arabic literature. The religious college 
(Madrasa) was introduced into Islam in 5 ,h 
/II th century in Khursan belt itself. 

In all such colleges the Quran was the 
foundation stone of Muslim education. In 
the same way the mosque was the center of 
town life, the place for political and social 
meetings as well as for worship, so it was 
also the place for teaching. 

In the same way we know that Salman 
al-Farshi taught a vast number of Persians 
in their own language till such time as they 
learned Quranic Arabic for ritual purposes. 
In the same way Salman Farshi's devotion 
to Islam is well illustrated by the fact that 
he helped in the very conquest of his own 
country. Once, as the head of an Arab army- 
laying siege to a Persian fortress, he called 
out to the Persians in their own language. 

"Iam only Persian like you. Can you not 
see that the Arabs obey me? If you become 
Muslims, then you benefit from our religion 
and fall under its obligations, but, if you 
wish, you may keep your own religion and 
pay the poll-tax out of subordination"! Fi- 
nally he had to take the fortress by storm. 

Jahiz records the case of a certain Per- 
sian called Musa Ibn Sayyar al-Uswaari, 
descendent, of the Sasanian cavalry, the 
asawira, that embraced Islam in the very 
first day of the conquest, who was one of 
the teachers of his period, when the qussas 
were not merely story tellers. This Musa 


would sit in his meeting place with the Ar- 
abs to his right, the Persians to his left, and 
then read aloud a verse of the Quran, ex- 
plain it to the Arabs in Arabic, then turn to 
Persians and explain it to them in Persian. 

The Arab conquest of Iran up to the con- 
fines of Tranxoxiana was over by 30/651. 
Groups of Muslim conaquerors settled in 
Eastern Iran because of the proximity of the 
Holy war of the frontiers. They were but a 
minority within the confines of Iran. Soon 
important centers of Islamic culture came 
out being at Nishapur, Merv, Harat, Sarakhs 
and elsewhere in the Eastern Province, for 
Western Iran was really the center of 
Zoroastriansism and would reamin so for a 
quite some time. 

According to victor Danner if Islam was 
to be implanted firmly on Persian soil, and 
if the Arabic of the Quran was to prosper 
then measures had to be taken to transmit 
these things from one generation to the next. 
The greatest Muslim teachers of early times 
were, of course, the Companions of the 
Prophet and then the followers of the Com- 
panions. Their presence in any given place 
guaranteed the integrity of the Islamic mes- 
sage. Now, because of the ever present Holy 
war on its frontiers, Khurassan attracted 
many of these fervent Muslims. The Com- 
panions of the prophet like Qutham Ibn 
Abbas, Buraida Ibn al Husaib died in 
Summarqand and Marv respectively. It is 
with them that Arabic litrature, both reli- 
gious sciences and other scienes, i.e prose 
and poetry of the Arabs as such begins its 
long history in Iran. Some of the great fig- 
ures of early Islam were teachers of school 
children, amongst them being al-Hajjaj Ibn 
Yousuf, Abd al Hamid (a Persian who was 
a great prose stylist in Arabic, and Dahhak 
Ibn Muzahim (569) Persian Muslim children 
went to the Quranic elementary schools and 
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from thence to the other places of learning. 
Once the Persians became religious schol- 
ars in their own town, they taught others. 
The process by which the Persian Muslims 
picked up Quranic disciplines directly from 
the Arabs could not have taken very long 
time. In the very first generation of Islam in 
Iran there were Persian Muslims like Musa 
Ibn Sayyar al-Wari, who taught not only 
Persians but Arabs as well. Becusae being 
an Arab implied no automatic monopoly 
over Islam and no instantaneous compre- 
hension of the Quran. During the Ummayed 
epoch Arabic literature in Iran was not much 
different from what obtained elsewhere in 
the Muslim world. 

Since Iran's submission to Islam, was 
only a very gradual process, the spread with 
which the new faith was spread varied ac- 
cording to region and according to the dif- 
ferent classes of society concerned. Accep- 
tance of Islam changed the domestic and 
social life of the people. In the conqured ter- 
ritories it meant, aside from accepting new 
teachings in religion, taking new names cus- 
toms and laws, and assuming in new' way 
of life. Since Islam legislates for every de- 
tail of life, this change of faith meant that of 
habits and ideas not in conformity with it 
were abandoned. However, the conversion 
to Islam on the part of the whole popula- 
tion, such as is related about Qazvin, was 
conversion to Islam on the part of the w'hole 
population, such as is related about Qazvin, 
was extremely rare. Although some groups, 
such as the Zult, the Siyabija and a group of 
Dilamite horsemen, went over as whole 
bodies to Islam, and even as Mawalis fought 
side by side with the Muslims in the wars 
in Iran, in several areas, notably Fare, Jibal, 
Gilan and Dailam itself, the people avoided 
Muslim overlordship and their faith. In 
other areas taken too, a section of the popu- 


lation refused to follow' the new ways, by 
accepting the Jizya and Kharaj they insisted 
to continue in their old religion. 

However, as said earlier the artisan class 
and the craftsmen of the cities like the cul- 
tivators in the country side and mason of 
the great families were not deeply attached 
to the old religious organization and rules 
and rites promulgated by the Zoroastrian 
clergy. Late seems right w'hen he says that 
the conquest of Persian by the Arabs dif- 
fered from the destructive ravages of suc- 
ceeding invaders from Central Asia who left 
behind them a broad basis of ruin and deso- 
lation. However, w'here resistance was met 
with, or where the subjected people proved 
contentacious, the Muslim leaders did not 
hesitate to suppress them. But as a rule their 
conquest was marked by a breadth of view 
and a wise tolerance, which is remarkable. 

There are other evidences of accepting 
Islam by great people of Iran after getting 
convinced about the profundity of Islamic 
message. About the close of the eighth cen- 
tury, Saman, a noble of Balk, having re- 
ceived assistance from Asad Ibn Abdullah, 
the governor of Khurassan, renounced Zo- 
roastrian, embraced Islam, and named his 
son Asad after his protector, it is from this 
convert that the dynasty of the Samainds 
(874-999) took its name. About the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, Karim Ibn 
Shahryar was the first king of the 
Qabusayya dynasty who became a Muslim 
and in 873 a large number of fire worship- 
ers were converted to Islam in Daylm 
through the influence of Nasirul Haqqa Abu 
Muhamad. In the following century, about 
912 A.C. Hasan Ibn Ali of the Alid dynasty 
on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
who is said to have been a man of learning 
and intelligence, and well acquainted with 
the religious opinions of different sects, in- 
vited the inhabitants of Tabaristan. 
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(The editor has arranged details about these 
introductory notes from the lecturer delivered in 
a seminar conducted by Indian Institute of 
Islamic Studies 

New Delhi (now a part of Jamia Hamdard, 
New Delhi,) in 1982, by Piloo Nanavutty (Mrs. 
P.N.Jungalwalla) a renowned scholar of 
Zoroasrtrianism), which was originally prepared 
by S.Aminul Hasan Rizvi, the publication officer 
of Institute who had handed over this article with 
other articles to me for publishing these in the 
special issue of a Bulletin of Comparative Reli- 
gions which was proposed to be published by 
the Institute under the supervision of late Prof. 
Vahiddudin, who headed the Dept, of Compara- 
tive religion of the Indian Inst. Of Islamic Stud- 
ies during that point of time.) 

1. The founder of the religion, 
Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster as the 
Greeks named him, bore the family 
name of Spitama or Spitman, after his 
ninth ancestor. Zarathushtra was the 
title given to him after the ancient Ira- 
nians in I he Avesta language, "zarath" 
means yellow or golden accepted his 
religion, while "ushtra" means camel. 
Western scholars, therefore, translate 
Zarathustra as owner or driver of yel- 
low camels. Zoroastrinn scholars, 
however, derive the word, "ushtra" 
from the Sanskrit root, "vas", "ush", 
to shine, to burn, and so translate 
Zarathushtra as he of the golden light 
or dawn, the Avestan deity, Ushah, 
being identified with the Vedic lishas, 
the Dawn. This is in keeping with ori- 
ental tradition which drops the fam- 
ily name of the prophet and gives him 
instead an honorific title: egs. 
Gautama Buddha, the enlightened one 
who shines in the darkness; Mahavir, 
the Great Hero; Christ, the Anointed 


of the Lord, Mohammed, Praised by 
the Lord. Scholars are still divided as 
to the exact age in which the prophet 
of ancient Iran flourished, but taking 
into account the recent researches in 
archaeology of Russian scholars, there 
is a consensus among western schol- 
ars that Zarathustra flourished around 
1,200 to 1,500 B.C. Ortiental scholars 
differ, for it is an established fact that 
the Indo-Iranians were one people in 
the remote past, and therefore place 
the age of Zarathustra well before 
2,000 DC., around the time of the com- 
position of the earliest portions of the 
Rig-Veda. Until further evidence is 
forthcoming, one cannot be dogmatic 
about any of the above dates. 

2. Fire is held sacred by all Zoroastrians be- 
cause of its intrinsic power to destroy all 
filth and yet remain fire. But we do not 
wish to desecrate fire in any way, so the 
fire in our Fire Temples is fed only with 
sweet smelling fuel such as sandalwood 
and incense. No Zoroastrian ceremony can 
be performed until the sacred Fire is lit in 
the Afarghan or fire censer, for Fire is the 
witness before the Lord of every prayer re- 
cited. At home, we light a diva (wick lamp) 
when we pray, or else sandal wood and in- 
cense in a small Afarghan. Just as the fra- 
grance of the incense rises upwards, so 
should the fire in our hearts be fed with 
our sincere prayers whose fragrance 
should rise up to Ahura Mazda. Many dif- 
ferent fires are described in our texts, but 
I will mention only the three temple fires. 
The fire in our Atash Behrams. the Fire of 
Victory, has to be purified ninety times 
before the temple can be consecrated. The 
Alash AJaratt is the sacred fire burning in 
our smaller fire used for cooking. After 
prayers, this fire is. or used to be, put back 
info the kitchen fire of wood or coal. To- 
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day, if wc cook by gas or electricity, the 
ashes of the sacred Fire are placed at the 
foot of a tree or shrub. The Fire in the 
Temples must never be allowed to go out 
from the day the temple is consecrated, 
and must be fed with sandal wood and in- 
cense five times during the twenty-four 
hours of the day and night. This is called 
the Bui ceremony. Bui means "smell", and 
in the above context refers to the sweet 
smelling incense and sandalwood. The 
priest chants the Atash Nyaesh, the litany 
in praise of Fire, places sandalwood and 
incense on the Afarghan, and rings a deep- 
toned bell to chase away any evil spirit 
lurking outside the sacred precincts. We do 
not worship Fire, but venerate it. In our 
Doa Naam Setayesh-n, the prayer in ado- 
ration of the Holy Name, we say: "Naam 
setayesh-ne Ahurmazd, hama bood, O 
hama hast, O hama bede..ek naam 
Ahurmazd..,", in adoration of the holy 
Name of Ahurmazd, who was, who is, wo 
will be., who has but one name. 
Ahurmazd. 

3. Creation came into being when Ahura 
Mazda first thought" "I.et the blessed ex- 
panses of the starry heavens be filled with 
light" (First Gatha, Ys. 31.7). According to 
Zoroastrian tradition, before He created 
the world and all things in it. He created 
Asha, His Truth, His Divine Law and Or- 
der, which brings harmony throughout the 
universe. Having created Asha, Ahura 
Mazda was its first follower. He rules 
through His Divine Powers, the Amesha 
Spenta, the immortal Shining Ones, col- 
lectively known as the Haft 
Arnshahspands, the Seven Amesha Spenta. 
They are: 

Vohu Mana, the Good Mind, Ahura's all- 
embracing love for His Creation. Vohu 
Mana protects the entire animal kingdom, 
his special symbol being the Cow. 

Asha, The Divine Law, has been compared 
to the Vedic Rta, the Cosmic Law of Order 
and Harmony. Asha represents Ahura's 
Truth, Righteousness, Justice, Holiness. 


His symbol on earth is Ataror fire, for fire 
enters into all the creations, vegetable, ani- 
mal and mineral and manifests as cosmic 
fire in lightning (Vazishta). 

Kshathra, Ahura's Might, Majesty, Power, 
Kingdom, works to destroy all evil. His 
symbol is the sky believed to be made of 
pure crystal, "hard as stone". As Kshathra 
protects the mineral kingdom, his symbol 
is also metal. 

Armaiti or Spenta Armaiti, is Holy Devo- 
tion, the love of God in our hearts. She 
lovingly nourishes and protects Mother 
Forth, her symbol. Armaiti is described in 
the Gathes as "the joy-giver, Armiti, "full 
of good deds". 

Next come the twins: Haurvatat, whole- 
ness, Wellbeing, Perfection, and 
Ameretatat, Immortality. Haurvatat keeps 
the springs, rivers and oceans clean and 
sparkling. Her symbol is water. Ameretatat 
keeps all vegetation green and fresh, and 
so her symbol is the green plant. Both Pow- 
ers are said to be the reward a man 
achieves after death if lie lives a good and 
holy life on earth. 

The seventh Amesha Spenta is Ahura 
Mazda Himself whose special creation is 
Man whom he guides and protects through 
I lis I loly Spirit, Spenta Mainyu. 
liach Power works in close collaboration 
with the others, and are thus described in 
our Farvardin Yasht, para 83 
"These seven who are of the thought, these 
seven who are of one word, these seven 
who are of one deed; whose thought is the 
same, whose word is the same, whose deed 
is the same, whose father and teacher is 
the same - the Creator, Ahura Mazda". 

4. The Zoroastrians have several ceremonies 
and festivals that resemble some of the 
Muslim festivals. Apart from the Navjote 
and marriage ceremonies of the Zoroastri- 
ans, the other very important ceremony re- 
lates to the three-day prayers recited after 
death. When a Zoroastrian dies, a small 
diva is lit and placed near the head of the 
deceased. Then members of the family sits 
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near the dead body and whisper the 
Ashem Vohu into its ear. The body must 
not be left alone, and the prayer must be 
continuous, so friends and relatives help 
till the priests and their assistants arrive, 
bathe the corpse, dress it in a Sudra, wind 
the Kusti round its waist, and place it on a 
marble slab, reciting prayers all the while. 
The hands are crossed over the breast, and 
the ankles tied together. A clean white 
sheet, or old torn pieces of Sudras, are then 
wrapped round the body, only the face re- 
maining visible. Later, the body is taken 
to a small bungalow near the Dokhma or 
Towers of Silence or near the burial ground 
if a Dokhma is not available. Next, the 
Geh-Sarna ceremony takes place when the 
entire First Gatha, the Ahnavaiti, is recited. 
This Gatha is so beautiful that it consoles 
both the grieving and the soul of the dead 
person. According to Zoroastrian belief, 
the soul at death enters a New World 
where it feels like an infant. The three day 
prayers help it to grow "like to a young 
man of fifteen years, "fifteen being the age 
of maturity among the ancient Iranians. In 
the early hours of the fourth day, Sraosha, 
the angel of Divine Obedience, is invoked, 
and the soul is released from all earthly 
ties. The soul is now led to the Chinvnto- 
peretu, the Bridge of the Separator, Sepa- 
rating right from wrong. There the soul 
meets Rashnu, the angel of justice, who 
weighs the soul's good and evil deeds in 
the scales of justice. If the good deeds out- 
weigh the evil, then the soul is led to Garo- 
Demans, the House of Heavenly Song, 
where it lives in bliss. If evil deeds out- 
weigh the good, then the soul topples into 
hell, described as Drujo-Demana, the 
House of the lie, where it eats the foul food 
of its own thoughts and acts. Heaven and 
Hell in Zoroastrianism are psychological 
states, not physical locations. If a soul's 
good and evil deeds are exactly balanced, 
then it goes to Hameshtgehan or Purga- 
tory, until the Day of judgement. Special 


prayers ore recited on the tenth and thir- 
teenth day after death, and again after six 
months, and on the anniversary. After that, 
only the death anniversary prayers arc re- 
cited in memory of the dead person, usu- 
ally by a priest in a Fire Temple, at the re- 
quest of the relatives. 

5. Zoroastrianism is one of the oldest of the 
revealed religions, yet it is the least known. 
This is due to its great antiquity, the diffi- 
culty of deciphering its ancient languages, 
and the loss of many of its texts, the sur- 
viving literature being only one fifth of the 
original. In spite of these handicaps, the 
religion was studied by Hyde and Anquetil 
du Perron in the 18 th century, and by the 
great German scholars of the 19* h century, 
Cournof, Geldner, Bartholomae, Spiegel, 
Justi and others. The result was the publi- 
cation oall the major texts, both in Avesta 
and pahlavi, coming out in English trans- 
lation in the sacred books of the east se- 
ries tinder the general editorship of F. Max 
Mueller. Parsi scholars of the 19 m century' 
also did very good work both in Gujarati 
and English, of editing and translating the 
texts. Special mention may be made of our 
learned priests, Dasturs Jamaspasa, 
Sanjana, Dhebar and others as well as 
scholars such as Tehmurasp and 
Behramgore Anklesaria (father and son). 
Dr. Irach J.S.Taraporcwala, Radon, Bulsara 
and others. The 19 volumes of the Dinkard, 
edited with English translation by P.B and 
D.P. Sanjana, completed in 1928, is still 
considered a standard reference work, 
while texts published under the auspices 
of the Rahnumae Pazdayasnan Sabha and 
the batha society, and under the guidance 
of K.R.Cama and Dastur Dr. Jivanji Modi, 
are still very much in use. Today, the Vedic 
Research Institute in Poona, is publishing 
volume after volume of our religious texts 
in Hindi transliteration, with critical intro- 
ductions by Ervad M.F. Ranga in En- 
glish...? 




Islam, Christian and The West 


To start with there are hundreds of 
Quranic verses in which Jews and Christians 
have been mentioned in great details. More- 
over the "common points", "propositions", 
"agreements", or tenets on which Muslims 
and the people of the Book have similar 
views, cooperation has been sought and 
they have been exhorted to find the com- 
monalties rather than differences. Apart 
from the religious scriptural treatment that 
has been given to them by the Quran, there 
are historical evidences, which show that 
the People of the Book have cooperated in 
the past in clandestine manner and have 
also entered into very healthy dialogue. For 
instance, Jews enjoyed better treatment af- 
ter they were expelled from Spain in 1492, 
and their forced conversion in Portugal 
1497.Because at that time, many Jews es- 
caped to the Muslim kingdoms of North 
Africa, or the Ottoman empire, where they 
mostly lived in peace. Moreover, the pow- 
erful role played by Jews in the Ottoman 
court of the 16 ,h and 17 ,h centuries is also 


very significant. There was no tradition of 
bad feeling between Muslims and Jews un- 
til 1900. 

These ill feelings seem to have begun 
with the first settlements in Palestine of Zi- 
onists, and they worsened greatly after first 
the Balfour Declaration of 1916, and then the 
creation of the state of Israel, to the point 
that the two are seen today as 
'natural'antagonists. In the same way the 
relations of Christians and Muslims were 
very congenial from very beginning. The 
Quran mentions this fact in unequivocal 
terms that Christians are nearest in friend- 
ship to the Muslims and believers. For ex- 
ample the Quran says: Thou wilt find 

the nearest in friendship to the believers 
(Muslims) to be those who say we are Chris- 
tians. That is because there are priests and 
monks among them and because they are 
not proud. "(5:82). 

When the Prophet received first revela- 
tion, it was the Christian Waraqa ibn Nawfal 
who form the first time acknowledged him 


Copyright 
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the Prophet. Historically speaking when 
Prophet Muhammad (saw) revolted against 
the worship of idols in Mecca and told the 
people that they should worship the God 
who created the heaven and the earth, he 
and his followers were persecuted, and 
about eighty of his followers were forced to 
go to a Christian nation , namely 
Ethiopia. The Christian king of Ethiopia 
gave these persecuted Muslims as a safe 
haven and took care of them until their 
country was safe enough to return. It is how- 
ever unfortunate that due to the unfortunate 
legacy of the Crusades, Muslims and the 
Christians have not considered these verses 
in the textual as well as practical context. In 
the sixth year of Hijrah, the prophet granted 
to all Christians a Charter that is a monu- 
ment of enlightened tolerance. They were 
not to be unfairly taxed, no Bishop was to 
be expelled from his monastery, no pilgrim 
to be detained from the pilgrimage, and no 
Christian churches were to be pulled down 
for the building of mosques. Christian 
women marrying Muslims were to enjoy 
their own religion. In case of the repair of 
the Churches the Muslims were to help the 
Christians." 

As mentioned by several commentators 
of the Quran, the verse (3:64) has mentioned 
'kalimah sawaa', the translation of the 
'kalimah sawaa' can be “equitable proposi- 
tion" or "common tenet", or "points of 
agreement". In this verse the Muslims have 
been exhorted to come closer to the People 
of the book, Jews and Christians and start 
by identifying the commonalties. The Jews 
were living at Yathrib. They were informed 
of the coming of Prophet as a zealous sup- 
porter of their Scriptures and as 
Muhammad, claimed to be so, they were 
eager to receive him in their midst. Then the 
Prophet's entering into agreement with the 


Madinites especially Jews who lived in and 
about Madinah.This agreement which is 
commonly known as the constitution of 
Madinah included among other things 
clauses like Muslims, Jews and other com- 
munities of this Republic should be free to 
profess their own respective religious cer- 
emonies. . Nobody could interfere in it .Not 
only this, the Prophet, at the beginning, ac- 
knowledged the divine authority of the re- 
ligion of the Jews, and had even rested his 
claim upon the evidence of their 
Scriptures. In order to maintain friendly re- 
lations with the Jews, the Prophet even 
adopted some of their customs and ceremo- 
nies. Thus the Jews were given civil and re- 
ligious rights. The Quran as well as the 
Prophet never foreclosed the channels of 
religious dialogue, nor of cordial interaction 
with non-Muslims at the socio-economic 
and cultural levels. Eliyya, the Metropoli- 
tan of Nasibin (1000-1049), a Christian mis- 
sionary says: - 

" Wluit we believe concerning the Muslims 
is that their obedience and love impresses 
us more than the obedience of the people of 
all other religions and kingdoms that are 
opposed to us ...And it is because Muslims 
regard it as a matter of religion and duty to 
protect us, to honour us, and to treat us well. 
And whoever of them oppresses us, their 
Master , i.c. their Prophet, will be his adver- 
sary on the day of resurrection. And their 
taw approves of us and distinguishes us from 
the people of other religions, whether 
Magians or Hindus or Sabians or the oth- 
ers ivho are opposed to us " 

The Muslims could not behave as curi- 
ous observers, or as conquers imbued with 
a sense of civilizational superiority. In the 
religious environment of the time, they did 
not isolate themselves or shy away from the 
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challenge of religious diversity. Some Mus- 
lim scholars made objective analysis of the 
social-religious reality. They studied the sa- 
cred scriptures and original sources of other 
religious traditions, researched their mean- 
ings and interpretations, and observed their 
implementation as practiced by their follow- 
ers. Some even learned the languages of na- 
tions other than their own, listened to the 
teachers of other religious communities and 
participated in their rituals when and where 
it was possible. They also tried to acquire a 
proper understanding of these religious tra- 
ditions in order to acquire a proper under- 
standing of these religious traditions in or- 
der to comprehend the natuii and purpose 
of the religious diversity of mankind in the 
context of their belief in the unity of Truth. 

This venture in the first millenium of 
Muslim history, especially from the third to 
the sixth century of Hijrah, resulted in the 
production of a unique and voluminous lit- 
erature. Franz Rosenthal writes: - 

" Tin • comparative study of religion has been 
rightly acclaimed as one of the great contri- 
butions of Muslim civilization to mankind's 
ml t ’licet ual p rog ress . " 

Kitab al-Milal wa al-Nihal of al- 
Shahrastani and prior to him al-Biruni, and 
Ibn Hazm produced one of the most system- 
atic and earliest works on the history of re- 
ligious doctrines-viz. Kitab al -Fasl fi al-Milal 
wa al-Ahwa tea al-Nihal. 

It is generally believed that the 
Mutakallimun started their philosophical 
theology after their interaction with the 
Damascus and other Church Fathers who 
engaged them in theological issues such as 
those concerning the Word of God. Muslim 
studies dealing of the Bible, both Hebrew 
and Christian were abundant and go prior 
to Ibn Hazm. Muslim historians of religions 


seriously addressed themselves to the issues 
of religious diversity, both intellectually and 
religiously. Although they were convinced 
of the unity of truth and unity of knowledge, 
they did not brush aside the fact that there 
existed a variety of religions and world - 
views. Rather, they took the diversity of re- 
ligious views as a problem of objective truth 
and knowledge. They analyzed religious di- 
versity and sought to identify its causes in 
man rather than in God who was presumed 
to be the source of its origin. Thus 
Sharistani, Ibn Hazm, Mullah Muhsin Fani 
of Dabistan-i -Madhaib and in our times Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan and Ismael Raji Faruqui 
are some important scholars who have writ- 
ten on this subject extensively, which needs 
elaboration. 

On the other hand there was great in- 
teraction and exchange between the Mus- 
lims and Christian and Jewish scholars and 
scientists by way of translation or commen- 
taries through out medieval ages. 

One of the pioneer translators from 
Greek was Abu-Yahya Ibn -Al -Batriq (796- 
806), who is credited with having translated 
tor Al-Mansur the major works of Galen and 
Hippocrates. Another early translator was 
the Syrian Christian Yuhanna ibn - 
Masawayh, a people of Jibril ibn-Bakhtishu 
and a teacher of Hunayn ibn -Ishaq, who is 
said to have translated for al-Rashid certain 
manuscripts, mainly medical, which the ca- 
liph had brought back from Ancyra and 
Amorium. One of the greatest scholars and 
nobles of this age was Hunayn ibn -Ishaq 
(Joannitius, 809-73), who was an Ibadi, i.e. 
.a Nestorian Christian from al- Hirah .For 
example, Aristotle's Hermeneutica was first 
done from Greek into Syriac by the father 
and then from Syriac into Arabic by the son 
Ishaq, who was the belter Arabist and who 
became the greatest translator of Aristotle's 
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works. Among other books in Arabic 
Hunnyn is supposed to have prepared trans- 
lation s of Galen. Hippocrates and 
Dioscorides as well as of Plato's Republic 
(Siyasah) and Aristotle's Categories 
(Maqulat), Physics (Tabiiyat) and Magna. 
Moralia (Khulqiyat). Among these his chief 
work was the rendition into Syriac and Ara- 
bic of almost all of Galen's scientific output. 
Seven books of Galen's anatomy, lost in the 
original Greek, have luckily been preserved 
in Arabic .He made translation of the Old 
Testament from the Greek Septuagint, which 
unfortunately did not survive. During the 
reign of Mamun the Jews and Christians 
were welcomed at the court not only for 
their learning but also for being well - 
versed both in Arabic and the language and 
literature of Greece.Costa, son of Luke was 
appointed for the translation of Greek and 
Syrian. The later part of the tenth century 
saw the rise of Jacobite, or Monophysite, 
represented by Yahya ibn -Adi, who was 
born in Takrit in 893 and died in Baghdad 
in 974, and Abu Ali Isa ibn -Zurah of 
Baghdad Yahya, who became the arch- 
bishop of his church, declared once to the 
author of the Fihrist that he copied in a day 
and night an average of a hundred leaves. 
The Jacobite authors busied themselves with 
the revision of existing editions of Aristote- 
lian works or the preparation of fresh trans- 
lations thereof. They were moreover, the 
chief influence in introducing Neo-Platonic 
speculations and mysticism into the Arabic 
world. At one stage though Muslims em- 
ployed Christians and sometimes Jews to 
transfer the treasures of science and knowl- 
edge into Arabic languages from Greek and 
Syriac languages. But later on when Mus- 
lims developed their own scientific skills 
and mastery over the acquired sciences, the 
Christian and Jews were benefited by this 


enterprise, in a big way, especially by the 
experimental method. This experimental 
method soon reached to the Western world 
through Spain. Students from France, En- 
gland, Portugal, Italy and Germany flocked 
these for their studies in astronomy, medi- 
cine, alchemy, physics, and mathematics in 
the Universities at Grenada, Cordoba and 
Madrid. These students translated and con- 
tributed original works and became re- 
nowned. Important among them were 
people like John of Lorraine (953) and 
Gerbert of Ausillac (d.1003), known as Pope 
Sylvester II, who was educated in Barcelona. 
He was the first to have learnt and intro- 
duced Arabic numerals in Europe. Whether 
it was he or Adelard of Bath (d.1150) to in- 
troduce the same for the first time to Eu- 
rope is a matter of controversy between the 
scholars. An Arabic Latin dictionary was 
compiled for facilitating the exchange of 
ideas from Arabic resources. Pedro Alfonso 
(d.1110) contributed a monograph on as- 
tronomy along with a world map, drawing 
heavily upon Muslim astronomers and ge- 
ographers. Hugo Sanctalenis, Plato of Tivoli 
(d.1145), Abraham bar Hiyya, Robert of 
Chaster, Herman ofCarinthia and Rudolf of 
Bruges, studying in Spain, translated Ara- 
bic writings on astronomy astrology and 
alchemy into their native languages. 

The European interest in Muslim scien- 
tific writings developed gradually. Many 
centers for translation, both in and outside 
Spain, were established and both Christians 
and Jews of these translation centers ren- 
dered Arabic works into Spanish, Latin, 
Hebrew, Castilian and Portuguese. Toledo, 
Seville and Salerno gained much fame. The 
translation academy in Salerno functioned 
for centuries. The translation center in To- 
ledo was established in 1135 by Raymond I 
(d.1151). For one hundred and fifty years 
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this gre.it center functioned Smoothly. 
Adeland of Bath, John of Seville, Domingo 
Gundisalvo, Alfred of Sereshal, Daniel of 
Morley, Gerard of Cremona and Michael 
Scot (d.1235) were the famous members of 
the center. Gerard of Cermona is the most 
renowned among them for having trans- 
lated ninety-two works such as those of Ibn 
Sina, Zahrawi and Razi. 

Jew' translators rendered Arabic writings 
into Hebrew; notable among them at Toledo 
center were Abraham bar Hiyya, Abraha bin 
Ezra, Joseph bin Isaac (d.1170), Judah Ben 
Tibbon (d.l 150) and Benjamin of Toledo. 
These people flourished »n the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. In Seville, the transla- 
tion center was established by Alfonso X, a 
great scholar and King of Castitia and lived 
in the last half of the thirteenth century. 
Important translators of the center were 
people like Abraham of Toledo, Isaac ibn 
Sid, Samuelha Levi and Judah Ben Moses. 
In Salerno, a part of Italy center of transla- 
tion, the works translated in this center per- 
tained mainly to medicine. In 600 a school 
was established which later grew into a 
medical institution. It became very famous 
medical institute and was devoted to a uni- 
versity in the thirteenth century. Sarton 
states that this institution enjoyed the repu- 
tation of an international center for science 
till 1800. Among the important translators 
were like Constnntinus Africans, Adelard of 
Bath (d.1150), John petrus Alfonsi, and 
Stephen of Pisa and Moses Farachi (D.l 285). 

Arabic language formed part of the cur- 
ricula in all these universities. Since the 
middle of the tenth century down to the 
eighteenth century the trend of teaching 


Muslim works flourished. In the context of 
this clandestine translation activity, it is per- 
tinent to note that many Greek works 
reached Europe only through Muslims. 
However, many of them have become ex- 
tinct. Among the books that were frequently 
reprinted, Qanoon was published Fifty times 
in Europe. European writers have borrowed 
from Ibn Sina, 29 from Razi, 13 from 
Zahawi.The translation activities and the 
commentaries thereupon lead to the devel- 
opment of the experimental method of the 
Muslims among the European scholars. 
Roger Bacon, The father of modern science, 
learnt from Muslims the experimental 
method, as he was a student in Muslim in- 
stitutions in Spain. Copernicus, a leading 
figure in the sixteenth century borrowed 
freely from Muslim works. 

Thus the epoch of translation (750-850), 
was followed by one of "creative activity" 
for Muslims not only assimilated the ancient 
lore of Persia and the classical heritage of 
Greece, but adopted both to them peculiar 
Muslim ways of thinking as well. Philip .K. 
Hitti says for example; "Their translations, 
transmuted in small degree by the Arab 
mind during the course of several centuries, 
were transmitted, together with many new 
contributions, to Europe through Syria, 
Spain and Sicily and laid the basis of that 
canon of knowledge which dominated me- 
dieval European thought. And transmission, 
from the stand point of the history of cul- 
ture, is no less essential than origination, for 
had the researches of Aristotle, Galen and 
Ptolemy been lost to posterity the world 
would have been as poor as if they had 
never been produced." 




Islam and the West — Early 
History and Political 

Relations 


Islam between the seventh and the thir- 
teenth centuries enjoyed dominance over 
the world During that period of six hun- 
dred years a brilliant and impressive cul- 
ture was built. One hundred years after the 
death of the prophet of Islam his followers 
were the masters of an empire greater than 
that of Rome at its Zenith, an Empire ex- 
tending from the Bay of Biscay to the Indus 
and the confines of China and from the Arab 
sea to the lower cataracts of the Nile; The 
name of the Prophet, joined with the name 
of Almighty Allah, was being called five 
times a day from thousands of minarets 
scattered over south-western Europe, North 
Africa and western and central Asia 2/. 
Fancesco.Gabrieli observes it as: 

Born in one of the most primitive and 
backward regions of the ancient world, Is- 
lam soon over stepped its frontiers, devel- 


oping from a local phenomenon and an in- 
ternal factor in Arabian life into a univer- 
salist religion and a world force, in a pro- 
cess about which historians still dispute. — 
It is neither oriental nor occidental, nor can 
it be given any other geographic or cultural 
specification; it is only the mysterious force 
radiating from the new faith, and of the state 
founded by it, which developed in every 
direction and produced a surprisingly 
united civilization despite the very diverse 
environments and cultural levels upon 
which it flourished 3. 

Both of the two great empires of the 
time, Byzantine (Eastern Roman) and Per- 
sian (Sassanid) succumbed before the Is- 
lamic state. Thus neither of the great pow- 
ers of the time was in a position to offer an 
effective resistance to the new enemy 4/. 
The reason for the rapid and successful ex- 
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pansion, and failure of Byzantine and 
Sassanid, lo resist was; the mutual exhaus- 
tions of the two great Empires after years 
of wars, and the dissatisfaction of indig- 
enous populations with their imperial rul- 
ers. However, on the other side the critical 
factors were the rise of the state and the role 
of Islam in uniting disparate tribes and pro- 
viding a greater sense of purpose and mean- 
ing. "Islam provided the ideologial 
underpinnigs for this remarkable break- 
through in social organisation. — In this 
sense, the conquests were truly an Islamic 
movement"5/. Under the Ummayyads and 
the Abbasids there was a tremendous expan- 
sion, progress and development in all ma- 
jor fields, like Military, Social, Economical 
and intelectual. The Military extension had 
reached its geographical limits, Transoxiana 
and Northern India in the east, Spain in the 
west. The Muslims had indeed invaded 
France, but in the centenary year itself were 
decisively checked halfway to the English 
Channel, at a battle fought between Tours 
and Poitiers, by the Frank Charles Martel. 
Though the Muslims had conquered Crete, 
they had twice failed to take 
Constantinople, which remained the capi- 
tal of a substantial Byzantine Empire com- 
prising the Balkans and Asia Minor. In the 
western Mediterranean, transiently in 
Apulia in Italy, and more lastingly, until! the 
Norman recouquest of the later eleventh 
century in Sicily. In the South Sahara re- 
mained a barrier, and it was some centuries 
before Islam effectively penetrated up the 
Nile beyond Aswan. 

Socially and economically, too, the Is- 
lamic world flourished during this period. 
Urbanisation progressed with such centres 
as Baghdad Nishapur, Cairo, Palermo and 
Cordova standing out in dazzling contrast 
to the impoverished towns of Dark Age 


Europe. During the ninth century Muslim 
Spain became one of the wealthiest and 
most thickly populated lands of Europe, 
sending abundant industrial and agricul- 
tural exports both to Christian Europe and 
to the Muslim East. Cordovba, is capital, 
was the most cultivated city in Europe, the 
rival of Constantinople, Baghdad and Cairo 
with its population of half-a-million, its 
three hundred public baths, its seventy li- 
braries, and its miles of Paved streets lit at 
night, it was centuries in advance of the 
barbarious condition of contemporary Paris 
or London, and was the cultural metropolis 
for the Christian rulers of the petty stales of 
Northern Spain 6/. Long distance trading 
grew up, so that a prised delicacy like the 
edible (i.e., diatomaceous) earth of 
Khurasan was exported as far as Egypt and 
North Africa, whilst the superlative melons 
of Khwarizm (in what is now Soviet central 
Asia) were transported in snow-packed, 
lead containers to the supreme centre of con- 
sumption Baghdad"7/. Navigation also 
reached its peak, and in about 850 A.D Mus- 
lim ships had reached China to trade for 
Silk, and there was a considerable Muslim 
colony at Canton, some Muslim traders 
pushed further north, and probably reached 
Japan and Korea. Trade with East Africa was 
less important, but was carried as far south 
as Madagascar"8/ 

Muslim indirect influence even reached 
the British Isles: a gold coin struck by King 
Offa of Merica in the eight century closely 
imitates an Arabic dinar, even to the Arabic 
inscription; and a gilt bronze Cross found 
in an Irish bag bears the inscription 
' b'ismillah ' (in the name of God) in Arabic 
characters 9/ 

Great libraries and translation centers 
were established. The great books of science, 
literature, medicine and philosophy of the 
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west and the east were collected and trans- 
lated from Greek, Latin, Persian, Cotic, 
Syriac and Sanskrit into Arabic and thus 
were made accessible for disseminating 
knowledge. In 830 AD Caliph Al-Mamun 
founded Bait al-Hikma or (house of learn- 
ing or wisdom), which was a combination 
of academy, library, translation-bureau, and 
observatory. The age of translation was fol- 
lowed by a period of great intellectual and 
artistic creativity as a new generation of 
educated Muslim thinkers and Scientists 
now build upon their received knowledge 
and made their own contributions to learn- 
ing. Towering intellectual giants who domi- 
nated this period were al-Razi (865-925), al- 
Farabi (d.950), ibn Sina (known as Avicenna, 
980-1037), ibn-Rushd (known as Averroes, 
d.1198), al-Biruni (973-1048), and al-Ghazali 
(d. 1111) 

Islam had challenged the world politi- 
cally; it now did so culturally and brought 
positive changes in the political and cultural 
domains wherever it fourished. Great urban 
cultural centers in Cordova, Baghdad, 
Cairo, Nishapur, and Palermi emerged and 
eclipsed Christian Europe, mired in the 
Dark Ages. During the Abbasid period, the 
comprcshesivenes of Islam was clearly 
manifested and delineated. 

Islam Christian and the West 

The rapid rise and expansion of the Is- 
lamic Empire and the flourishing of Islamic 
culture and civilization posed a direct dan- 
ger to Christendom's place in the world 
both theologically and politically. The ex- 
istence of Islam has always made the west 
profoundly uneasy. Islam was the only ma- 
jor world religion to be revealed after the 
rise of Christianity and consequently it was, 
from the moment of the advent of Islam 
under the Prophet in the seventh century 
A.D., viewed by Christendom as a direct 
threat and challenge to itself. The threat of 


Islam to Christianity was increased by the 
fact that Muslims regarded Islam as having 
superseded Christianity. In Muslim eyes, 
Christianity was an earlier and imperfect, 
form of Islam. Mohammad (S.A.W) was the 
last, the 'seal' of the Prophets. Consequently, 
the problem of how to deal with Islam was 
perhaps the most important problem facing 
medieval Christendom. 10/ 

Maxima Rodinson also mentions that 
"The Muslim were a threat to western 
Christendom long before they became a 
problem. ^ / Despite their common mono- 
theistic roots, the history of Islam and Chris- 
tianity have been locked in a political and 
theological struggle, because Islam, in con- 
trast to other world religions has threatened 
the political and religious ascendany of 
Christianity. Muslim armies over ran the 
eastern Roman Byzantine Empire, Spain 
and the Mediterranean from Sicily to 
Anatolia. Islam's universal mission had re- 
sulted in the spread of Muslim rule over 
Christian territories and Christian hearts. 
While conversion were initially slow, by the 
eleventh century large number of Chris- 
tians, living under Muslim rule, were con- 
verted to Islam, even those who had re- 
mained Christian were becoming Arabized 
adopting Arabic language and manners. 
Religiously, Islam proved a more tolerant 
religion, providing greater religious free- 
dom for Jews and indigenous Christians. 
The differences within these communities 
also helped in the spread of Islam. There 
were divisions within Christianity itself. As 
most of the local Christian churches had 
been persecuted as Schismatics and heretics 
by a 'foreign' Christian orthodoxy. For these 
reasons, some Jewish and Christians com- 
munities had actually aided the invading 
Muslim armies. Although Jewes and Chris- 
tians were reduced to the level of dhimmis 
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"protected people", they generally wel- 
comed the Arab conquests because of the 
tyrannical rule of their previous masters, 
which is viewed by the sect as "the God of 
vengeance delivered us out of the hands of 
the Romans by means of the Arabs. . . It prof- 
ited us not a little to be saved from the cru- 
elly of the Romans and their bitter hatred 
towards usv On the other hand the Euro- 
pean Christian response was, with few' ex- 
ceptions, hostile, intolerant, and belligerent 
which is understood by R.M. Savory as: - 
on the theological and religious level, the 
reaction of the west was strong, sustained 
and, almost with out exception, hostile. 
Hostility was based on fear, and fear had 
its roots in ignorance. Christendom feared 
Islam, and therefore misrepresented it 12/ 
/. Of course this was the time when Islam 
was at its peak and was a world power to 
be reckoned with, while Christian west was 
staggered and stagnated in its Dark Ages. 

Reconquest (reconquista) and Crusades. 

The west by the eleventh century, 
emerged from the Dark Ages, responded, 
mounted a counter offensive to drive the 
Muslims out of Spain, Italy, Sicily, and the 
Mediterranean. Their response to Islam took 
two forms the struggle to reconqure (the 
Reconquista) Spain (1000-1492) and Italy 
and Sicily (1061) and the undertaking of 
another series of Christian holy wars-the 
Crusades (109-1453). 

After the battle of Tours and Poitiers the 
Muslim advance was checked, further into 
the Southwest Europe. After that Christians 
and Muslims settled down to three and a 
half centuries of Co-existence at best: this 
co-existence was on a cold war basis, and 
from time to time, hostilities were renewed. 
The region in which there was the greatest 
degree of contact and interaction between 
the two civilisations was Spain. The period 


of Christian reconquest (reconquesta) 
started as early as the fall of the Umnyyad 
Caliphate in the eleventh century. In fact, 
Spanish historians consider the battle of 
Cavadouga in 718, in which Austrian Chief- 
tain Pelayo checked Muslim advance, as 
marking the actual beginning of reconques. 
By the middle of the thirteenth century the 
reconquest, with exception of Granada was 
Practically completed. Toledo fell in 1085; 
Cordva followed in 1236 and Seville in 
1248.13/ 

Granada was captured on January 14/, 
1492, after a long siege and finally surren- 
dered, on the few terms 15/; the Catholic 
Majesties Ferdinad and Isabella failed to 
abide by the terms of the capitulation. Af- 
ter that, a campaign of forced conversion 
was inaugurated in 1499. Arabic books deal- 
ing with Islam were burnt, Islam was 
banned and Muslims were persecuted, op- 
pressed and finally supressed. Many Mus- 
lims became Crypto-Muslims, professing 
Christianity but secretly practising Islam. 
Between the fall of Granada and the first 
decade of seventeenth century it is esti- 
mated that about three million Muslims 
were banished and executed. 16/ 

The recapture of Bari by the Christians 
in 871 A.H. marks the beginning of the end 
of the Muslim menace to Italy and Central 
Europe. Disunity and civil wars among the 
Muslim rulers of Sicily and Byzantine inter- 
ference brought about their downfall and 
paved the way for the Norman Conquest of 
the Island. In 1060 A.D. Mersina 1071 A.D. 
Palermo and 1085 Syracuse and finally 
ended in 1091, Muslims of Sicily were out 
of Power. Two factors in particular had 
helped western Christendom to go over to 
the offensive against Islam at this time. The 
first was the adoption of Christianity about 
A.D.1000 by the Vikings and the Magyars, 
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an event which freed Christendom from the 
constant pressure of these barbarians; the 
second was the collapse of the Umayyad Ca- 
liphate in Spain in 1031 and the resulting 
half-century of anarchy in Muslim 
Spain. 17/ 

Crusades: 

The crusades, which take their name 
from the 'cross' (crux in Latin), were a se- 
ries of eight Military expeditions extending 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centu- 
ries which pitted Christendom (the Chris- 
tian armies of the Franks) against Islam. In 
fact crusades were "Christendom's counter- 
offensive" against Islam and had already 
begun, in Spain and Italy and Sicily, with 
encouraging results from "the reconquists". 

At the end of the eleventh century the 
world of inner Islam." (the term used to 
describe the middle-eastern or west Asian 
Islamic states in contrast to outer Islam of 
cental, south, eastern) was in a state of con- 
fusion. The Seljukis were in the ascendant 
having captured Jerusalem from the 
Fatimied Caliphs of Cairo in 1070 A.D. and 
inflicted a devastating defeat on the Byzan- 
tine forces in the following year." 18/ Byz- 
antine Emperor Alexius I, fearing that Mus- 
lim armies would sweap across Asia Minor 
and capture the imperial capital at 
Constantinople, appealed to west, called on 
fellow Christian rulers and the pope to come 
to the aid of Constantinople by undertak- 
ing a "Pilgrimage" or Crusade to free Jerusa- 
lem and its envirous from Muslim rule. This 
call for help uttered by the Byzantine Em- 
peror, Alexius I, "was a double one: 'help 
me recapture Jerusalem, so that pilgrims 
may once more proceed without interfer- 
ence; and help me throw back the tide of 
Turkish invasion in Asia Minor'."19/ 

Under Muslim rule, Christian Churches 


and populations were left unmolested. 
Christian shrines and relics had become 
popular pilgrimage site for Christendom. 
Jews long banned from living there by 
Christian rulers, were permitted to return, 
live, worship in the city of Solomon and 
David. Although the pilgrimage of Chris- 
tians to the and had been resumed in A.D. 
670, only thirty years after the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Muslims, it was not untill 
the nineth century, when Charlemagne 
established his protectorate over the Chris- 
tian East, that the flow of pilgrims assumed 
significant proportions. During the tenth 
century, the pilgrimage to the Holy land be- 
came fashionable, and was undertaken by 
many nobles land high dignitaries of 
Church — In the eleventh century, the pil- 
grimage became even more popular, espe- 
cially in Normandy France and Germany. 
In 1064 for instance, only a few years before 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Seljuks, 
some 7000 pilgrims from Germany visited 
the Holy Land. After 1070, such pilgrims 
were liable lto be molested, and were sub- 
jected to harassment of various kinds, and 
needed an armed guard in order to be able 
to travel in safety.20/ Thus the traffic of 
Christian Pilgrims to the Holy sepulchre in 
Jerusalem was interupted in the second half 
of the eleventh century first by the Sejuks 
seigure of Anatolial from the Byzantines and 
then by the conflicts within the seljuk Em- 
pire which raged over Syria and Palestine. 
Thus there was never a state policy to stop 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Christians 
used this as a tool or grounds for their at- 
tack. Pope Uraban IPs to Emperor Alixius's 
Plea initiated the crusades. In November 26, 
1095 Urban delivered for his speech at 
Clermount in Southern France 21 / the libra- 
tion of Jerusalem its environs from the Mus- 
lim rule. This provided an ideal opportu- 
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nity for the Pope, to gain recognition for 
papal authority and its role in legitimating 
temporal rulers, and to reunite the Eastern 
(Greek) and Western (Latin) Chruches. The 
rallying cry "Deusvult" (God wills (it)} 
intially proved successful. The appeal to 
religion captured the popular mind and en- 
gaged the self-interest of many, producing 
a reinvigorated and relatively united 
Christendom. Not all, of course, who took 
the cross were actuated by spiritual motives. 
Several of the leaders, including Bohemond, 
were intent upon acquiring principalities for 
themselves. The merchants of Pisa, Venice 
and Genoa had commercial interest. The ro- 
mantic, the restless and the adventurous, in 
addition to devout, found a new rallying- 
point and many criminals sought penance 
thereby. To the great masses in France, 
Lorraine, Italy and Sicily, with their de- 
pressed economic and social conditions tak- 
ing the cross was a relief than a sacrifice.22/ 
Knights from France and other parts of 
western Europe, moved by both religious 
Zeal and hope of Plunder, united against 
Islam in a war whose ostensibel goal was 
the Librations of the Holy City: "God may 
indeed have wished it, but there is certainly 
no evidence that the Christians of Jerusa- 
lem did, or that any thing extra ordinary 
was occuring to pilgrims there to prompt 
such a response at that movement in his- 
tory."23/. 

It was in the spring of 1097 a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, mostly Franks and 
Normans and partly rabble, had answered 
the call and met at Constantinople. The first 
of the crusades, so calleld from the cross- 
borne as a badge, was thus launched. 24/ 
The dissensions within the Muslim world 
gave the first crusaders intial success. On 
15 July 1099 crusades seized Jerusalem, 
which had been retaken by the Fatimids 


from the Seljuk Turk the year before. The 
crusades left no Muslim Surrivors: women 
and children were massacred. The Noble 
Sanctuary, the Haram al-Sharif, was des- 
ecrated as the some of the Rock was con- 
verted into a church and the Al-Aqsa 
mosque, renamed the temple of Solomon, 
became a residence for the King. The con- 
quest of Jerusalem led to the establishment 
of the Latin Kingdom, with its principali- 
ties as Antioch, Edessa Tripoli and Tyre. But 
the Christian success was short-lived: "The 
crusades were — a nuisance rather than a 
serious mence to the Islamic world. "25/ But 
the balance of political and military power 
had not yet swung decisively in favour of 
the Christian states. Their successes were 
due much less to superiority of their armies 
than Ito the divisions between the petty 
Seljuk states with which they were sur- 
rounded and which were quite ready to ally 
themselves with the crusades against their 
rivals. Also the main centres of Islamic 
power Fatimid Cairo and Seljuk Baghdad- 
were prepeared for a time to tolerate their 
presence." 

The great Muslim leader Salah-al-Din 
ibn-Ayyub, in October, 26/ 1187 reoccupied 
Jerusalem and recaptured many of the cru- 
sader strongholds on the coast; in the Aqsa 
Mosque the "Muezzin's call (azan) replaced 
the Christian goug, and the Golden cross 
which surmounted the Dome of the Rock 
was torn down by Salah's men. "27/ When 
Army of Salah-al-Din, one of Islam's most 
celebrated rulers and generalls reconqured 
Jerusalam, "Civilians were spared; churches 
and shrines were generally left untouched. 
The striking differences in military conduct 
were epitomized by the two dominent fig- 
ures of the Crusades; Saladin and Richard — 
the Lion Hearted. The chivalrous Saladin 
was faithful to his word and compassion- 
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ate towards noncombatants. Richard ac- 
cepted the surrender of Acre and then pro- 
ceeded to massacre all its inhabitants, in- 
cluding women and children, despite prom- 
ises to the contrary."28/ As H.A.R. Gibb has 
observed, "In dealing with the Princes, 
whether friends or enemies, his first prin- 
ciple was sincerity and absolute loyalty to 
his word. Even with the crusaders a truce 
was a truce. There is not instance on record 
in which he broke faith with them and to 
those who broke faith with him he was im- 
placable, as Reginald of Chatillon and the 
templars were to learn. "29/ By the thir- 
teenth century the crusades had degener- 
ated into intra-Christian wars, wars against 
enemies whom the papacy denounced as 
heretics and Schismatics. That was consid- 
ered as fourth crusade. The fifth and sev- 
enth crusades were directed against Egypt 
but ultimately failed. The sixth crusade 
briefly recovered Jerusalem in 1229. 
Frederick II led which was more in the na- 
ture of a diplomate mission than a military 
expedition. The Muslims so admired 
Fedrick's knowledge of Arabic and Islamic 
culture that in 1229 they voluntarily handed 
back to the crusaders the city of Jerusalem, 
together with Bethlihem, Nazareth and the 
other holy places which was surely one of 
the most extraordinary incidents in the long 
history of the relations between 
Christendom and Islam. "30/ Fifteen years 
later in 1244 Muslims recovered Jerusalem 
and in 1291 the Musllim rulers of Egypt and 
Syria stormed Acre and put an end to the 
Latin kingdom. 

After the failure of crusades by the Mus- 
lim armies, the Muslims world had to face 
a far more deadly menace in the invasion of 
their eastern lands by the heathen and des- 
perately cruel Mongols, who under their 
leader Jingiz Khan, savaged and destroyed 


trans-oxiana and North Persia. Christian's 
found it ripe time to regain its lost prestige 
by making a plot against Mulism power. As 
George E. Krik notes: "Such is the mental 
tortuousness of political strategists, espe- 
cially those dominated by an ideology, that 
the directors of Christian policy actually 
conceived the idea of and alliance with these 
savages against the civilized and treaty- 
keeping Muslims of the levant. In 1245, fol- 
lowing the loss of Jerusalem, largely as a 
result of crusader intrigue against Egypt, 
Pope Innocent IV sent John de Piano Carpini 
on a political mission to Mongolia, and three 
years later St. Louis of France was also ne- 
gotiating with Mongols and sent the Friar 
William of Rubruguis to their homeland. 
There missions brought no political success 
to the crusader cause, but in 1253 another 
and more grievous blow fell on the Muslim 
world in a Mongol invasion lunder Hulagu, 
the grandson of Jingiz. But Hulagu was not 
only destructive. His wife Dokuz Khan was 
a Christian and she encouraged him to be 
tolerant of Christianity. The Christian mi- 
norities in Syria and Palestine therefore 
hoped that he would advance further west 
wards to defeat their Muslims mastery."31/ 
European Christians even dreamed of 
achieving their frustrated aims by convert- 
ing the Mongol Khans to Christianity, but 
without any success. The Mamluk rulers of 
Egypt and Syria stoped this wave of 
Hulagu. Maniluk's not only drove back the 
invading Mongols but also destroyed all but 
the last reminants of the crusader strong- 
holds. 

Thus "the Crusades" as observed by P. 
K. Hitti, "more specifically represent the 
reaction of Christian 'Europe against Mos- 
lem Asia, which had been on the offensive 
since 632 not only in Syria and Asia minor 
but in Spain and Sicily also. 32/ In the opin- 
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ion of Kulturges chichte, it was a new and 
growing west which burst upon an old and 
waning East. 33/ And others put it this way, 
"This was a part of the 'ceaseless' struggle 
between East and West taking a religious 
form in an age of world religion and a mili- 
tary form in an age of militarism and fight- 
ing faiths. "34/ To sum up, the crusades 
were a total failure as a military counter-at- 
tack against Islam. As Sir Steven Runciman 
has succinctly put it: the crusades were 
launched to save Eastern Christendom From 
the Moslems. When they ended the whole 
of Eastern Christendom was under Muslem 
rule. '35/ 

The Ottoman World Empire 

After defeating crusades and recovery 
from the Mongol devastation; there 
emerged in the Islamic World, three great 
imperial medieval Muslim Sultanates: Ot- 
toman, Safavid in Iran, and Mugal in India. 
As far as the European Christiandom is con- 
cerned itis said that the Ottoman Turks were 
a considerable danger, but in the new cli- 
mate of the Fifteenth century they were seen 
as a political or cultural, rather than as an 
idealogical danger.36/ C.E. Basworth ob- 
serves that more than any other Muslim 
Power of the late classical perioid, the 
Qttaman Turks struck terror into the heart 
of Christian Europe.37/ 

In the west, the Christian reconquest 
achieved complete and final, victory. Mus- 
lim rulers, and then even Muslim subjects, 
were evicted from Spain and Portugal, and 
before long the triumphant Spaniards and 
Portuguese were descending on the shores 
of North Africa. In the East, some remnant 
of the crusading spirit lingered on in Europe 
for a while, and some rather futile expedi- 
tion against the Mamluk Sultanate of Egypt 
and against the new and mcnancing power 


of the Ottoman Turks. On the whole Europe 
had lost interest, and was occupied with 
other things known in European history as 
period of the renaissance. And while Chris- 
tians forgot the crusade, Muslim remem- 
bered the jihad, and once again launched a 
Holy war for the faith — first, to restore and 
defend what had been lost to infidel invad- 
ers, then, in triumph, to bring the Message 
and Power of Islam to new lands and people 
that had never known them before."38/ 

The name of the Ottoman dynasty de- 
rived from Osman (Uthman 1299-1326) son 
of Ertugrul. Ertugru (A.C. 1280) had 
brought some 400 followers into Saljuq ser- 
vice. The Ottoman (Uthaman) state began 
as a principality of march-warriors. One of 
the several states that appeared in Anatolia 
after the break up of Seljuq Sultanate of Ru‘ 
m. Struggling for control of pasturage, 
Osman-I (Uthman-I) expanded his territory 
onto the plains, and his grandson seized. 
The important town of Bursa in 1326 and 
crossed the striat of Gallipoli (1345) 39/. In 
1353 Olhman's descendants invaded Eu- 
rope in 1361, established their European 
capital at Adrianople (Edirne), blocking the 
route from Constantinople to the Balkan 
hinterland and so isolating the capital of or- 
thodox Christianity from its potential ortho- 
dox allies, the slavs". 40/ 

After having established a foothold in 
Europe, the Ottomans invited masses of 
Turkish warriors into the Balkans, and oc- 
cupied northern Greece, (Macedonia) and 
Bulgaria, "Consequently control of the west- 
ern Balkans was decisively established by 
their victory at the battle of Kosovo in 
1389."41/ 

By 1400 they had extended their north- 
ern frontier to the Danube and incorporated 
the greater part of Asia Minor; 
Constantinople itself was on the point of 
falling; but at this movement the irresistible 
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thunderbolt of Timur Leng struck them. 
Bayazid-I (1389-1402) was defeated in 1402 
at Ankara, and reduced the Ottoman State 
to vassalage. Bayazids son Mohammad-I 
(1402-21) largely recovered it from Europe 
as a base. He however, survived this defeat, 
again annexed other Turkish Principalities 
in Anatolia, and expanded Ottoman do- 
mains into Serbia. In 1444, the papacy and 
a coalition of powers including the kings of 
Hungary, poland and Naples, and the rul- 
ers of Transylvania, Serbia, Venice and 
Genoa, launched another crusade, only to 
be defeated at the battle of Varna, Nothing 
could prevent the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453, a triumph which 
fulfilled an age-old Muslim ambitions to 
inherit the domains of the Roman em- 
pire. 42/ Muhammad-II also known as 
Muhammad the conqueror, the conqueror 
of Constantinople, advanced further, the 
Serbian frontiers to the Danube by 1499. In 
the next half-century the Ottomans ab- 
sorbed Greece, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Albania. 

In Europe, the Ottoman armies, masters 
of Greece and the balkans. advanced across 
Hungary, and laid siege to Vienna in 1529; 
in the East, an Ottoman fleet challenged the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean; in the west, 
the Muslim rulers of North Africa, now un- 
der Ottoman suzerainty, brought Muslim 
Naval Power to the western Meditcrranea 
and even, on raids, into the open sea and as 
far as the British Isles and Iceland. 

Once again the advance of Muslim 
power into the Europe offered a mortal 
threat to Christendom. The crusades were 
over; the Jihad had taken its place. Richard 
Knolics, the Elizabethan historian of the 
Turks, was expressing common feeling of 
Europe when he spoke of the Turkish Em- 
pire as 'the Present Terror of the world. '43/ 
The Ottomans became the great warriors of 


Islam after the conquest of Contantinople 
and the Baalkans, which was turning point 
in Ottoman History. The Ottoman sway then 
extended from Budapest on the Danube to 
Baghdad on the Tigris and from the Crimea 
to the first cataract of the Nile. This was the 
greatest Muslem state of modern times; not 
only that, but one of the most enduring 
Muslem state of all time. No less than thirty- 
six sultans, all in the direct male line of 
'Uthman reigned from 1300 to 1922. 44// 

The Ottoman's showed greater tolera- 
tion towards other religion's. The ottoman 
Empire's toleration of all sorts of religious 
minorities was given as an example to 
Christians by Bayle and many others: that 
was the time when, following the example 
set by the Spanish Jews too centuries ear- 
lier, the calvinists of Hungary and 
Transylvania, the Protestants of Silesia, and 
the cossack old Believers of Russia sought 
refuge in Turkey or looked to the Porte in 
their flight from catholic or orthodon per- 
secution^/ 

The Ottoman Empire, besides being a 
dangerous enemy, also exercised a power- 
ful fascination. The disaffected and the am- 
bitious were attracted by Ottomn opportu- 
nity and tolerance, downtrodden peasants 
looked hopefully to the enemies of their 
masters even Martin Luther, in his 'Admo- 
nition to prayer against the Turk/ published 
in 1541, gives warning that the poor, op- 
pressed by greedy princes, landlords and 
burghers, might well prefer to live under the 
Turks rather than under Christians such as 
these. The Chivalery of Europe fought 
bravely against the Turks-but their peasants 
had little interest in their victory. Even the 
defenders of the established order were im- 
pressed by the political and military 
efficency of the Turkish Empire. A large pro- 
portions of the vast literature produced in 
Europe on the Turkish menace is concerned 
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with the merits of the Turkish order, and the 
wisdom of initating it. 47/ 

As in the early Arab conquests, their 
flexible policy towards orthodox Christians 
and other religious minorities was often 
well received by the subject populations: 
"Theis live-and-let-live policy was in strik- 
ing contrast to the panatical bigotry of 
Christian states at the time. Balkan peasants 
in Mehmets times used to say. 'Better the 
turban of the Turk than the Liara of the 
Pope/48/ This fact that for at least two cen- 
turies Europe trembled with fear before the 
Ottomans and moreover for four centuries 
the Ottomans were the protectors and lead- 
ers of the Muslim struggle against the in- 
creasing powers of the Chrisan west. The 
progress they made was due to the disci- 
pline and fire power of these troops (The 
Ottoman army made use of artillery and 
hand-guns from the mid-fifteenth century 
onwards) which did much to creat in Eu- 
rope the image of Ottoman ferocity and in- 
vincibility.49/ 

Constantinople developed into Islanbul, 
the Ottoman Empire in Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth reached its Zenith. In 1529 the Ot- 
tomans besieged Vienna. Though the siege 
of Vienna failed, it assured the Ottomans 
control of Hungary. Still expanding, the Ot- 
tomans made Transylvania a vassal in 1559. 
Finally, the long war of 1583-1606 brought 
an end to Ottoman expansion. The Ottoman 
Naval defeat at Lepanto in 1571 was a turn- 
ing point. Lepanto was celebrated as a tri- 
umph of Christian Europe over the Muslim 
Turks. By the treaty of Zsitva Torok (1606), 
Ottoman rule over Rumania, Hungary and 
Transylvania was confirmed, but the Otto- 
man Sultan had to recognize the Habsburg 
emperor as their equals. The European re- 
gained their confidence, quashed the fear of 
Turkish invincibility and aspired to reverse 


the Ottoman gains. 44/ The failure of the 
second attempt on Vienna in 1683 and the 
treatry of Karlowitz in 1699 may be consid- 
ered as marking the beginning of the end of 
the Turkey's expansion in Europe hailed as 
a victory of Christian Europe over the Mus- 
lim Turks — confirmed the decline of Otto- 
man threat and the shift in power to a revi- 
talized and now self-confident Europe. The 
Ottoman Turks once called as theScourge of 
Christendom" would soon become the "Sick 
man of Europe. 

Since the early Arab Caliphate, Ottoman 
Empire in its heyday was the most power- 
ful and lasting state known to the Islamic 
world. It set a challenge to the Christian 
Europe and its military strength; obliged the 
West to abandon the crusades and resign 
itself to another period of co-existence with 
the Islamic world 45/. With the decline of 
Ottoman power, the West rejuvenated the 
zeal of crusades, and thus Christians re- 
sponse culminated in the vast expansions 
of Europe against the Islamic world which 
found itself more on the defensive. This new 
European movement came to be known as 
Western imperialism, and it marked the fu- 
ture relationship between Islam and the 
West. 

From the above discussion, it can be in- 
ferred that despite their common 
monothestic root, and taking enormous 
pride in their faith and rich tradition of 
learning and civility, the history of Islam 
and Christianity has been more often 
marked by competition and confrontation 
rather than co-existence and dialogue. From 
the earliest decades of Islamic history, Islam 
and Christianity have been locked in a po- 
litical and theological struggle, as a result, 
they were often enemies, rather then people 
of Book striving in the persuit of serving 
human cause. 
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An Introduction to the 

Bahai Faith 


"All the peoples of the world are await- 
ing two Manifestations (of God)... It has 
been prophesied that in the time of these 
two Manifestations the earth will be trans- 
formed and the world of existence will be 
renewed. Justice and charity will encom- 
pass the world, enmity and hatred will dis- 
appear, all causes of division among 
peoples, races and nations will vanish, and 
the cause of union, harmony and concord 
will appear... War will give place to peace, 
enmity will be conquered by love; the causes 
of dispute and wrangling will be entirely re- 
moved and true felicity will be attained. 
The world will become the mirror of the 
Heavenly Kingdom.... All nations will be- 
come one, all religions will be unified ... the 
superstitions caused by races, countries, in- 
dividuals, languages and politics will dis- 
appear; and all men will attain to life eter- 
nal under the shadow of the Lord of Hosts... 
The relations between the countries, the 


mingling, union and friendship of the 
people.... will reach to such a degree that 
the human race will be like on family... The 
light of heavenly love will shine, and the 
darkness of enmity and hatred will be dis- 
pelled from the world. Universal peace will 
raise its tent in the centre of the earth and 
the blessed Tree of Life will grow and spread 
to such an extent that it will overshadow the 
East and the West... The world will be filled 
with science, with the knowledge of the re- 
ality of the mystery of beings and with the 
knowledge of God". 

'Abdu'l-Baha' 

The Bab: The Herald 

On May 22nd, 1844, in Iran (Persia), 
Mirza 'Ali Muhammad, a young man of 
twenty-five, announced His mission of her- 
alding a new eara in human history. He 
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declared the approaching advent of "Him 
Whom God shall, make manifest" through 
Whose power and teachings the new age 
would be brought about. 

At that time the world was in great tur- 
moil. Mankind in the Western world was 
reaching forward to the new age, but Iran 
was in a state of decadence, being the very 
heart of darkness. The dominant religious 
party was the Shiah sect of Islam, who were 
not for their intolerance and bigotry, and 
regarded Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians, and 
even Moslems of other sects as people of 
error, considering it is merit to insult and 
revile them. If a Moslem took money from 
a Jew or a Christian he had to wash it be- 
fore he could put it in his pocket. If one of 
these infidels stepped on his carpet, the car- 
pet was defiled. On the other hand, the Jews 
cursed and execrated both Moslems and 
Christians; the Christians in their turn, con- 
sidered Muhammad as a false prophet and 
looked upon all non-Christians as outside 
the true faith while the Zoroastrians lived 
in communities apart, regarding their fel- 
low-countrymen of other faiths as polluted 
and unfit to associate with! 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the life of 
the Spirit was not extinct in Iran. Amid the 
prevailing world ness and superstition 
could still be found some saintly souls who 
were eagerly awaiting the coming of a 
promised Messenger of God. Prominent 
among those were two great teachers, 
Shaykh Ahmad and his successor Siyyid 
Kazim, men noted for their purity of life, 
piety and profound learning, who con- 
stantly urged their followers to watch and 
pray for the coming of the Promised One 
and announced to them the signs by which 
He would be recognised. He would be a 
young man, richly endowed with the gifts 
of the spirit, but outwardly meek and 


humble. Like the holy Prophets of old. He 
would be oppressed and persecuted by the 
great ones of the earth, and His followers 
tormented and slain. 

When the B<tt> appeared and modestly 
yet fearlessly announced Himself as the 
Promised One, most of the disciples of 
Shaykh Ahmad and Siyyid Kcizim eagerly 
accepted His claim. His youth and beauty, 
the purity of His life. His piety and nobil- 
ity, the evident inspiration of His utterances 
and writings. His profound knowledge and 
understanding of the scriptures. His stead- 
fastness in confronting opposition and se- 
renity amid all manne of hardships. His ut- 
ter selflessness and complete devotion to 
God and to the service of "Him Whom God 
shall Make manifest"; all marked Him out 
as the One for Whom they were seeking, and 
they scattered into all parts of Iran and sur- 
rounding countries to proclaim the glad tid- 
ings of His advent. 

This Shi'ah leaders, however, bitterly 
opposed Him. He was imprisoned, 
scourged, haled before tribunals, and at last 
after six years of indignities and ill treat- 
ment, was publicity shot in the Barrack 
Square of Tabriz. His teachings, however, 
and the tireless labours of His devoted fol- 
lowers, aroused great commotion through- 
out Iran and the Islamic world. His adher- 
ents grew and multiplied despite the fierce 
opposition of their enemies. Even the mar- 
tyrdom of their beloved Master but fanned 
the flame of their enthusiasm. Their houses 
were pillaged and destroyed, their wives 
and children carried off. Many were be- 
headed, hanged, blown from the mouths of 
cannon, burned or chopped to pieces, but 
for every one who was martyred many join 
the Cause. 

Baha'u'llah: The Glory of God 

Among the foremost of the Bab's sup- 
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porters was Mirza Husayn 'Ali, later known 
by (he title of BahAu'UAh (Glory of God). He 
was two years older than the B£b, having 
been born in Tihr^n the capital of Iran on 
November 12th, 1817. His family was one 
of the noblest and wealthiest, and his own 
unfailing goodness and generosity had 
earned for Him the title of "Father of the 
poor", but this did not prevent His being 
thrown into prison and bastinadoed when 
He expoused the Cause of the B^b. In 1852, 
some two years after the Bab's martyrdom, 
a fresh and terrible outbreak of persecution 
broke out against he Babis, and Bah^u'llah 
was again thrown into prison. This time His 
house was sacked. His possessions seized 
and confiscated. His wife and children 
driven from their home and He Himself, 
with several of His companions, loaded 
with chains and fetters, was immured in a 
filthy underground dungeon along with 
murderers and other criminals. Many of the 
B4bis were tortured and put to death, But 
BahAu'HSh life was spared, and after four 
months in the dungeon He was exiled with 
His family and a handful of followers to 
Baghdad. People flocked to Baghdad to 
hear His teachings, and the Cause of the B£b 
continued to grow apace, despite all the ef- 
forts to the Mullas to bring about its extinc- 
tion. At last they persuaded the Sultan of 
Turkey to take BahAu'UAh farther away, and 
in April 1863 He was summoned to 
Constantinople. While the caravan was be- 
ing prepared for the long journey to Europe, 
BahAii'llAh and His family encamped for 
twelve days in a garden just outside 
Baghdad, and its was on the fist of these 
twelve days that BahAu'll&h declared to 
some of His followers the glad tidings that 
He was the One Whose coming had been 
foretold by the Bab, the One Whom God had 
chosen to inaugurate a new era in the World 


— an era in which the various religions, 
races nations and classes would become rec- 
onciled and united, in which the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man would 
be universally acknowledged, and all man- 
kind become as one family and the whole 
earth one home. During these days, instead 
of being sad and depressed, Bah^u'lUh 
showed the greatest joy, dignity and power. 
His followers became happy and enthusi- 
astic, and great crowds came to pay their 
respects to the departing Prisoner. 

The journey to Constantinople lasted 
between three and four months and the 
party suffered much on the way from expo- 
sure and hardship. After some four months 
they were moved on from Constantinople 
to Adrianople, where they remained over 
four and a half years. Here He publicly an- 
nounced His mission and was enthusiasti- 
cally accepted by the majority of the Babis, 
who became thereafter known as BahA'is. 

The new Faith, despite the exile of 
bahAu'Uah to Europe, continued to make 
progress in Iran, and, as a last resort, it was 
determined to silence Bahau'llah by shut- 
ting Him up in a fortress in the little walled 
city of 'Akka (Acre), in Palestine and cut- 
ting Him off from all communication with 
the outside world. This was accordingly 
done, and in 1868 Bahdu'llAh with some 80 
companions including women and children, 
was confined in a dismal army barrack, with 
no beds or comforts of any kind. After two 
years the barracks were required for mili- 
tary purposes, and BahAu'IUh and His fam- 
ily were sent to a house in 'Akka. For seven 
more years Bahau'llah was never outside 
the door of that house. Then the rigour of 
imprisonment was relaxed and imprison- 
ment was relaxed and for the rest of His life 
He lived in comparative comfort in a house 
some three miles outside 'Akka, and was 
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free to move about the country within a ra- 
dius of a few miles, and to receive His fol- 
lowers, many of whom made pilgrimages 
from distant lands to visit Him and listen 
to His teachings. 

He passed away on May 29th, 1892, at 
the age of seventy-five, by which time many 
thousands had testified to the sincerity of 
their devotion by sacrificing their lives and 
their all in His Cause. 

'Abdu'l-Baha: The Servant of the Glory: 

Bahaii'llah was succeeded by His eldest 
son, 'Abbas Effendi, better known by the 
title of 'Abdu'l-Baha (Servant of the Glory). 
'Abdu'l-Baha was eight years old when the 
family was exiled from Iran, and from that 
time onwards shared all His Father's im- 
prisonment and sufferings. While still but a 
boy. He became the mainstay of the family, 
relieving His Father from all domestic cares 
so as to leave Him free for the all important 
work of writing and teaching. He early 
undertook the task of interviewing the nu- 
merous visitors who came to see His Father. 
If He found they were genuine truth-seek- 
ers, He admitted them to His Father's pres- 
ence, otherwise. He did not permit them to 
trouble BahAti'llfth. At Adrianople He 
taught much and became known as "the 
Master". At 'Akka, when nearly all the 
party were ill with typhoid, malaria and 
dysentery. He washed the patients, nursed 
them, and watched over them until, utterly 
exhausted. He himself took dysentery and 
for about a month remained in a dangerous 
condition. By His noble and kindly life He 
endeared Himself to the people of the town, 
and all classes, from the Governor to the 
most wretched beggar, learned to love and 
respect Him. 

Bah^u'll^h in His Will and Testament, 
left explicit instructions that after His death 


all Bah3' is should turn to 'Abdu'1-Bah^ and 
obey Him. All difficulties about the inter- 
pretation of the teachings should be referred 
to Him, and whatever He said was to have 
the same authority as the words or writings 
of Bahau'llah Himself. He habitually spoke 
of 'Abdu'l-Baha as "the Master", and in one 
of His Tablets described Him as "the great- 
est and majestic Branch of God, and the 
most steadfast and strong Mystery of God". 
After- the passing of Bahau'llah, 'Abdu'l- 
Baha assumed the position, which His Fa- 
ther had clearly indicated for Him, as head 
of the Cause and authoritative interpreter 
of the teachings, but this was resented by 
certain of His relatives and others, who bit- 
terly opposed Him and tried to stir up dis- 
sension amongst the believers. Failing in 
this, they proceeded to make various false 
charges against 'Abdu'l-Baha to the Turk- 
ish Government. In consequence of these 
charges, n 1901, 'Abdu'l-Baha, who for more 
than twenty years had been allowed the 
freedom of the country for some miles 
around 'Akka' was again for over seven 
years, strictly confined within the walls of 
the prison city & it was not until 1908, when 
the Young Turk Party established its su- 
premacy and all political and religious pris- 
oners throughout the Turkish Empire were 
released, that He finally obtained His free- 
dom. 

After His release, 'Abdu'l-Baha resumed 
His former life of ceaseless activity in teach- 
ing, correspondence, ministering to the poor 
and sick, until 1911, when He made His first 
visit to the Western world. During His tours 
in the West He met people of every shade 
of opinion and amply fulfilled the command 
of BahAu'UAh to "Consort with all the people 
with joy and fragrance". He reached Lon- 
don in September 1911, and spent a month 
there. The first public audience that He ever 
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Campbell, at the City Temple, London. He 
also addressed other gatherings, and had 
daily talks with inquirers. He then pro- 
ceeded to Paris and in December returned 
to Egypt. In the spring of 1912 He went to 
America and spent eight or nine months 
there, travelling from coast to coast & ad- 
dressing University Students, Socialists, 
Mormons, Jews, Christians, Agnostics, Es- 
peranlists. Peace Societies, New Thought 
Clubs, Women's Suffrage Societies — in 
each case giving addressed suited to the 
audience. ON December 5th, 1912. He 
sailed for Great Britain, where He spent six 
weeks, then, after two-month sin Paris, pro- 
ceeded to Stuttgrat, Budapest and Vienna, 
returning in May 1913 to Haifa. 

During the first World War came an- 
other period of severe hardships. Commu- 
nication with friends and believers outside 
Syria was almost completely cut off, and He 
and His little band of followers were again 
subjected to scarcity of food and great dan- 
ger. During those dreary years, the re- 
sourcefulness and generous wisdom of 
'Abdu'l-Baha were again strikingly shown. 
He personally organised extensive agricul- 
tural operations near Tiberias, bringing un- 
der cultivation land which had been untilled 
for centuries, and thus securing a great sup- 
ply of wheat by which famine was averted, 
for many of the poor of all religions, whose 
wants He liberally supplied. During the 
time of war He had daily meetings of the 
believers, and encouraged and comforted 
all. 

After the cessation of hostilities; so im- 
pressed were the British officials by the char- 
acter and influence of 'Abdu'l-Baha and His 
effort for the enlightenment and well being 
of the people, that a Knighthood of the Brit- 
ish Empire was conferred upon Him in April 


'Abdu'l-Baha delighted in gathering to- 
gether people of various races, colours, na- 
tions and religions, in unity and cordial 
friendship around His hospitable board, 
and used to regale them with humorous sto- 
ries as well as wise counsel and illuminat- 
ing talks on the most varied subjects. 

His manifold activities continued with 
little abatement till within a day or two of 
his passing peacefully to the life beyond, on 
November 28th, 1921, at the age of seventy- 
seven, His funeral, next day, was attended 
by thousands of all ranks, from the High 
Commissioner of Palestine and the Gover- 
nor of Jerusalem to the poorest beggars in 
Haifa. Nine speakers, all of them prominent 
representatives of the Moslem, Christian 
and Jewish communities, bore eloquent and 
moving witness to their love and admira- 
tion of the pure and noble life which had 
just drawn to its close. Here was surely a 
fitting tribute for One who had laboured all 
the days of His life for unity of religions of 
races, of tongues; a tribute and also a proof 
that His life had not been in vain, that the 
ideals of Bahau'llah which had been His in- 
spiration, nay. His very life, were already 
beginning to permeate the world and to 
break down the barriers that for centuries 
had alienated Moslem, Christian and Jew, 
and the other diverse factions into which 
humanity had been riven. 

With 'Abdu'l-Baha passed aay the third 
and last of the three great Central Figures 
of the Baha'i Faith: the Bab, the Precursor 
of the Movement, who^e (declaration in 1844 
marked the beginning of the New Era; 
Bahau'llah, the Founder of the Faith and the 
supreme Source of all its powers; and 
' Abdu'l-Bahci, the Centre of the Covenant of 
Bahau'llah. The Cause, though as yet little 
known to the general public, was not spread 
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far throughout the East and the West, and 
the first period of its history closed. A new 
period, with a different character, opened. 
The task of the Baha'is was not to spread 
the teachings and to establish the divinely 
ordered means by which the integrity of 
these teachings was to be preserved and 
implemented. 

The Baha'itea Chings 

The Teachings of BahiuTlAh are written 
down in over a hundred volumes. They are 
like a mighty ocean of Divine Revelation in 
which are innumerable pearls of wisdom 
and spiritual insight. Some of the social 
principles that are for the healing of the 
present sickness of the world are 
summarised as follows: 

The Oneness of Mankind 

This is the central principle of 
Bahdu'llah's Teachings, "Of one tree are ye 
all the fruit and of one bough the leaves.... 
The world is but one country and mankind 
its citizens.... Let not a man glory in that 
he loves his country; let him rather glory in 
this, that he loves his kind." 

'Abdu'l-Baha Explains: 

"The one all-loving God bestows His 
divine grace and favour on all mankind; one 
and all are servants of the Most High, and 
His goodness, mercy, and loving-kindness 
are showered upon all His creatures. The 
glory of humanity is the heritage of each 
one. 

"All men are the leaves and fruit of one 
same tree, they are all branches of the tree 
of Adam, they all have the same origin. The 
same rain has fallen upon them all, the same 
warm sun makes them grow, they are all 
refreshed by the same breeze. The only dif- 
ferences that exist and that keep them apart 


are these.... 

"... Some are asleep, they need to be awak- 
ened; some are ailing they need to be healed; 
some are immature as children, they need to 
be trained. None are bad or evil. All men 
are equal before God. He is no respecter of 
persons. Nature manifests in various forms, 
but the basic element is the same. There is 
unity of essence, but variety of expression. 

"... In all religious teachings of the past , 
the human world has been represented as 
divided into two parts , one known as the 
people of the Book of God or the pure tree 
and the other the people of infidelity and 
error or the evil tree. The former were con- 
sidered as belonging to the faithful and the 
others to the hosts of the irreligious and in- 
fidel; one part of humanity as recipients of 
divine mercy and the other the object of the 
wrath of their Creator.... BahdiVIMh re- 
moved this by proclaiming the oneness of the 
Uforld of humanity ." 

The Oneness of God and Oneness of Reli- 
gion 

According to BahAii'llAh there has never 
been but one religion in the world, and there 
can be but one. There is One God, as all 
declare, and the worship, love and service 
of the One God is religion. The Founders of 
all the great religious communities have 
taught the same religion, each in accordance 
with the requirements and the capacity of 
the people to whom He came. Each has 
played His part in the education and 
upliftment of humanity, but in no case has 
a final revelation been given. The truth is 
infinite, and no revelation in limited human 
language, intelligible to limited human 
minds, can be complete, exhaustive or final. 
The aim of each prophetic revelation is to 
prepare men's hearts and minds for higher 
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revelations to follow. Reverence for all the 
Prophets is the basis of true religion and the 
chief means of bringing about the unity of 
mankind. Bah.lu'llah says in His Will and 
Testament: 

"O ye people of the world! The religion of 
God is for the sake of love and union; make 
it not the cause of enmity and conflict... The 
hope is cherished that the people of Bahd 
shall ever turn to the Blessed Word: LO! 
ALL ARE OF GOD! — The All Glorious 
Word that, like unto water qucncheth the 
fire of hatred and rancour which doth smoul- 
der in hearts and breasts. By this simple 
Word shall the diverse sects of the world 
attain unto the light of real union". 

The externals of religion must change 
from time to time, like those of the bud, the 
blossom and the fruit, but through all these 
outward changes the one Life is pressing to 
fuller and riper expression. 

Search After Truth 

We must use the faculties with which 
God has endowed us and search after truth 
fearlessly and with unbiased minds. 
'AbduT-BahA teaches: 

"... no man should blindly follow his ances- 
tors. Nay, each must see with his own eyes, 
hear with his own ears and investigate truth 
himself... If only men would search out 
truth they would find themselves united..." 

"In order to find the truth wc must give up 
our prejudices, our own small trivial no- 
tions; an open and receptive mind is essen- 
tial.... Science must be accepted. No truth 
can contradict another truth. Light is good 
n whatever lamp it is burning." 


The Relinquishing of Prejudices 

Fostered by blind belief in the dogmas 
and superstitions of the past, prejudices of 
all kinds thrive. They are the most fertile 
cause of war and inharmony in the body of 
humanity. Prejudices of religion, race, class, 
nation, colour, temperament, these divide 
the human race into factions, and factions 
within factions, and make for conflict be- 
tween nations, classes, creeds, political par- 
ties. Consciousness of the oneness of man- 
kind is the true remedy for all these preju- 
dices, and it is a remedy desperately 
needed. 'Abdu'l-Bahd said: 

" The only differences among men lies in the 
degree of faithfulness to the laws of God... 
Wc must recognise all as servants of one 
God. At most the difference is this; some do 
not know, they must be guided and trained; 
some arc ignorant, they must be informed; 
some arc as children, they must be helped to 
reach maturity..." 

"Concerning the prejudice of race: it is an 
illusion; a superstition pure and simple! For 
God created us all of one race... all have 
sprung from the tree of Adam... and all these 
nations are like branches, while the indi- 
viduals of humanity are like leaves, blossoms 
and fruits thereof 

Education for All Mankind 

Bahaii'llah insisted one the importance 
of education for all. The education of girls 
is even more important than that of boys for 
as future mothers they will be the first teach- 
ers of the next generation. Children are like 
green and tender branches; if the early train- 
ing is right they grow straight, and if it is 
wrong they grow cooked; and to the end of 
their lives they are affected by the training 
of their earliest years. The most essential 
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feature in education is character training 
and fitting the individual for service to the 
world of humanity. To this end suitable re- 
ligious teaching is all-important. The 
Prophets of God are the greatest educators 
of mankind, and their counsels and the story 
of their lives should be instilled into the 
child's mind as soon as it is able to grasp 
them. Training in arts, sciences, crafts and 
useful professions is also important. 

"7b acquire knowledge is incumbent upon 
all, but those sciences that may profit the 
people of the earth, and not such as begin in 
mere words and end in mere words . " 

BahiuTlah 

Equal Status for Men and Women 

According to the BahS'i teachings 
women are the spiritual equals of men and 
should have equal rights and privileges. 
'Abdu'l-Baha says: 

" Humanity is like a bird with two wings — 
the one is male, and other female. Unless 
both wings are strong and impelled by some 
common force, the bird cannot fly heaven- 
wards. Accordingly to the spirit of this age , 
women must advance and fulfil their mis- 
sion in all departments of life, becoming 
equal to men. They must be one the same 
level as men and enjoy equal rights. This is 
my earnest prayer, and it is one of the fun- 
damental principles of Bahdu'lldh. 

"In some respects woman is superior to man. 
She is more tender-hearted, more receptive, 
her intuition is more intense... in the neces- 
sity of life, women is more instinct with 
power than man — for to her he owes his 
very existence. 

“If the mother is educated then her children 
will be well taught. When the mother is wise, 
then will the children be led into the path of 


wisdom. If the mother be religious she will 
show her children how they should love God. 
If the mother is moral she guides her little 
ones into the ways of uprightness". 

A Universal Auxiliary Language 

As a further means to the unity of man- 
kind, BahSu'Hah commands the adoption 
of an international language. He advised 
that the nations: 

" Either choose one of the existing languages 
or originate a new one, and in like manner 
adopt a common script, teaching these to the 
children in all the schools of the world, that 
the world may become even as one land and 
one home ". 

Each child should learn the universal 
language in addition to its mother tongue. 

Work in the Spirit of Service Worship 

For the Baha'i, work is a religious duty. 
There should be no idle rich and no idle 
poor. Each should render the best service 
he can for the general good. 'AbduT-Baha 
says: 

“In the Baha'i Cause arts, sciences and all 
crafts are counted as worship. The man who 
makes a piece of notepaper to the best of his 
ability, conscientiously, concentrating all 
his forces on perfecting it, is giving praise 
to God. All effort and exertion put forth by 
man from the fullness of his heart is xuor- 
ship, if it is prompted by the highest mo- 
tives and the will to do service to human- 
ity." 

Bahau'llah says: 

" Waste not your time in idleness and indo- 
lence and occupy yourselves with that which 
will profit yourselves and others besides 
yourselves... The most despised of men be- 
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fore God is he who sits and begs". 

How much of the so-called "work" of 
the present day is of no benefit whatever to 
humanity or is even actually injurious - 
merely buying cheap and selling dear, or 
using one's wits to get money out of other 
people's pockets into one's own, without 
giving any useful service for the profit 
taken! Were all to work and were all work, 
whether of brain or hand, profitable to man- 
kind as Bahdu'llAh commands, then there 
would be enough for a healthy, comfortable 
and noble life for every one. 

Abolition of Exterms of Wealth and Pov- 
erty : 

In one of His talks in Paris, 'Abdu'l-Baha 
said: 

" The arrangements of the circumstances of 
the people must be Such that poverty shall 
disappear.... We see among us men who are 
overburdened with riches on the one hand , 
ami on the other those unfortunate ones who 
starve with nothing. ...This condition of af- 
fairs is wrong and must be remedied. Now 
the remedy must be carefully undertaken. 
Bringing to pass absolute equality among 
men cannot do it. Equality is a chimera. It 
is entirely impracticable. Even if achieved, 
it could not continue... Organisation is nec- 
essary to control and improve this state of 
affairs. It is important to limit riches, as it 
is also to importance to limit poverty. Ei- 
ther extreme is not good.... When we see 
poverty allowed to reach a condition of star- 
t *at ion, it is a sure sign that somewhere we 
shall find tyranny. Men must bestir them- 
selves in this matter, and no longer delay in 
altering conditions that bring the misery of 
grinding poverty to a very large number of 
people. 


" The rich must give of their abundance; they 
must soften their hearts and cultivate a com- 
passionate intelligence, taking thought for 
those sand ones who arc suffering from lack 
of the very necessities of life. There must be 
special laws made, dealing with these ex- 
tremes of riches and want... The govern- 
ment of the countries should conform to the 
Divine Law which gives equal justice to all . " 

Cooperation in Industry 

When in the United States in 1912, 
'Abdu'l-Baha said to the American people; 

“Between I860 and 1865 you did a won- 
derful thing; you abolished chattel slavery; 
but to-day you must do a more wonderful 
thing — you must abolish industrial sla- 
very... The solution of economic questions 
will not be brought about by array of Capi- 
tal against Labour and Labour against Capi- 
tal in strife and conflict , by the voluntary 
attitude of good will on both sides. Then a 
real and lasting justness of conditions will 
be secured. 

" Employees should not be paid merely by 
wages. Nay, rather they should be partners 
in every work... The owners of the proper- 
ties, mines and factories should share their 
incomes with their employees, and give a 
certain fair percentage of their profits to their 
working men in order that the employees 
should receive, besides their wages, some of 
the general income of the factory, so that the 
employee may strive with his soul in the 
work“. 

The Harmony of Religion and Science 

Religion and Science are two paths to 
Truth, and must therefore be in harmony. 
Both are progressive; science through inves- 
tigation religion through revelation. As 
man's capacity becomes greater, religion 
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and science come closer and closer; faith in 
upheld by reason and reason is confirmed 
by faith 'Abdu'l-Baha in Paris: 

" Religion and Science are the two wings 
upon which man's intelligence can soar into 
the heights, with which the human soul can 
progress. It is not possible to fly with one 
wing alone. Should a man try to fly with 
the wing of religion alone he would quickly 
fall into the quagmire of superstition, whilst 
on the other hand, with the wing of science 
alone he would also make no progress, but 
fall into the despairing slough of material- 
ism". 

" God made religion and science to be the 
measure, as it were, of our understanding. 
Take heed that you neglect not such a won- 
derful power. Weigh all things in this bal- 
ance... 

" Put all your beliefs into harmony with sci- 
ence; there can be no opposition, for truth is 
one. When religion, shorn of its supersti- 
tions traditions and unintelligent dogmas 
shows its conformity with science, then there 
will be a great unifying, cleansing force in 
the world, which will sweep before it all 
wars, disagreements, discords, and struggles 
and then will mankind be united in the 
power of the Love of God." 

Creative Life 

Like all other Prophets, Bah«iu'114h 
teaches the necessity of creative living, 
based on good character. The quality of His 
teachings for the individual can be seen 
from these instructions given to one of His 
sons: 

"Be generous in prosperity, and thankful in 
adversity. Be worthy of the trust of thy 
neighbour, and look upon him with a bright 
and friendly face. Be a treasure to the poor. 


an admonisher to the rich, an answerer of 
the cry of the needy, a preserver of the sanc- 
tity of the pledge. Be fair in thy judgement, 
and guarded in thy speech. Be unjust to 
not man, and show all meekness, to all men. 
Be as to lamp to them that walk in darkness, 
a joy to the sorrowful, a sea for the thirsty, a 
Itavctt for the distressed, an upholder and 
defender of the victim of oppression. Let 
integrity and uprightness distinguish all 
thine acts. Be a home for the stranger, a balm 
for the suffering, a tower of strength for the 
fugitive. Be eyes to the blind, and a guid- 
ing light unto the feet of the erring. Be an 
ornament to the countenance of truth, a 
crown to the brow of fidelity, a pillar of the 
temple of righteousness, a breath of life to 
the body of mankind, an ensign of the hosts 
of justice , a luminary above the horizon of 
virtue, a dew to the soil of the human heart, 
an ark on the ocean of knowledge, a sun in 
the heaven of bounty, a gem on the diadem 
of wisdom, a shinning light in the firmament 
of thy generation, a fruit upon the tree of 
humility". 

Mere outward conformity to certain 
rules of life does not make a real Baha'i, nor 
does intellectual acceptance of the teach- 
ings. Wholehearted and complete devotion 
to God is the great essential. Without the 
religion loses its life and becomes a dead 
form. 'Abdu'l-Bahd writes: 

"He is true Baha'i who strives by day and 
by night to progress along the path of hu- 
man endeavour, whose cherished desire is to 
live and act as to enrich and illumine the 
world; whose source of inspiration is the 
Essence of Divine perfection; whose aim in 
life is to conduct himself so as to be the cause 
of infinite progress. Only when he attains 
unto such perfect gifts can it be said of him 
that he is a Baltd'i. 
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Life After Death 

A belief that the soul survives the body 
is characteristic of All religions. BahAu'llah 
teaches that life, after the soul leaves the 
body, continues in the spiritual worlds; it 
does not return again to this world of mat- 
ter. 

Just as the child in its mother's womb 
develops the powers of sight and hearing, 
which it can use after it has been born, so 
on this earth we acquire qualities which will 
be of use to us in the world to come. 
"Heaven" is the state of a soul which have 
lived its life on the earth in accordance with 
the Divine commands and has developed 
the qualities necessary for a full life in the 
next world; "Hell" is the state of a soul 
which has ignored the Divine commands in 
this world, and is deprived of the qualities 
it will need in the next. 

Progress of the soul when it leaves this 
earth continues throughout eternity. By the 
bounty of God those who leave this earth 
in an undeveloped state may yet be granted 
heavenly qualities in the next world. Our 
prayers may help the progress of the soul 
after death, as the prayers of those who have 
passed on help us. 

These are but a few of the teachings of 
Bahau'llrih on life after death. He says: 

"The world beyond is as different from this 
wold ns this 'world is different from that of 
the child while s till in the womb of its 
mother. When the soul attaineth the Pres- 
ence of God , it will assume the form that 
best befitteth its immortality and is worthy 
of its celestial habitation... The nature of the 
soul after death can never be described, nor 
in it meet and permissible to reveal its whole 
character to the eyes of men ." 


A World Commonwealth 

The Guardian of the Faith, explaining a 
passage in Bah^u'll^h's Tablet of Queen 
Victoria, writes: - 

" What else could these weighty words sig- 
nify if they did not point to the inevitable 
curtailment of unfettered national sover- 
eignty as an indispensable preliminary to the 
formation of the future Commonwealth of 
all the nations of the world? Some form of a 
world Super-State must needs be evolved, 
in whose favour all the nations of the world 
will have willingly ceded every claim to 
make war, certain rights to impose taxation 
and all rights to maintain armaments, ex- 
cept for the purposes of maintaining inter- 
nal order within their respective dominions. 
Such a state will have to include within its 
orbit an international Executive adequate to 
enforce supreme and unchallangable author- 
ity on every recalcitrant member of the com- 
monwealth; a World Parliament whose 
members shall be elected by the people in 
their respective countries and whose elec- 
tion shall be confirmed by their respective 
governments ; and a Supreme Tribunal 
whose judgement will have a binding effect 
even in such cases where the parties con- 
cerned did not voluntarily agree to submit 
their case to its consideration. A world com- 
munity in which all economic barriers will 
have been permanently demolished and the 
interdependence of Capital and Labour defi- 
nitely recognised ; 'in which the clamour of 
religious fanaticism and strife will have been 
forever stilled; in which the flame of racial 
animosity will have been finally extin- 
guished; in which a single code of interna- 
tional law — the product of the considered 
judgement of the world's federated represen- 
tatives — shall have as its sanction the in- 
stant and coercive intervention of the com- 
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bitted forces of the federated units ; and fi- 
nally a world community in which the fury 
of a capricious and militant nationalism will 
have been transmuted into an abiding con- 
sciousness of world citizenship — such in- 
deed, appears, in its broadest outline, the 
Order anticipated by Bahdu'lldh, an Order 
that shall come to be regarded as the fairest 
fruit of a slowly maturing age 

One of the most distinctive features of 
the Baha'i Faith lies in the sphere of 
organisation. The structure of an adminis- 
trative system is not left as in earlier reli- 
gions for the believers to devise but is ex- 
pressly outlined in the authoritative teach- 
ings of the Faith. BahAu'lliih defined the 
system clearly, and 'Abdu'l-Baha provided 
such details as had not been explicitly laid 
down by Bahau'llah. It combines in harmo- 
nious operation whatever has been by the 
experience of mankind found most effective 
in democracy, aristocracy, monarchy and 
theocracy. It is an extraordinary feat of 
statesmanship and invites the consideration 
of all students of affairs. 

The Administrative Order 

The writings of Bahau'llah, together 
with the Will and Testament of 'Abdu'l- 
Baha, provide the authority and constitution 
for the BahtVi Administrative Order. Shoghi 
Effendi; 'Abdu'l-Baha's grandson, is ap- 
pointed Guardian of the Faith. 

There is no professional clergy in the 
Faith of Bahau'llah interpretation of the text 
of the scriptures is vested in the Guardian 
alone, and the Faith is thus protected from 
the schism and sectarianism which has be- 
fallen previous Revelations. Its affairs are 
governed by the International House of Jus- 
tice, a body which is elected democratically 
by the Bah&'i communities all over the 
world. The laws of the Baha'i World Order 


are ordainc-d in Bah«1u'113h Kit^b-i-Aqdas, 
the Book of Laws. The International House 
of Justice is empowered to legislate further 
on matters not contained therein. 

The local community, on April 21st of 
each year, elects an administrative body of 
nine members called the Spiritual Assem- 
bly. This body, with reference to all Baha'i 
matters, has sole power of decision. 

"The various local communities unite 
through delegates elected annually accord- 
ingly to the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation in the election of a National Spiri- 
tual Assembly for their country. This Na- 
tional Spiritual Assembly, of nine members, 
administers all national BahcVi affairs and 
may assume jurisdiction of any local mat- 
ter felt to be a more than local importance. 
Spiritual Assemblies, local and national, 
combine an executive, a legislative and a 
judicial function, all within the limits set by 
the Baha'i teachings. They are primarily re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of unity 
within the BahA'i community, and for the 
release of its collective power in service to 
the Faith. Membership in the Baha'i com- 
munity is given, on personal declaration of 
faith, to adult men and women. People un- 
der twenty-one may receive all privileges 
of membership, except the vote, upon the 
same declaration. 

The Administrative Order of Bahau'llah 
is designed to meet the needs of a world 
state. It rests upon the foundation of spiri- 
tually recreated men and women. The How 
of energy proceeds from the individual to 
the local assembly, to the national assem- 
bly, to the International House of Justice, 
and return through these agencies to the 
individual. The world is regarded as an 
organism in which the blood stream is the 
circulation of spiritual energy, through the 
channels of work and service. 
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The Need for a New Prophet 

Looking around the world to day, can 
we doubt that a new revelation is necessary? 
All over the world the religions are split into 
sects which are often bitterly antagonistic 
to each other. Is not this a sign that a fur- 
ther divine message is necessary to explain 
more clearly the real meaning of religion 
and bring together those who are sincerely 
seeking to follow the Divine commands, so 
that there may be "one fold and one shep- 
herd"? . . 

Moreover, it is not only with regard to 
ecclesiastical doctrines and practices that 
religionists differ. On every important so- 
cial question of the day we find earnest fol- 
lowers of religions on both sides, wasting 
their energies by opposing each other in- 
stead of working together for the establish- 
ment of God's Kingdom yet each thinking 
he is acting according to God's purpose. 
The problems of the world are far too com- 
plex for the unaided human intellect to 
solve aright. Men who spend their lives in 
studying them arrive at opposite conclu- 
sions. Even the simplest bodily actions, the 
digestion of a morsel of food or the wink- 
ing of an eyelid, are so wonderful and com- 
plex that the most learned physician has 
only very vague ideas of how they are done, 
and if the mechanism goes wrong is often 
sadly at a loss to know how to put it right. 
If this be so with regard to the simplest pro- 
cess of the human body, what of the phe- 
nomena of social life, where millions of men 
with all their intricate relations of body, 
mind and soul have to be taken into ac- 
count? The Creator of the universe alone 
fully knows His plan, and He alone can give 
the guidance men need to enable them to 
play their part aright in the carrying out of 
His plan. This He does from time to time, 
by His chosen Messengers, the Prophets. 


Each Prophet deals with the world as He 
finds it. His advent is like that of a physi- 
cian who prescribes for the illness from 
which his patient is suffering — not for the 
illness that he may have years later. The 
prophets of old could not neal in detail with 
questions such as world-government, a uni- 
versal league of nations, a world-language, 
world organisation of industry, etc. These 
questions had not arisen then. People in 
India had no idea that America or Australia 
existed. But today these questions are of 
urgent importance, and because we are fail- 
ing to solve them we have such horrors as 
the two Great Wars and the tangled mass of 
national and international difficulties with 
which our politicians and social reformers, 
our governments and congresses, our reli- 
gious and educational leaders are strug- 
gling. 

To Christians, Moslems, Jews, Bud- 
dhists, Hindus, Atheists, Agnostics, to all 
alike it is clear that mankind is now in 
greater confusion than ever before. Tradi- 
tion has broken down, and each man is 
searching for something that will bring or- 
der into the chaos he sees around him. What 
could be more reasonable than that God 

should send mankind a guide in its distress? 

> 

" God leaves not His children comfortless, 
but, when the darkness of winter overshad- 
ows them, then again He sends His Mes- 
sengers, the Prophets, with a renewal of the 
Blessed Spring." 

That is the message of the BahA'i Faith. 
God's Messenger has come, and already the 
first signs of spring are visible to the dis- 
cerning through the winter clouds. 

Through the inspiration and teachings 
of BahAti'llah millions of people in every 
part of the world have been truly united in 
their love for God and for humanity. They 
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believe now that "this earth is but one coun- 
try and mankind its citizens" and they de- 
vote their lives and energies to sharing this 
wonderful message so that it may swiftly 
reach the people of all races and religions 
in every land and bring peace and happi- 
ness to the world. 

In 1979 the BahA'i Faith was established 
in over 1,02,000 localities in 343 countries 
and dependencies and is literature was pub- 
lished in more than 645 languages. 


"THE BAHA'I FAITH recognizes the 
unity of God and of His Prophets, upholds 
the principle of an unfettered search after 
truth, condemns all forms of superstition 


and prejudice, teaches that the fundamen- 
tal purpose of religion is to promote con- 
cord and harmony, that it must go hand-in- 
hand with science, and that it constitutes the 
sole and ultimate basis of a peaceful, an or- 
dered and progressive society. It inculcates 
the principle of equal opportunity, rights 
and privileges for both sexes, advocates 
compulsory education, abolishes extremes 
of poverty and wealth, exalts work per- 
formed in the spirit of service to the rank of 
worship, recommends the adoption of an 
auxiliary international language, and pro- 
vides the necessary agencies for the estab- 
lishment and safeguarding of a permanent 
universal peace." 




The Meaning and Significance of 

Bismillah 


Introduction 

Allah is worthy of all praises and thanks. 
Salutations and benedictions of Allah may 
be upon His chosen servant and Messenger 
prophet Muhammad .1 had a desire to write 
some thing on the sublime theme of Quranic 
Studies. Long back I'had prepared a book- 
let on the preservation and compilation of 
the Quran in Urdu, which was based on my 
notes and remarks, I used to collect during 
my training of authorship at Idara-I- 
Tasneef, Aligarh from 1979-1980. Secondly, 
1 presented a paper on the Subject of seman- 
tic philosophy and the Quranic studies at a 
national seminar in Lucknow where promi- 
nent Islamic scholars like late Abul Irfan 
Nadvi and Dr. Hamid Ali Khan, apart from 
other modernist linguists, were participat- 
ing. Moreover, 1 had the chance to submit 
my paper on modern western theories of 
meaning and Quranic semantics in an In- 


ternational Conference held under the aus- 
pices of Institute of Objective Studies, New 
Delhi, in the presence of Dr. Taha Jabir 
Alwan at the Hamdard Convocation Hall 
New Delhi in early nineties. 

However, it was only after my close as- 
sociation with the Friday supplement edi- 
tions of local English news papers like the 
Greater Kashmir, the Kashmir Monitor and the 
Kashmir Images that I felt an earnest need for 
writing a simple but comprehensive com- 
mentary on Quran in English. As a result 
during 1998 when I was working as the Fri- 
day supplement editor of the Greater Kash- 
mir for some months, my regular articles 
were being published in the supplement on 
the commentary of Bismillah. 

1 have been teaching Islamic studies for 
last fifteen years in the University of Kash- 
mir, where I had to deliver lectures on the 
Quranic science also, I got convinced that 
Allah had perhaps bestowed us with the gift 
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of reasoning solely for giving a ponderous 
and penetrative attention to the contents of 
the Quran, as the Quranic terms like Tafakur, 
Ttiaqul, Tadabbur and Tafaquh again and again 
suggest by their recurrent appearance 
through out the sacred pages of this Holiest 
Book. 

For last twenty years I traversed the 
unknown and known realms of western and 
Eastern philosophies and religions during 
my studies and research at Aligarh Muslim 
University, Jawahar Lai Nehru University 
New Delhi, and Jamia Hamdard New Delhi. 
After delving deep in the speculative and 
subjective aspects the philosophies of 
Descartes, David Hume, Emmanuel Kant, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Sartre, Marx and 
Bertrand Russell etc for decades together, I 
realized that the real and worthy subject 
which deserves the perfect preoccupation of 
human reasoning and research should be 
the philosophy of the Quran, scattered in the 
copious verses of this wonderful book of 
knowledge and guidance. Because the 
Quran has a tremendous treasure of acumen 
and insights for human mind and the capac- 
ity to lead man in the subtle subjects relat- 
ing to life, death, the universe, ethical val- 
ues, mysteries of life, aesthetic niceties, and 
scientific realities and what not apart from 
the spiritual dimensions which surpass all 
other aspects of its contents. 

The erudite philosophers of the west 
and the east were not able to reach to a 
single proposition about any matter what- 
soever, according to father of modern phi- 
losophy, Rene Descartes, but the Quran has 
solved the perennial problems with such a 
perfection that human mind is stunned to 
come to terms with such solutions. 

The greatest proof of The Quran being a 
divine writ can be seen in its claim of 
inimitability. 

The Quran has attracted the brightest 


minds of the world starting from George 
Sale to A.J. Arberry in the west and from 
Zamakhshari to Fakhruddin Razi in the cast. 
However it is very unfortunate that in our 
times only few promising and widely en- 
lightened scholars have made the Quran as 
the center of their attention, like Mawdudi, 
Farahi, Amin Ahsan, Rashid Raza, 
Muhammad Asad, Tabatabai and Syed 
Qutub. Otherwise our so-called religious 
scholars in their commentaries of the Quran 
have made the mediocrity and superficial- 
ity even sectarian trends prevalent. More- 
over the all-encompassing information and 
the universal vision which an unclouded 
mind can envisage has been found in most 
cases absent, when one glances through the 
vast corpse of tafsir literature produced in 
the past. The comprehensive knowledge of 
modern social and natural sciences, philoso- 
phies and religions is in most cases lacking 
to the unfortunate extent. Maulana Anwar 
Shah Kashmiri had long before lamented 
that the Muslims have not given that much 
attention to the understanding, exploring 
and explaining the subtleties of the Quran 
as it deserves, rather much more concern 
has been shown to elaborate upon hadith at 
the cost of the Quran. In his view the Quran 
is subtler in its insights than hadith and 
deserved the utmost attention of the erudite 
Islamic scholars. 

I share the comment of my worthy 
friend Br.Kalimullah Khan that the Quran 
needs expertise of a variety of scholars and 
researchers belonging to diverse fields of 
theoretical and practical sciences, for its re- 
alistic interpretation In other words a single 
individual, notwithstanding his acumen 
and erudition can not do justice to this en- 
terprise. 

Moreover, 1 have become conscious of 
the fact that the adherence to the reading, 
recitation and understanding of the Quran 
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by the Muslims has not been that intensive 
as it has been with fiqh or tasawwuf. 

Even in the religious seminaries only 
few classes are devoted to the studies re- 
lated to The Quran and its deep understand- 
ing that too with the help of some old com- 
mentaries and not directly through the 
Quran .The items which constitute the syl- 
labi of these madrashahs hardly depicts 
Quran -oriented rather it seems fiqh-ori- 
ented. 

This fact has been highlighted even by 
the stalwart traditional scholars like, 
Maulana Mahmood ul-Hasan Deobandi, 
Maulana Shibli Noamani, Maulana 
Hamiduddin Farahi and Maulana Mujib 
Allah Nadvi etc, etc. The result of this neg- 
ligence is that we have become more rigid 
in our sectarian and factional approaches 
and jurisprudential differences, leading fi- 
nally to the unfortunate episodes of schism 
and dissension in the rank and file of Mus- 
lim clergy and masses at large. The Quran 
could serve as a broader basis for any ideo- 
logical universalism in contrast to the sec- 
tarian particularism. 

Moreover the specialization in various 
branches of sciences which the Quran has 
overtly or covertly alluded to and the range 
of that goes beyond 300 disciplines in the 
estimation of the medievalist Jalaluddin 
Sayuti, notwithstanding the new emergent 
sciences, has never been the concern of most 
of the writers who have made commentar- 
ies on Quran. In the same way any serious 
attempt at presenting the gist and cream of 
the individual academic and scholarly ef- 
forts of the old and new exegetic scholars, 
without being hampered by their personal 
ideological moorings, sans heresy, has al- 
ways evaded our attention. Even while writ- 
ing tafsirs, the fiqhi and sectarians consid- 
erations have had been very much at work. 

In the background of these facts, I 


wanted to write something on the subject 
as a humble effort despite my inherent and 
abundant shortcomings so far as the exper- 
tise and erudition for writing on such a dif- 
ficult and sublime subject is concerned. 

However, I have tried to avail of the ex- 
egesis of past and present commentators of 
the Quran belonging to the various schools 
of thought provided the subject under dis- 
cussion was not controversial. I have tried 
to avoid the personalized and sectarian 
views expressed by many commentators 
although I have availed of their technical 
expertise wherever possible. Unlike most 
modern commentators of the Quran, I have 
consulted the books on Quranic commen- 
tary written both by Sunni and Shia schol- 
ars apart from taking assistance from non- 
Muslim scholars who have written on vari- 
ous aspects of Quran like its lexicography 
and glossary. However my over all approach 
has been non-sectarian to the Quranic exege- 
sis and I have tried to be loyal to the spirit 
of Quran and Sunnah of the Prophet. 

Here I want to reiterate that I have not 
written any individual tafsir of Bismillah at 
my own level but I have tried to present the 
views of old and new mufassirin in my own 
way with out, however, passing value 
judgements, which is beyond my capacity 
and competence. Nevertheless, I have tried 
to make my position clearer wherever I have 
found ostensibly any contradiction or con- 
flict among the views of commentators or 
scholars. Thus this is a type of compilation 
rather than a full-fledged tafsir, which also 
was aimed at safeguarding oneself from the 
admonitions of the Prophet, which he has 
made about the commentators of the Quran 
who indulge in guess work about The 
Quranic contents. 

I remember the remark of the anony- 
mous reader of the Tafsir Mizan-al-Quran, 
which he had made on the periphery of the 
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page which contained the commentary of 
surah Fatiha 'that the best way to understand 
various dimensions of word Rahman can be 
found in Surah Rahman a valuable remark 
indeed which prompted me to include the 
contents of Surah Rahman while explaining 
this term. 

The necessary sciences that are needed 
as prerequisites for the study of Quran have 
also been dealt with in detail in this intro- 
ductory book. A chapter on compilation and 
preservation of the Quran has been added 
for the beginners and the students who want 
to know the history of the sacred text. More- 
over, the worldwide scholarship on 
Quranology has been dealt with briefly to 
bring home the trends in tafsir writing both 
in the east and the west. 

Thus the grace and favour of Allah have 
made the beginning of the proposed tafsir 
possible with the hope that the other parts 
of this tafsir will be prepared subsequently, 
Insha Allah starting from Surah Fatiha and 
Surah cAsr.However I have a fervent re- 
quest to all the readers and religious schol- 
ars that is the present commentary has been 
prepared for the students of Islam and Is- 
lamic studies who do not have access oth- 
erwise to the great treasure of tafsir litera- 
ture in Arabic and other languages. There- 
fore any shortcomings on my part may 
please be overlooked and the author in- 
formed about these at the same time for re- 
vising the book. 

I 

The commentary on Sura 'Al-Fatiha' can 
be started by writing a small commentary 
on the most important and oft quoted verse 
which find its place at the beginning of ev- 
ery Sura except Sura ' Burnt ' (Taubah). 

The verse i.e. ' Bismillah-ar-Rahman-ar- 
Rahim' has been acknowledged by a great 
number of commentators of the Quran and 


other Islamic scholars, of past and present, 
as an integral part of Sura 'Al-Fatiha'. In the 
following pages this verse will be dealt with 
in a systematic and detailed manner bring- 
ing the important constituents like 'Ism', 'Al- 
lah', 'Rahman' and 'Rahim' in the context of 
old and new commentaries of the holy 
Quran, in Arabic and in several other lan- 
guages.l/ 

Bi-ismi' is composed of two lexical items 
'Bi' is the particle literally equivalent to the 
English 'with' and the noun 'Ism' which 
means name in English, when the two items 
'Bi' and 'Ism' are joined one 'i' is dropped. 

Maulana Majid Daryaabadi claims a 
more accurate rendering wherein 'Bi' would 
equal 'by' of English. He supports this hy- 
pothesis by stating that the particle 'Bi' in 
Bi-smi-llahi' is 'Bil-alislia'annt' signifying 'by' 
or 'through and is seen to mean 'I seek the 
assistance of Allah'2/ 

The 'Bi' may be for 'masahibat' which 
indicates asking Allah for his grace to start 
reciting [of the Quran). 3/ 

Or it may be for 'iblidah' (beginning) in- 
dicating the excellence of sincerity in servi- 
tude in one's speech. Although ' Bi ' is con- 
sidered for 'isliaanat' (to seek help), but to 
consider it for 'ibtidah' is more appropriate. 
4/ 

However some scholars take it for 
'istiaanat'. The preposition 'bi' in ' Bismillah ' 
requires a verb to introduce it but here the 
verb is not explicitly expressed and instead 
one has to depend on the hearer's knowl- 
edge of the intention of the person who re- 
cites 'bi-smillah' which enables him to un- 
derstand the intention of the speaker using 
it. Thus when this verse is recited prior to 
recitation of a 'Sura' then the significance is 
different, when this verse is used prior to 
or rather just at the point of getting up or 
sitting down or for that matter at the begin- 
ning of any natural act. The recitation of this 
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verse before any act indicates implicitly i,e. 
I stand in the name of Allah or I sit in the 
name of Allah and so on. The point that is 
of utmost importance here is that before or 
at the point of an act Allah is invoked and 
His name is uttered before anything else. 5/ 
Islam requires a Muslim to start any act 
in the name of Allah with a sincere heart. 
The motive behind this is that this will keep 
a Muslim away from evil because the very 
name of Allah will make him consider 
whether he is justified in associating the 
pure and glorious name of Allah with a 
wrong deed or an evil intention. Further- 
more, a correct, proper and right attitude 
of his mind and sense will be created and 
this will naturally turn and direct him to the 
right path. He will also receive Allah's bless- 
ings and will be protected from the tempta- 
tions of Satan for Allah turns to man when 
man turns to Him. 6/ 

Muhammad Ali Sabooni in his explana- 
tion of ' Bismillah' says that by reciting it a 
man recites the name of Allah before any- 
thing else, thereby seeking His help in all 
his affairs. By opening the Sura 'Al-Fatiha' 
with ' Bismillah ', Allah has guided Muslims 
to begin, be it action or speech, with His ex- 
alted name, aspiring for his favours and 
help. This was contrary to the practice of the 
polytheists and pagans who used to begin 
their actions by naming their 'gods' and 'de- 
mons' as they generally used terms like 'Bis- 
millat ' 'Bis-mi-uzza' .7/ 

Ibn Abbas states that when Gabriel was 
first sent to Muhammad (SAW) he said, "O 
Muhammad say "I seek refuge from Satan, 
the stoned, in the All-hearing, the All-know- 
ing." Then he said, say, "I seek refuge from 
Satan, the stoned, in the All-hearing, the All- 
knowing". Then he said, say, Bi-smi llahi I- 
Rahmani Rahim. By this Gabriel meant that 
the prophet (SAW) should recite this invo- 
cation of Allah, his Lord and stand and sit 


invoking Allah. 8/. 

Allama Hamidudin Farahi states that 
the preposition in ' Bismillah ' denotes gran- 
deur, blessing and authenticity. He does not 
believe this 'Ayah' to be a reported sentence 
but like 'Al-hamii-u-lillah' it is an invocatory 
prayer. Allah had commanded the prophet 
(SAW) to say, "Read in the name of Thy 
Lord". In the same way the utterance of Bis- 
millah is an endorsement that all beneficence 
and good which we receive is from Allah 
and not because of our merit or right. These 
bounties of Allah that we abound in are due 
to the overflow of His beautiful names, 
Rahn\ai\ and Rahim. All the strength and 
force at the command of man has been be- 
stowed by Allah. It was for the same reason 
that in the beginning of revelation the 
prophet (SAW) was bade to remember His 
name. Moses was also given similar com- 
mandment after the preparation of Tablets 
9/. 

The prediction about the prophet, who 
will preach the message of Allah by the 
name of Allah is found in the fifth Book of 
Moses Chapter 8, which indicates that this 
is the promised speech of Allah. Because the 
prophet (SAW) was given the first revela- 
tion with, "Read' in the name of Thy Lord 
Who createth". (96:7). Hamiduddin Farahi 
says that the Jews had forgotten or cor- 
rupted these two names of Allah, i.e. 
Rahman and Rahim, which resulted in their 
damnation and oppression. Consequently 
the appearance of their prophet (AS) in a 
very harsh form due to their hard 
heartedness. Their SJtartiah was also very 
stringent for them for the same reason: Al- 
lah says, for example: 

"Unto those who are Jews we forbade 
every animal with claws. And of the oxen 
and the sheep forbade We unto them the fact 
thereof, save that upon the backs or the en- 
trails, or that which is mixed with the bone. 
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That we awarded them for their rebellion". 
(6: 146). Torah also endorses this fact. But if 
wc think little deeply, we will understand 
that such stringent Sharciah could n't be a 
permanent Sharicah. Because, Allah being 
'Rahman' and 'Rahim' will not continue with 
such Shari cah always. They were given the 
glad tiding of getting relieved from this 
stringent Sharaah already. The Quran men- 
tions about the same fact thus while Allah 
speaks to Moses: I smite with my pun- 

ishment whom I will, and my mercy 
embraceth all things, therefore I shall ordain 
it for those who ward off (evil) and pay the 
poor-due, and those who believe our rev- 
elations. Those who follow tiu. messenger, 
the prophet who can neither read nor write, 
whom they will find described in the Torah 
and the Gospel (which are) with them". 
(7:156-57). In another verse it has been said 
as: "It may be that your Lord will have 
mercy on you, but if ye repeat (the crime). 
We shall repeat (the punishment)". (17:8). 
It is established by Torah about the Jews that 
when the mercy of Allah was close to them 
and they were at the stage of receiving the 
promised Sharif ah, they started worshiping 
a calf. Hence they became accursed for this 
disobedience and the promised mercy was 
delayed for them till the appearance of our 
Prophet (SAW), because our Prophet (SAW) 
is a great blessing of Allah for the whole 
world as the Quran says: "We sent thee not 
save as a mercy for the peoples". (21:107) 
And the companions of the Prophet (SAW) 
have also been praised. "And those with 
him are hard against the disbeliveers and 
merciful among themselves". (48: 29). 

Sonaullnh Amritsari says: "That it was 
the habit of the prophets of Allah (A.S) that 
when they wrote any letters, they used to 
start it with the name of Allah, before men- 
tioning their name or expressing their ideas. 


The Prophet Soloman (AS) in his letter did 
the same when he wrote to the Queen of 
Sheba. However, the Queen of Sheba men- 
tioned the name of the letter writer prior to 
the text of the letter, while as in the letter 
the name of Solomon was in the end "10/. 

However, according to a tradition, the 
Prophet Solomon was the first to have 
started this expression. According to an- 
other narration the Prophet (SAW) used to 
write his letters with the words "Bis-mi- 
Kallahuma ", but when this verse was re- 
vealed, he resorted to writing it instead.il / 
So far as the meaning of " Ism " is con- 
cerned, it has been derived from "As-mu" 
as we say " Sama " , " Yasmu ", " Swnuwan ", 
which means to be elevated and pro- 
nounced, because it is an elevation for the 
person so named and in modem language 
we can say his signifies According to 
Baidawi "Bismi-llah " has been said instead 
of “Billahr, because seeking of the bless- 
ing likewise and help in possible by way of 
the glorification of the name of Allah). Ibn 
Jareer Tabari has explained the same point 
as follows: (27:30) 12/ 

"Objection [How can the interpretation 
of bi-smi Uah be as you say,].... When you 
know that everyone who recites the Book 
of Allah succeeds in doing so only with the 
help of Allah, and likewise while getting up, 
sitting down, and every thing else? And, 
since this is the case, should one not also 
rather say bi-Uahi'i-rahmani- ' 1-rahim , 
through Allah, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate, rather than bi-smi, llah? . For the 
meaning would be clearer for the hearer if 
one were the Merciful, the Compassionate, 
rather than bi-smi'llah. For the meaning 
would be clearer for the hearer if one were 
to say, 'I stand up through Allah, the Merci- 
ful, the Compassionate', or 'I recite through 
Allah. In the name of Allah; since this latter 
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might lead him to suppose that one got up 
or s-at down through something other than 
God (i.e. through the intermediary of His 
name)? In reply of this objection, Ibn Jareer 
Tabari says: "The purpose behind this is not 
what you imagine. The meaning of Bismillah 
is T began by naming Allah and invoking 
Him before anything else' or T recite with 
my naming Allah, or I stand up, or sit down, 
with my naming Allah and invoking Him. 
One does not mean by bi-smi’llah T sand 
up through Allah or I sit down through Al- 
lah. According to Badawi 'ism' indicates 
only the word contrary to the named or sig- 
nified, because it is composed of uncon- 
nected sounds which are not associated and 
which differs according to the differences of 
the peoples and times, sometimes it is sin- 
gular, at others plural. Contrary to the noun 
(Mussama). Now if we mean by 7sm' (name) 
the essence ( dhat ) of a thing, it is in that case 
noun (Mussama) itself. But this sense of the 
word is very rare. 

In the Quranic verses "Blessed be He in 
Whose hands is all sovereignty and He has 
power over all things". (67:1) And "praise 
the name of your Lorc| t the Most High" 
(87:1) As the term *7sm" indicates the word, 
because as His Essence and Qualities are to 
be kept purified from’ all faults and short 
comings, the words indicating His Essence 
need to be also purified from all usages of 
foul language and disrespect, or (as some 
people say that the 4 Ism* (name) is super- 
fluous in " Bismillah " as has been the habit 
of the poets to use it in that way. Some 
people like Sheikh Abul Hassan al Ashari is 
of the opinion that “Ism" is used for the 
meaning of quality in this verse. To him the 
division of quality is made between that 
which is the essence of noun and is not noun 
and between what it is and what is not? 13/ 
But it is better not to indulge in scho- 


lastic hairsplitting in this matter and inter- 
pret this term in light of the opinions and 
practice of pious predecessors as has been 
tried in the preceding pages. Since Allah. is 
the proper name artd signifies all the gra- 
cious qualities in the best manner when the 
letter is uttered. Therefore, in other words, 
it can be said that 'Al-/sm' (name) is the 
word that points to the named thing or a 
person. It is derived from as-Simah (sing.), 
identifying mark, or as-Sumuww (height, 
eminence). It is a word by which an indi- 
vidual thing or person is spoken of or spo- 
ken to. Thus, it is other than, and separate 
from, the named thing. The name means the 
person himself seen in the light of an at- 
tribute, such a name is not separate from the 
named person, and rather it is the person 
himself. In the same way the 'Name' points 
to the named person, likewise the personal 
traits and characteristics point to the pos- 
sessor of those traits and characteristics or 
in other words we can say that the personal 
traits are the 'names' of the person con- 
cerned 14/- 

According to Moulana Amin Ahsan 
Islahi " Bis-millair is a prayer in itself. More- 
over, the recitation of this verse indicates 
that as the Quran is the embodiment of 
Allah's quality of mercifulness, in the same 
way His quality of mercifulness is the key 
to the understanding of the Quran and a 
safeguard from the attacks of the carnal self 
and the damned Salan. From the study of 
the Quran, it seems evident that though the 
verse Bis-millah has been revealed in its elo- 
quent form for the first time in the Quran, 
but so far as its content is concerned it seems 
likely that man was commanded to say this 
prayer from the very beginning. For ex- 
ample, when the Prophet Noah (AS) uttered 
similar words when he made his believer 
followers to board the ark. The Quran says: 
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"And he said: Embark therein! In the name 
of Allah be its course and its mooring. Lo! 
My Lord is Forgiving, Merciful". (11:41). 

in the same way, the letter that the 
Prophet Solomon (AS) wrote to the Queen 
of Sheba included this initial statement: "Lo! 
It is from Solomon, and Lo! It is in the name 
of Allah the Beneficent and the Merciful." 

While as according to the "New 
Webster's Dictionary" the origin of the term 
God is unknown and seemingly the word is 
not connected with good in anyway. How- 
ever, in Monotheistic view point, it denotes 
Creator and ruler of the Universe, who is 
the eternal, infinite spirit, the supreme Be- 
ing, Almighty and Omniscient, who is wor- 
shipped by men. In Old Testament it has 
been given the name of Jehovah. 15/ 

But the word is found with small letter 
'g' also which denotes "a male being re- 
garded as immortal and as possessing su- 
pernatural powers or to whom supernatu- 
ral powers are attributed, who controls na- 
ture, man or some aspects of life, who is 
commonly expressed by the word "deity". 
It also denotes any person or a thing who 
or which is made an object of supreme or 
excessive devotion. The old English word 
for which is god-ship.16/ 

Sometimes, this word is being used for 
a person like an athlete or other notable, 
who is publicly admired to a degree ap- 
proaching worship, a person or thing val- 
ued above all. By the word supernatural 
powers we understand those powers that 
control nature, man or some aspect of life. 
Sometimes this word is used for the most 
beautiful or beloved women. 17/ 

Since all these aspects of the word "god" 
or "God" are pregnant with polytheistic, 
Trinitarian and dualistic character of the 
deity, they in no case are appropriate for 
"Allah", (the most exalted be His name). 


The Quran says for example, "Allah hath 
said: choose not two gods. There is only one 
God. So of Me, Me only be in awe" (16:51). 
Allah is net even one in a Trinity: "They 
surely disbelieve who say Lo! The Messiah 
(himself) said: O children of Israel, Worship 
Allah my Lord and your Lord and your 
Lord. Lo! Who ascribeth partners unto Al- 
lah, for him Allah hath forbidden paradise. 
His abode is the Fire. For evil doers there 
will be no helpers". (5:72). And the Quran 
says: 

"They surely disbelieve who say Lo! 
Allah is the third of three; when there is no 
God save the one God. If they desist not 
from so saying a painful doom will fall on 
those of them who disbelieve." (5:73). 

He has no partners: "And the day we 
gather them together we shall say unto 
those who ascribed partners (unto Allah), 
"Where are (now) those partners of your 
make-believe" (6:22). 

As mentioned earlier, the word "Allah" 
was in usage among the pagan Arabs also. 
For example, the Quran says: "And if thou 
ask them who created them, they will surely 
say: Allah. How then are they turned away? 
(43:87) They had fixed a share of their char- 
ity for their "gods" and Allah as well: "They 
assign unto Allah, of the crops and cattle 
which He Created, a portion, and they say: 
"This is Allah's", in their make believe - 
"and this is for (His) partners in regard to 
us". (6:136) 18/ 

Maulana Hamiduddin Farahi explains 
the same point and says that "A/" is for 
specification in "Allah". This word is reserv- 
edly confined for Allah only, who is the Cre- 
ator of heavens, the earth and creatures. The 
Arabs used this word in the same sense. The 
pagan Arabs despite their polytheism never 
made their deities equivalent to Allah. They 
believed that the Creator of the earth and 
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heavens is Allah alone. The deities, whom 
they worshipped besides Allah, were at the 
most deemed to be near to Allah and inter- 
cessors for them. The Quran says: "They 
worship beside Allah that which neither 
hurteth them nor profiteth them and they 
say: These are our intercessors with Allah". 
(10:18) "And those who choose protecting 
friends beside Him (say): Wc worship them 
only that they may bring us near unto Al- 
lah"19/. 

The pagan Arabs also believed that Al- 
lah has created the sun, the moon and has 
made them subservient to man. He sends 
rain and provides sustenance to the people. 
The Quran says: "And if thee were to ask 
them: who created the heavens and the 
earth, and constrained the sun and the moon 
(to their appointed work)? They would say 
Allah. How then are they turned away" 
(29:61). 

"When first Gabriel was sent down to 
Muhammad, he said: "O Muhammad, say, 
"I seek refuge from Satan, the stoned, in the 
All hearing, the All-knowing. Then he said: 
'Say, “Bi-smi, Haiti, l-rahman-lrahim" (By this 
he meant) O Muhammad, recite with the 
invocation of Allah, your Lord and stand 
and sit with the invocation of Allah. Accord- 
ing to Allama Hamiduddin Parahi the in- 
separable preposition in " Bismillah denotes 
the meanings of grandeur, blessing and 
authcncity. This is not a reportage sentence 
but like Al-hamd lilillah, it is an invocatory 
prayer. Even before (the revelation of the 
Sura) Allah commanded the prophet (SAW) 
to say: "Read in the name of thy Lord who 
Createth". (96:1). The foundation of religion 
is prayer (Salat) anil the essence of prayer is 
remembrance of the name of Allah. Allah 
says: "And remomberelh the name of his 
Lord, so prayeth". (87:15). At other place 
Allah says: "So remember the name of thy 


Lord and devote thyself with a complete 
devotion. (73-8). That means that you 
should devote yourself to Allah, which in 
other words means to offer prayers. Because 
the naming of a thing is the way to its re- 
membrance. Thus the remembrance of the 
name of Allah is actually the remembrance 
of Allah itself, and this is the essence of 
prayers. It is for the same reason that when 
the circumstances don't allow to perform 
the prayer with all its required conditions, 
the remembrance of Allah has still been or- 
dained and during the period of peace such 
instructions have been given also in order 
to bring to home the fact that it is the foun- 
dation of prayer. Allah says: "And if ye go 
in fear, then (pray) standing or on horse 
back. And when ye are again in safety, re- 
member Allah, as He hath taught you that 
which (here to fore) ye know not". (2:239). 
In the same way Hazrat Moses (AS) was in- 
structed in the very beginning with this 
commandment by Allah. "Lo! I, even I, am 
Allah. There is no God save Me. So serve 
Me and establish worship for my remem- 
brance." (20:14). At an another place Allah 
says: "And as for those who make (men) 
keep the Scripture, and establish worship". 
(7:170). 

in the same way it must be noticed that 
as Allah has made seeking refuge from Him 
a safeguard from Satan, in the same way He 
has made negligence from the name of Al- 
lah (which owes to the incitement of Satan 
itself) safeguarded by the (utterance) of His 
name. The allusion to this fact is found in 
the Quranic verse: 

"Wc shall make thee read (O Muhammad) 
so that thou shall not forget". (87:6) Because 
Allah has commanded this thing after bid- 
ding (the believers) to say praise be to the 
name of Allah. 
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Thus this sentence is the best statement 
for the beginning of the Quran. It steers 
heart out from all suspicions and doubts as 
has been said in the Quran that: "In the re- 
membrance of Allah is the solace of hearts". 
We have already explained this fact that the 
remembrance of Allah is the foundation of 
religion. It is for the same reason that Allah 
has declared that (remembrance) of His 
(name) is the foundation of the Quran, with 
which the Quranic revelation was started 
and the same commandment was given to 
the prophet (SAW) also.20/ 

There are different interpretations about 
the term "Allah, which have been made by 
the scholars of exegesis. To begin with a 
study of the Semitic group of languages - 
Hebrew, Syriac, Aramaic, Chaldean, 
Himyarita and Arabic - discloses that a spe- 
cial style of word formation and of sound 
had been in vogue among the Semitic people 
to denote the supreme being. 

The alphabets A, L and H combined in 
varied forms to constitute the term by which 
the Supreme Being was to be called. The 
Chaldean and Syriac term "lllahia" the He- 
brew 'llolta' and the Arabic 'Hah' arc of this 
category. It is the Wall in Arabic that as- 
sumed the form of Allah and was applied 
exclusively to the Creator of the Universe. 
According to Abul Kalam Azad the most 
plausible view is that the term Allah has 
been derived from the root J Iah' an 
affaculation expressive of wonder or help- 
lessness. Some etymologists and lexicogra- 
phers trace the term to Walah , which bears 
the same significance. 21/. 

Hence the term Allah has come to be 
used as the proper name for the Creator of 
the Universe in respect of Whom man can 
express nothing, except his sense of won- 
der which increases in intensity the more he 
thinks of Him, only to admit eventually that 


the road to the knowledge of Allah begins 
and ends in wonder and humility. 22/. He 
[man) retreats from the enterprise after be- 
coming overwhelmed with awe. The reason 
is that man is not able to understand His 
Essence or comprehend His qualities fully. 
23/. The poet may say: "Thou art beyond 
my speech and thought. Woe be unto my 
specifications of you and my comparisons". 

The intellect of intellectuals gets solace 
not by His rational quest, but by submis- 
sive remembrance and subdued utterances 
about His glorification and souls are satis- 
fied with His gnosis, because He is the Com- 
plete and Absolute Being in His own essence 
and no one else. Allah says, "Who have be- 
lieved and whose hearts rest in the remem- 
brance of Allah. Verily in the remembrance 
of Allah do hearts find rest" (13:28). 

The people, who neglect Him, He ne- 
glects them as they remain in darkness 
about His grace and Him as the provider of 
light and guidance. 24/ 

This is implied in the root of the word 
indicating man's attention towards Allah 
when any calamity befalls him. Because Al- 
lah is the asylum of all the creatures from 
all the calamities and difficulties.25/ 

The reason and meaning of Allah's re- 
maining concealed from the people is that 
He is beyond the comprehension of their 
senses and the meaning His being elevated 
is that He is over and above everything and 
transcends all and evades all the interpre- 
tations which are not feasible in regard to 
Allah, the most exalted. 26/. 

Abul Kalam says: "Now consider 
whether, of all the terms which man has 
used, there could be any better term than 
this to apply to Allah. If Allah is to be called 
by any attribute, an endless number of terms 
could be suggested. But attributes apart, if 
Allah is to be given a proper name, what 
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other term is there except this to designate 
a being which inspires nothing but won- 
der?" 

This is the reason why whenever any- 
thing was said in respect of the highest 
knowledge gained of Allah it was to only 
admit that the utmost that man could say 
of Allah was simply to acknowledge the 
profundity of his ignorance about Him The 
prayer of a Gnostic has always been "O Al- 
lah increase me in my wonder over that You 
are". Likewise the admission of philosopher 
has always been, "We know this much that 
we know nothing". 27/ 

There are other interpretations of the 
term "Allah also. 'Abd Allah Ibn Abbas says 
for example: "He (Allah) is the One whom 
everything takes as its God ( yalahu ), whom 
all Creatures worship (yabudu). Allah is He 
who possesses [the attributes of] divinity 
( al-uluhiya ) and (of) being worshipped 
( altnabudiya ) with respect to all His Crea- 
tures. Ibn Jareer Tabari says that there is no 
dispute among the Arabs that the verb 'la 
allaha ' exists and means 'to be worshipped' 
and there is no doubt that this is the fifth 
form of the possible first form of verb * aloha ' 
which if it were employed, would mean 'to 
worship Allah'. 

Ibn Abbas recited (the varient reading 
of the Quran i.e. "...Wayadhara-kawa-ilahala- 
ka...". The complete verse runs thus: "The 
chiefs of Pharaoh's people said: (O King), 
will thou suffer Moses and his people to 
make mischief in the land, and flout thee 
and thy worship? He said: We will slay their 
sons and spare their women for lo! We are 
in power over them". (7:127). The second 
half of the sentence, which he said meant 
the same as " lbadata-ka "- (...and leave you 
and worship of you) instead of Wa- 
yadhara-Ka Wa-aliluita i.e. "....and 

leave you and your gods.... It is also said 


that Pharaoh was worshipped, but did not 
worship as has been mentioned by Mujahid 
also. Ibn Jareer Tabari says: "... What Ibn 
Abbas said shows that 'alalia' the verb, if it 
existed, would mean to worship and that 
‘Walt’ is the verbal noun derived from it. 
After discussing all these aspects of the ety- 
mology of the term, Ibn Jareer Tabari says: 
"Now the word Allah in the Arabic lan- 
guage is originally from 'Illah' (which is also 
derived from the possible verb ' alalia ').... As 
in other cases of elision, the first letter of 
the noun the hamza (') (together with its 
vowel I) drops out, and the letter 'lam' (1), 
which is the second letter of the noun, con- 
tracts with the first 'lam', which is part of 
the definite article 'al', and which carries no 
vowel, and they become a double 'lam' (11), 
and so 'al- (i) lah', becomes Allah. ..28/. * 
According to Rashid Reza Misri: "Al- 
lah is the proper name of the Supreme Be- 
ing and all other beautiful names are His 
qualities". The actions emanating from these 
qualities are attributed to the Essence of 
Allah. For example, we say: "Yar-hamu- 
nallah" (Let the Mercy of Allah be on us) etc. 
These beautiful names also point out vari- 
ous aspects of His Essence, the most Exalted 
be He, and also the qualities from which 
they are derived, as well as on its intransi- 
tive verbs also. For example, when we use 
the term " Rabb ", we will understand by it 
the Essence of Allah, which is qualified with 
the quality of nourishment and Lordship. 
This term will point out the fact that Allah 
will revive the dead after giving them death 
and will also give reward or punishment 
according to their actions. But the Supreme 
Name of Allah, not only points out all the 
beautiful qualities of Allah, but also the con- 
sequences and adherents of these qualities 
that reveal various aspects of gracefulness 
and splendour of them. 29/ 
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Here a very fallacious distortion needs 
to be removed. Sulaiman Nadvi has rejected 
the Orientalist's propaganda that "Allah" 
and Allot are the two forms of the same 
word. The Orientalists claim that the 
Quraish used "Allah" for the male "god" 
and " Allot" for the "goddess". The transla- 
tor of the Quran, George Sale has floated this 
unsubstantiated and unfounded theory, 
supported by VVillhinson (translator of 
YJaqdi) and Margoliuth (in his book 
"Mohammed", on page: 19). But this pre- 
posterous assumption betrays all the etymo- 
logical and linguistic paradigms of the Ara- 
bic language. 30/ 

Here we want to mention a very rel- 
evant theory of a famous Japanese semanti- 
cist Toshihiko Izutsu, who has mentioned 
some semantic dimensions of these terms in 
the perspective of the inter-relatedness of 
this and other terms. According to I/.utsu, 
the Quran has used the words, like "Islam" 
"Nabih", " Iman ", "Kafir” and "Allah” etc. at 
their proper places. The words are intercon- 
nected and inter-dependent for their mean- 
ings. These words can't be taken out of their 
particular conceptual text, as these are not 
individual terms, which could be under- 
stood out of their context. 31/ 

Izutsu says, further: "The terms which 
appear in .he Quran were very much preva- 
lent before Islam in one or the other form. 
Islam adopted these terms, but changed 
their essence to the extent of altogether dif- 
ferent connotations. These words them- 
selves were in currency in seventh century, 
if not within the narrow confines of the 
mercantile society of Mecca, then at least in 
some religious circle or other in Arabia, only 
difference being their occurrence and preva- 
lence in different conceptual systems. Islam 
brought them together, combined them all 
into an entirely new, hither to unknown. 


conceptual network". 

He further states that this transposition 
of concepts and the fundamental displace- 
ment and rearrangement of moral and reli- 
gious values ensuing from it radically revo- 
lutionized the Arab conception of the world 
and human existence. 

From the viewpoint of a semanticist who 
is interested in the history of ideas it is this 
and no other thing, that gave the Quranic 
vision of the Universe so markedly charac- 
teristic a colouring. Izustsu discusses the 
term "Allah" in this respect and says: 
"...The name of Allah, was not at all un- 
known to the pre-Islamic Arabs. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that the name appears 
not only in pre-Islamic poetry and com- 
pound personal names but also in old in- 
scriptions. At least some people or some 
tribes in Arabia believed in a "god" called 
Allah and even seem to have gone to the 
extent of acknowledging him as the Creator 
of heaven and earth, as is easy to sec from 
some of the Quranic verses. This was a key- 
term that played a decisive role in the for- 
mation of the Quranic world-view. Allah in 
any way was not a new coinage. When the 
Islamic revelation began to use this and 
other words, it was the whole system, the 
general context in which they were used that 
struck the Mcccan polytheists as something 
quite strange, unfamiliar and therefore un- 
acceptable, and not the individual words 
and concepts themselves. 

" This old age system of religious values was 
gravely endangered when it was proclaimed 
by the prophet of Islam that this Supreme 
God was not only Supreme in the relative 
sense of the highest in the hierarchy but ab- 
solutely supreme , and also unequal, i.c. the 
one and only God in existence, degrading 
thereby all other gods to the position of 
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" Batil " (false) as opposed to “Haqq" (real), 
in other words, "mere names", without any 
reality, mere production of fancy and imagi- 
nation. If the Arabs were to accept this new 
teaching the general situation would have 
to suffer a complete change, and repercus- 
sions would not only make themselves felt 
in the relatively confined domain of religious 
ideas but practically of all spheres of life, 
both individual and social." 

“The elements of the Universe came with- 
out one single exception, to be uprooted from 
their old soil, and transplanted into a new 
field, each one of them was assigned a new 
place, and new relationships were estab- 
lished between them. Concepts that had for- 
merly been quite foreign to each other were 
now brought into close connection, contra 
wise, concepts that had been closely related 
to each other in the old system came to be 
separated in tin* new one." 

The acknowledgement of the position of 
Allah as the sole Lord of the Universe de- 
prived all the other so-called gods (alihah) 
of all reality. They were nominal. In the ter- 
minology of modern semantics, we should 
say that in this conception, the term illah 
(pi .alihah), when applied to anything other 
than Allah Himself is nothing but a word 
having connotation, but no denotation. In 
Surah Yousuf, we read: "That which you 
worship apart from Him is nothing but 
names you have named, yourselves and 
your fathers. Allah has sent down no author- 
ity touching them". (12-40) 32/ 

Moreover, the word "Allah" is incapable 
of translation. It is not a common noun 
meaning a "god" or even "God". It is a 
proper noun par excellence. No plural can 
be formed from it. It is different from all 
names and according to some authorities, 
the rigours of derivation (ety r mology) which 


we normally subject words (names) cannot 
be applied here as it is a name without deri- 
vation. The term cannotes all the attributes 
of perfection and beauty in their infinitude, 
and denotes none but the One and Unique 
God, the Absolute, Supreme, Perfect, Ten- 
der, Mighty, Gracious, Benign and Compas- 
sionate. Majid Daryaabadi says rightly that 
the English word 'God' which is the com- 
mon Teutonic word for a personal object of 
religious worship, applied to all super hu- 
man beings of heathen mythologies, meant 
who exercise only 'what is power over na- 
ture and man and which primarily is in- 
voked and what is worshipped by sacrifice, 
can hardly be even an approximate substi- 
tute. 33/ 

Marmaduke Pickthall has also men- 
tioned this fact that there is no correspond- 
ing word of Allah in English, because the 
word Allah )p5T*t? , ther feminine nor plural 
and has ncvci i»een applied to anything 
other than the unimaginable Supreme Be- 
ing. He says further that he uses the word 
"God" only where the corresponding word 
'Illah' is found in the Arabic 34/ 

He has no begotten son even: "And they 
say: Allah hath taken unto Himself a son. 
Be He glorified! Nay, but whatsoever is in 
the heaven and the earth is His. All are sub- 
servient unto Him". (2:116). He has neither 
consort nor daughters: "Yet they ascribe as 
pa- ners unto Him, the Jinn, although He 
did create them, and impute falsely, with- 
out knowledge, sons and daughters unto 
Him. Glorified be He and high exalted 
above (all) that they ascribe (unto Him)". 
(6:100). 

He has no partners: "And on the day we 
gather them together .We shall say unto 
those who ascribed partners (unto Allah). 
Where are (now) those partners of your 
make-believe" (6:22). 
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As mentioned earlier, the word "Allah" 
was in usage among the pagan Arabs also. 
For example, the Quran says: "And if thou 
ask them who created them, they had fixed 
a share of their charity for their "gods" and 
Allah as well. "They assign unto Allah, of 
the crops and cattle which He created, a 
portion, and they say: "This is Allah's ... in 
their make-believe and this is for (His) 
partners in regard to us." (6:136) 37/ 

Maulana Hamiduddin Farahi explains 
the same point and says that Mi" in the 
Arabic Language is for specification in "Al- 
lah". This word is reservedly confined for 
Allah only, who is the Creator of heavens 


and earth and all Creatures. The Arabs used 
this word in the same sense. The pagan Ar- 
abs despite their polytheism never made 
their deities equivalent to Allah. They be- 
lieved that the creatures worshipped, be- 
sides Allah, were at the most deemed to be 
near to Allah and intercessors for them. The 
Quran says: "They worship beside Allah 
that which neither hurteth them nor 
profiteth them and they say: These are our 
intercessors with Alla!]". (10:18) And, and 
those who choose protecting friends beside 
Him (say). We worship them only that they 
may bring us near unto Allah". 38/ 


Cc 
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What Does "Ism" — Mean? 


"Ism" is from the Arabic root, S.M.W, Ism 
(pi. asm'a) is the name of a thing, a desig- 
nation that may be uttered or written, ac- 
knowledging what is named. It may also 
distinguish the substance or an attribute of 
a thing. The Quran has described a spring 
in paradise "name Salsabil. the Quran 
says: "The water of a spring therein, named 
Salsabil". (76:18). The Quran has made ref- 
erence to Allah teaching Adam "The 
names". The Quran says: "And He taught 
Adam all the names then showed them to 
the angels, saying: "Inform me of the names 
of these if ye are truthful". (2:31). In other 
words, the teaching of these names to Adam 
meant, "enabling Adam to distinguish or 
identify things". From the same origin 
comes the word ' Sama ' for 'Sky', heaven, 
which actually means having elevated 
thing, something raised to notice, making 
it known. When the Arabic preposition bi 
prefixes " Ism ", it means "in" or "with" the 
name, as in Bismi-llahi, meaning in the name 
of Allah 39/ 


The various derivatives of 'Ism' have 
been applied in the Quran. For example, 
from 'samma' comes the "naming" of Mary 
by her mother. The Quran says: 

"And when She was delivered she said My 
Lord! bo! I am delivered of a female - Allah 
knew best of what she was delivered - the 
male is not as the female; and lo! I have 
"named" her Mary, and lo! I crave Thy pro- 
tection of her and for her offspring from Sa- 
tan the out cast" (3:36). Ibrahim is said to 
have "designated the believers as "the Mus- 
lims". The Quran says: "...he (Ibrahim) 
hath named you Muslims of old lime and in 
this (scripture)..." (22:78). In the same way, 
the disbeliveers "assigning" female "names" 
to angels have also been described by the 
word " tasmiah " again a derivative from the 
same root. The Quran says. "Lo! It is those 
who disbelieve in the Hereafter who name 
the angels with the names of females". 
(53:27). 

There are various views about the real 
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purport of "Ism", which have been brought 
to our notice by the scholars. Ibn Kathir 
made mention of three statements at the 
places where 'Ism' (Name) means named 
( Mussama ) or otherwise. Abi cUbadah and 
Saiwabiah, and later on Baqalani, Ibn Furak, 
the Karamitians, and the Ashcarites etc up- 
held that 'Name' (Ism) is the named and not 
merely the process of 'naming'. But the 
Mcutazilites believe that the name is differ- 
ent from 'named', and is just the process of 
naming a thing. However, Ibn Kathir holds 
that a preferable opinion in this respect is 
that 'Name' is neither the named nor the 
process of 'naming' a thing. Because, if from 
'Ism' name, was meant just the word con- 
sisting of several sounds and composed let- 
ters, then the knowledge acquired could 
lead us to conclude that it is different from 
the Named, and in the same way, had the 
named been meant by the name, there could 
be no need of any explanation, as the mat- 
ter could be quite explicit in itself. But this 
is quite absurd. With reference to Allah, 
' asma ' refer to His divine attributes, such as 
being the All Merciful, the Everlasting, and 
the All-Forgiving. The Quran says: 

"Allah! There is no God save Him. His 
are the most excellent and beautiful names 
"by which the believers appeal to Him and 
invoke Him" (20:8; 59:24). There have been 
a good deal of discussion on the subject 
whether "Ism" is derived from Santa Yasmu, 
Sumuwwan. which means to be high, el- 
evated, sublime, or raised high, from the 
same root is Sama-tin and samawat , which 
denotes heaven or firmament, as is 
Sammn/un (high, sublime and name sake) or 
from Wasanta, yasimu, Wasimulun meaning 
thereby branding, or impressing a sign upon 
something. Moreover, some people consider 
' Ism * as an attribute as Abul Hasan al- 
Ashari, as he differentiated between Name 


and the Named, i.e. he divided the attribute 
into the attributed and what is different 
from that, for that reason Bismillah has been 
used rather the Billah as the bless and help 
is from the name of Allah. 

In Ism and Asma indicate the qualities 
attributes and specialties of a thing a per- 
son, whether Ism is derived from "Simatun" 
or from smawun in the former case, it will 
be an indication, sign, and the quality of a 
thing and its attribute as well, and these 
characteristics of the thing will explain its 
essence. Thus, the meaning of 'Ism' will be 
quality in this case. In case. Ism is derived 
from smawun, the same meaning will follow, 
because the indication of a thing will be just 
like its elevation and in this case the knowl- 
edge by the argument and demonstration 
will be acquired before the knowledge of 
demonstrated and argued. 40/ 

Secondly, by Asma is meant the names 
of all that which Allah has created from the 
accidental things like different languages 
which the sons of Adam are using like Ara- 
bic, Persian, Roman etc. Some people, think 
that from Asma, is meant elliptical names of 
the things named or Adam's knowledge of 
the named things of the names. But the first 
meaning is better as the Quran says: "Tell 
Me the names of these. (2:33) And "And 
when Adam had named them" (2:34). And 
the Quran didn't say tell me about those 
things and they told about these things. 41 / 
The Prophet said, "Allah has ninety nine 
names". There are many names, but the 
named is One only, and He is Allah, the most 
Exalted. Allah has attributed the names to 
Himself when he says: "Therefore (O 
Mohammed) praise the name of thy Lord, 
the Tremendous". This attribution also de- 
mands that the name and named must be 
different and then the command to appeal 
to Him and invoke Him by these names also 
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indicate that those are different. However, 
the people who believe that name and the 
named is one and the same thing, they refer 
to the Quranic verse: "Blessed be the name 
of thy Lord, Mighty and Glorious". (55:78) 
And: "say that the blessed is Allah, the ex- 
alted", as mentioned in the verse. Ibn Kathir 
refutes this argument and says that the great 
name is for the exaltation of the Holy self 
and not the vice-versa. 42/ 

A Inulitii, which has been narrated by 
Abu Hurarah, runs thus: "Any significant 
action, not begun with the praise of Allah, 
is improper". In this hadith, instead of 
# Bismillah ' Al-Haindulilluh ' has been men- 
tioned, indicating thereby the remembrance 
of Allah ( Zikrillah , as referred to in other 
hadith). Thus by "praising" and "remem- 
bering" Allah begins every action with 
" Bismillah " 43/. The Quran says, for ex- 
ample, "Read: in the name of Thy Lord who 
Createth". (96:1). 

Thus mentioning of the name of Allah 
will mean praising and remembering Allah. 
The name serves as a symbol for recogni- 
tion of a person or thing. Allah's Names are 
the symbols of His person. Whatever little 
information man can get about the Divine 
Being, he can acquire it through His names. 
Otherwise, man has no access to His per- 
son. Even the Holy prophet (SAW) did not 
have. Though he was the most learned and 
the noblest of all human beings. Thus, no 
one other than Allah can know Him. Man 
can have access only upto the Divine 
names. "44/ 

The Quran categorically denies the 
theory that name of a thing or person signi- 
fies the named. The Quran says: "...Would 
ye wrangle with me over names which ye 
have named, ye and your fathers for which 
no warrant from Allah hath been revealed". 
(7:71). "They are but names which ye have 


named, ye and your fathers, for which Al- 
lah hath revealed no warrant. They follow 
but a guess and that which (they), them- 
selves desire...." (53:23). 

However, in routine all other things and 
persons arc known by their names. As the 
Quran has mentioned that Allah taught 
Adam "the names", all of them (2:31) and 
even periods and times, which are fixed are 
called musamma, which are known by their 
specifications fixations and terms. (3: 29, 
35:13). The Quran has used "/sm-al-AHah" 
at other places as well. The Quran says: 
"...And those beasts and birds of prey 
which ye have trained as rounds are trained, 
ye teach them that which Allah taught you? 
So eat of that which they cath for you and 
mention Allah's name upon it..." (5:4). "Eat 
of that over which the name of Allah hath 
been mentioned, if ye are believers in His 
revelations" (6:118). However, there arc 
other Quranic verses where instead of 
"/smil-allah, "Ism- Rubb" has been used. For 
example, "So remember the name of Thy 
Lord and devote thyself with complete de- 
votion". (73:8). "Remember the name of thy 
Lord at morn and evening" (76:25). "Praise 
the name of thy Lord the Most High" (87:1). 

Thus both " Bismillah and B/smi-Rubika" 
have been used in the Quran frequently. It 
is said that Bisiinlluli was the first verse 
which was revealed to the prophet (SAW) 
45/. While as some people say that the verse 
which was revealed to the Prophet(SAW) 
was "Iqra Bismi-Rubbika", thereby the com- 
mandment has been made, as an invitation 
for reading, writing and knowledge and the 
Prophet (SAW) was instructed that the reci- 
tation of the Quran shall be started by the 
name of Allah, and help from exalted Name 
of the Lord, who has created all creations 
and brought to being all the worlds 46/ 
taken before everything else. 
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Thus, Allah, exalted is His mention, and 
sanctified are His names, educated His 
Prophet, Muhammad, teaching him to pref- 
ace his actions with the mention of His most 
beautiful Names (al-asma al-husna), and 
commanded him to attribute them to Him 
before every important matter. He made 
what He had instructed him to do, and what 
He had taught him, a normative precedent 
( Sunnah ) to which all mankind were to con- 
form, a path along which they were to fol- 
low him, and they were to commence their 
utterances, their letters, their writings, and 
their requests with it, in such a way that the 
explicit utterance of the formula " Bismillah " 
would even suffice to signify what the 
speaker implicitly intended to do, some- 
thing which is left unsaid. That is to say, the 
preposition 'Bi', in Bismillah requires a verb 
to introduce it.47/ Or in other words, the 
command before Bismillah could have been 
in terms of "lijra" (read) Abda (start) a 
" Atlaw " (recite), but, scholars say it has been 
omitted, hence it is undertood, when some 
one says 'Bismillah-i-and then subsequently 
starts to recite, his recitation signifies that 
he recites in the name of Allah, the Merci- 
ful, the compassionate, likewise, his recita- 
tion of 'Bismillah' when he sits down or gets 
up, or does any thing else implies the simi- 
lar meaning 48/. 

But an Islamic scholar has put forth a 
different view. He says that it is possible that 
the " Bismillah " in the beginning of each 
surah of the Quran is related to the verses 
following it. He says that exactly it is said 
that, “the Bismillah is related to a verb un- 
derstood (omitted), but probably it is related 
to the Surah following it. For example in the 
Surah Fat ilia, it is related to ' al-Hamdulillalt 
In this verse the whole sentence would 
mean that with the Name of Allah all praise 
belong to Him"49/. But since the first verse 


of the Quran has already commanded the 
prophet to start reciting with the name of 
Allah, therefore it would renders such in- 
terpretation untenable. Tabari has replied an 
important objection, which suggested that 
when the recitation of the Book of Allah is 
done with the help of Allah and likewise 
while getting up, while sitting down, and 
everything else with the help of Allah, why 
should one not also rather say bi-llahi '1- 
rahmani rahim (Through Allah, the Merci- 
ful, The Compassionate), rather than 
Bismillah ? For the meaning would be clearer 
for the hearer if one were to say 1 stand up 
through Allah, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate, or I recite through Allah, than if one 
were to say “....In the name of Allah; Since 
this latter might lead him to suppose that 
one got up or sat down through something 
other than Allah, i.e. through the interme- 
diary of His name? 

The reply of Tabari is very instructive. 
Tabari justifies his reading the substantive, 
viz. Ism (name), as a verbal noun, viz. 
tasmiya (naming). He says that the purpose 
behind this is not what the questioner imag- 
ines. The meaning of Bismillah is '1 begin by 
naming Allah and invoking Him before any- 
thing else, or I recite with my naming Al- 
lah, or 'I stand up, or sit down, with my 
naming Allah and invoking Him 'Because, 
according to Tabari, one does not mean by 
Bismillah '1 stand up through Allah, or 'I sit 
down through Allah". 50/ 

There are different interpretations of the 
term "Allah", which have been given by the 
scholars of exegesis of the Semitic group of 
language - Hebrew, Syriac, Aramaic -which 
disclose that a special style of word forma- 
tion and of sound had been in vogue among 
the Semitic people to denote the Supreme 
Being. The alphabets A, L and H combined 
in varied forms to constitute the term by 
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which the Supreme Being was to be called. 
The Chaldean and Syriac term "llaltia, the 
Hebrew * Iloha ' and the Arabic ' Ilah ' are of 
this category. It is the Halt in Arabic which 
assumed the form of Allah and was applied 
exclusively to the Creator of the Universe. 
According to Abul Kalam Azad the most 
plausible view is that the term Allah has 
been derived from the root 'lah, an ejacula- 
tion expressive of wonder of helplessness. 
Some etymologists and Lexicographers 
trace the term to Wallalia, which bears the 
same significance. 51/ 

Hence the term Allah came to be used 
as the proper name for the Creator of the 
Universe in respect of whom man can ex- 
presses nothing except his sense of wonder 
which increases in intensity, the more he 
thinks of Him, only to admit eventually that 
the road to the knowledge of Allah begins 
and ends in wonder and humility.52/ He 
retreats from the enterprise after becoming 
overwhelmed with awe the reason is that 
man is not able to understand His Essence 
or comprehend His qualities fully.53/ The 
poet may say: "Thou art beyond my speech 
and thought. Woe be unto my specifications 
of you and my comparisons!". 

The intellect of intellectuals gets solace 
not by His rational quest, but by submis- 
sive remembrance and subdued utterances 
of His glorification. And souls are satisfied 
with his gnosis, because He is the Complete 
and Absolute Being in His own essence and 
no one else. Allah says: "Who have believed 
and whose hearts rest in the remembrance 
of Allah verily in the remembrance of Allah 
do hearts find rest". (13:28). The people who 
neglect Him, He neglects them as they re- 
main in darkness about Him 54/. This is 
implied the root of the word indicating 
mans' attention towards Allah when any 
calamity befalls him. Because Allah is the 


asylum of all the Creatures from all the ca- 
lamities and difficulties 55/. The reason and 
meaning of Allah's remaining concealed 
from the people is that He is beyond the 
comprehension of our senses and the mean- 
ing His being elevated is that He is over and 
above everything and transcends all and 
evades all the interpretations which are not 
feasible with regard to Allah, the most ex- 
alted 56/. 

Abul Kalam says: "Now consider 
whether, of all the terms which man has 
used, there could be any better term than 
this to apply to Allah, if Allah is to be called 
by any attribute, an endless number of terms 
could be suggested. But attributes apart, if 
Allah is to be given a proper name, what 
other term is there except this to designate 
a being which inspires nothing but wonder? 

This is the reason why whenever any- 
thing was said in respect of the highest 
knowledge gained of Allah, it was to only 
admit that the utmost that man could say 
of Allah was simply to acknowledge the 
profundity of his ignorance about Him. The 
prayer of a Gnostic has always been, "O 
Allah increase me in my wonder over what 
you are". Likewise the admission of philoso- 
phers has always been: " Wc know this much 
that we know nothing." 57/ 

There are other interpretations of the 
term "Allah" also. 'Abd Allah Ibn, 'Abbas 
says for example "He (Allah) is the One 
whom everything takes as its God ( Ya'lahu ), 
Whom all creatures worship ( Yeabudu ). Al- 
lah is He who possesses (the attributes ofj 
divinity ( al-uluhit/a ) and (of) being wor- 
shipped (al-niabudiya) with respect to all His 
Creatures. Ibn Jareer Tabari says that (there 
is no one among the Arabs who might not 
have believed that the verb ' la'allaha ' ex- 
presses and means 'to be worshipped', and 
there is no doubt that (this is the fifth form 
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of the possible first form from verb aloha, 
which, if it were employed, would mean 'to 
worship Allah'. Ibn Abbas recited (the vari- 
ant reading of the Quran i.e. "... wa yadhara- 
ka Ufa -ilahala-ka..." The complete verse runs 
thus: "The chiefs of Pharaoh's people said 
(O King), will thou suffer Moses and his 
people to make mischief in the land, and 
flout thee and thy worship? He said: We will 
slay their sons and spare their women, for 
lo! We arc in power over them". (7:127). (The 
second half of) which he said (meant the 
same as) ..." IbiUlata-ka ("....and leave you 
and worship of you) instead of "....Wa- 
Yailharc-Ka Wa-alihala-ka...” i.e. "...and leave 
you and your gods... It is also s<ud that Pha- 
raoh was worshiped, but did not worship 
as has been mentioned by Mujahid also. Ibn 
Jareer Tabari says: "...What Ibn Abbas said 
shows that alalia the verb, if it existed, would 
mean' to worship, and that ' ilaha ' is the ver- 
bal noun derived from it. After discussing 
all these aspects of the etymology of the 
term, Ibn Jareer Tabari says: "Now the word 
Allah in the Arabic language is originally 
from 'Ilah' (which is also derived from the 
possible verb alalia)... As in other cases of 
elision, the first letter of the noun, the hamza 
('), (together with its vowel (0 drops out, 
and the letter lam (l), which is the second 
letter of the noun, contracts with the first 
'lani', which is part of the definite article 
and which carries no vowel, and they be- 
come a double 'lam (11), so al- (l) lah become 
Allah 58/. 

According to Rashid Raza Misri " Allah 
is the proper name of the Supreme Being 
and all other beautiful names are His quali- 
ties. The actions emanating from the quali- 
ties are attributed to the Essence of Allah. 
For example, we say: " Yar-hamu-nallah " ("let 
the Mercy of Allah be on us".) etc. These 
beautiful names also point out various as- 


pects of His Essence, the most Exalted be 
He, and also the qualities from which they 
are derived, as well as on its intransitive 
verbs also. For example, when we use the 
term "Rabb", we will understand by it the 
Essence of Allah, which is qualified with the 
quality of nourishment and Lordship. This 
term will point out the fact that Allah will 
revive the dead after giving them death and 
will also give reward or punishment accord- 
ing to their actions. But the Supreme Name 
of Allah, not only points and all the beauti- 
ful qualities of Allah, but also the conse- 
quences and adherents of these qualities, 
which reveal various aspects of gracefulness 
and splendour of them. 59/. 

These terms were made prevalent before 
Islam in one or the other form. Islam 
adopted these terms, but changed their es- 
sence to the extent of altogether different 
connotations. These words themselves were 
in use in seventh century, if not within the 
narrow confines of the mercantile society of 
Mecca. Then at least in some religious circle 
or other in Arabia, only difference being 
their presence and prevalence in different 
conceptual systems. Islam brought them 
together, combined them all into an entirely 
new, hitherto unknown, conceptual net- 
work: 

He further states that this transposition 
of concepts, and the fundamental displace- 
ment and rearrangement assumption be- 
trays all the etymological and linguistic 
paradigms of the Arabic language. 60/ 

Here we want to mention a very relevant 
theory of a famous Japanese Semanticist 
"Toshiko Izutsu". According to Izutsu, the 
Quran has used the words, like "Islam" 
" Nabih ", "Iman", "Kafir” and "Allah” etc. at 
their proper places. These words are inter- 
connected and inter-dependent for their 
meanings. These words can't be taken out 
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of their particular conceptual text, as these 
are not individual terms, which could be 
understood out of their context. 61/. 

Izutsu says: "The terms which appear in 
the Quran were very much of moral and 
religious values ensuing from it radically 
revolutionized the Arab conception of the 
world and human existence. 

From the viewpoint of a semanticist who 
is interested in the history of ideas, it is this 
and no other thing that gave the Quranic 
vision of the Universe so markedly charac- 
teristic a colouring. Izutsu discusses the 
term "Allah" in this respect and says: 

The name of Allah was not at all unknown 
to the pre-Islamic Arabs. This is evidenced 
by the fact that the name appears not only 
in prc-Islamic poetry and compound per- 
sonal names but also in old inscriptions. At 
least some people or some tribes in Arabia 
believed in a "god" called Allah and even 
seem to have gone to the extent of acknowl- 
edging him as the creator of heaven and 
earth as is easy to see from some of the 
Quranic verses. This was a key-term that 
played a decisive role in the formation of 
the Quranic world-view. Allah in any way 
was not a new Coinage. When the Islamic 
revelation began to use this and other 
words, it was the whole system, the general 
context in which they were used that struck 
the Meccan polytheists as something quite 
strange unfamiliar and, therefore, unaccept- 
able, and not the individual words and con- 
cepts themselves. This old age system of re- 
ligious values were gravely endangered 
when it was proclaimed by the Prophet of 
Islam that this Supreme God was not only 
Supreme in the relative sense of the highest 
in the hierarchy but absolutely supreme, 
and also unequal, i.e. the One and only God 
in existence, degrading thereby all other 
gods to the position of "Bn til" (false) as op- 


posed to "Haqq" (real), in other words, mere 
names", without any reality, mere produc- 
tions of fancy and imagination. If the Arabs 
were to accept this new teaching, the gen- 
eral situation would have to suffer a com- 
plete change, and repercussions would not 
only make themselves felt in the relatively 
confined domain of religious ideas but 
particucally in a spheres of life, both social 
and individual. 

Tire elements of the Universe came with- 
out one single exception, to be uprooted 
from their old soil, and transplanted into a 
new field, each one of them was assigned a 
new place, and new relationships were es- 
tablished between them. Concepts that had 
formerly been quite anoxymous to each 
other were now brought into close connec- 
tion; contrariwise, concepts that had been 
closely related to each other in the old sys- 
tem came to be separated in the new one. 

The acknowledgement of the position of 
Allah as the sole Lord of the whole Universe 
deprived all the other so-called gods 
(a'lihah) of all reality. They were now "mere 
names", not corresponding to any real enti- 
ties existing outside of language. In the ter- 
minology of modern Semantics, We should 
say that in this conception, the term Ilah (pi. 
alihnh), when applied to anything other than 
Allah Himself is nothing but a word hav- 
ing connotation, but no denotation of Surah 
yourself, we read: "That which you worship 
apart from Him is nothing but names you 
have named, yourselves and your fathers. 
Allah has sent down no authority touching 
them". (12:40) 61/ 

Moreover, the word "Allah" is incapable 
of translation. It is not a common noun 
meaning a "good" or even "God". It is a 
proper noun par excellence. No plural can 
be formed from it. It is a name different from 
all names and according to some authori- 
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ties the rigours of derivation (etymology) 
which we normally subject words (names) 
to cannot be approved were as it is a name 
without derivation. The term cannotes all 
the attribution of perfection and beauty in 
their infinitude and denotes none but the 
One and Unique God, the Absolute, Su- 
preme, Perfect, Tender, Mighty, Gracious, 
Benign and Compassionate. Majid 
Daryaabadi says rightly that the English 
word 'God', which is the common Teutonic 
word for a personal object of religious wor- 
ship, applied to all super human beings of 
heathen mythologies who exercise power 
over nature and man and which primarily 
meant only 'What is invoked' and what is 
worshipped by sacrifice, can hardly be even 
an approximate substitution. 62/. 

Marmaduke Pickthall has also men- 
tioned this fact that there is no correspond- 
ing word of Allah in English because the 
word Allah has neither feminine nor plural 
and has never been applied to anything 
other than the unimaginable supreme being. 
He says further that he uses the word "God" 
only where the corresponding word "Hlah" 
is found in Arabic 63/. 

We find that the word, God in old En- 
glish was used as "god" and in Icelandic it 
was 'goth', 'gulh' in Danish and Swedish as 
'gud, Goth 'guth', in German 'gott'. How- 
ever, from monotheistic viewpoint, it de- 
notes Creator and ruler of the Universe, who 
is the eternal, infinite spirit, the Supreme 
Being, almighty and Omniscient, who is 
worshiped by men. In Old Testament it has 
been given the name of Jchovah.64/ 

But the word is found with small letter 
'g' also which denotes "a male being re- 
garded as immortal and as possessing su- 
pernatural powers or to whom supernatu- 
ral powers are attributed, who controls na- 
ture, men or some aspects of life, who is 


commonly expressed by the word "deity". 
It also denotes any person or a thing who 
or which is made an object of supreme or 
excessive devotion, the old English word for 
which is godship. 65/ 

Since all these aspects of the word "god" 
or "God" are pregnant with polytheistic, 
Trinitarian or dualistic character of the de- 
ity, they in no case are appropriation for "Al- 
lah", (the most exalted be His name). The 
Quran says for example: "Allah hath said: 
Choose not two gods. There is only One 
God. So of Me, one only, be in awe (16:51). 
Allah is not even one in a trinity. "They 
surely disbelieve who say: Lo! Allah is the 
Messiah, son of Mery. The Messiah (himself) 
said: O Children of Israel worship Allah, my 
Lord and your Lord. Lo! Whoso asceribeth 
partners unto Allah, for him Allah hath for- 
bidden paradise. His abode is the Fire. For 
evil doers there will be no helpers". (5:72). 
They surely disbelieve who say Lo! Allah is 
the third of three; when there is no God save 
the One God. If they desist not from saying 
a painful doom will fall on those of them 
who disbelieve. (5:73). He has not begotten 
son even. "And they say: Allah hath taken 
unto Himself a son. Be He glorified! Nay, 
but whatsoever is in the heaven and the 
earth is His. All one subservient unto Him: 
(2:116). He has not consort nor daughters: 
"Yet they ascribe as partners unto Him, the 
Jinn, although He did create them, and im- 
pute falsely without knowledge, sons and 
daughters unto Him. Glorified be He and 
high exalted above (all) that they ascribe 
(unto Him). (6:100). He has no partners: 
"And on the day We gather them together 
We shall say unto those who ascribed part- 
ners Unto Allah): where are (now) those 
partners of your make-believe. (6:22). 




What the Word Allah 

Signifies? 


There is a difference of opinion on the 
semantic dimension of letter "Allah" i.e. its 
root and origin or in other words, whether 
it is an Arabic word or not and whether it is 
a proper name or adjective, underived word 
or derived, singular or compound or a word 
eternally used for the Supreme Being. There 
is also a disagreement about its being basi- 
cally from the Arabic language or as some 
scholars think that it is derived from the 
oldest branch of the Semitic languages, i.e. 
the Chaldean and Syriac term Ilaliia, which 
later became Allah in Arabic. Razi and 
Karkhi and others regard it a Hebrew word, 
Iloha, as the Jews and the Christians were 
frequently using it 67/ 

Because Jews were speaking Hebrew 
and the Jesus used to speak Syriac. Accord- 
ing to some scholars originally this was 
LAHA from that later was shaped, from 
which Jabriel, Michael, Ismael and Israel and 
all such words were formed, and while 


reaching in Arabic this became Allah. It is 
said that the final words Jesus Christ uttered 
before the Apostles (according to the Gos- 
pel) were Ieli, leli Lama. Iel means powerful 
68 /. 

According to Badawi, it is said that its 
original form was LAHA in Syriac language 
and when it was Arabicized its last Alif was 
omitted and instead LAM, was introduced 
at it's place, and the sound of Lam was made 
broad and magnified, when used at the be- 
ginning etc.69/ 

In Hebrew, ELI, means (God is) exalted, 
Eliyahu or Eliya indicates my God is Yahiuch. 
Elazar, means, God has helped, Atal-Yaliu 
means YAHWEH is exalted, Methuselah, 
means worship of the deity, Yismael, means 
God has heard, Gabriel, means strong man 
of God, or God is my warrior and Mikael 
means who is like God 70/. 

In these all words, Wnhyeh, Iel, Elik, Eliya, 
Eliyahu. elah, etc. etc. are very conspicuous. 


Copyrigh 
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Abul Kalam says that the Semitic group of 
languages Syriac, Aramaic, Chaldean, 
Himayarite and Arabic have a special style 
of word formation and of sound, which had 
been in vogue to denote the supreme being. 
The alphabets A, L and H combined in var- 
ied forms to constitute the term by which 
this supreme being was to be styled. For 
example, the Chaldean and Syriac term 
'Hailin', the Hebrew 'Ilhoa' and the Arabic 
'Halt' are of this category. It is the llah of 
Arabic that assumed the form of Allah and 
was applied exclusively to the Creator of the 
Universe. 71/. 

Here, however, we should note that He- 
brew word elohim and Greek Theos, the 
words for god are basic terms that can be 
used for pagan gods as well as for the God 
of Israel. Although the Hebrew term is plu- 
ral, implying majesty or comprehensive- 
ness, it is used with singular verbs. The sin- 
gular Hebrew' term for god EL_ is much less 
commonly used, perhaps because EL was 
the name of the Chief Canaanite god. How- 
ever, it is occasionally used for the God of 
Israel, especially in poetry, and is sometimes 
joined with the second w'ord to form a spe- 
cial title, such as God most High (£/ cly-on) 
or God Almighty (£/ Shaddai). 

By far the most distinctive term for God 
in the Hebrew scriptures is the personal 
name of God, Yahweh. This name is some- 
times called the letragrammation, meaning 
four letters, since the Hebrew consists of 
four consonants, YHWH (sometimes writ- 
ten JHVH), while the vowels are usually not 
written. The name could be shortened to Yah 
or Jah when part of a longer word or phrase, 
such as Elijah , meaning, “my God is 
Yahweh". 

The name Yahweh has been repeatedly 
used in Hebrew' Old Testament more than 
6800 times and is by far the most frequently 


used name in the Bible. By the third cen- 
tury' B.C the name came to be considered so 
holy that pious people no longer pro- 
nounced it aloud, but rather substituted for 
it the Hebrew word for Lord (Adonai), some- 
times this w'ord is used as Jehovah , a term 
created by combining the Hebrew conso- 
nants JHVH with the Hebrew' vow'els of the 
word for Lord" 72/ 

According to Anwar Shah Kashmiri Al- 
lah was a well-known name of the Deity ac- 
cording to the Ismaeliles, while as Rahman 
to the Israelites. The Quran, however, com- 
bined both when it was commanded: “Call 
upon Allah or call upon al-R<i/uwj», which- 
ever (name) you call upon, for His are the 
most excellent names" (17:110) 73/ 

However, there is a group of Muslim 
scholars, which does not regard this theory 
of the term Allah's origin in Semitic lan- 
guages tenable. Because they argue that this 
word is originally and necessarily from Ara- 
bic language itself. They allege that the 
Orientalists have floated the theory that the 
Arabic language in which the Quran was 
revealed came into existence in around 500 
BC and before that period the people used 
to speak the Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Chaldean, Hebrew, Syriac, Humyarita lan- 
guages in this area. Therefore, the ancient 
languages from the group of ancient Semitic 
languages, only Babylonian and Chaldean 
can be cited as the oldest forms of lan- 
guages, and not Arabic. Tins contention of 
the Orientalists is how'ever, rejected by 
Muslim scholars and they regard instead 
Arabic as the mother of all languages and 
claim that Adam used to speak Arabic and 
all the other languages developed as off- 
shoots of this language 74/. 

Zakki Hamad has explained the same 
fact as follows: 

"Arabic linguists - modern and classi- 
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cal trace the terms (Allah's) origin to the 
Arabic verb Aliha / Yalahu. Some, though, 
assert that it derives from Aramaic or He- 
brew. The existence of similar words in other 
languages is not however, conclusive in es- 
tablishing linguistic precedence, meaning 
that one language did not necessarily bor- 
row from another, especially since the lan- 
guages and usages spoken of are fairly an- 
cient. Indeed the form and application of 
the word Allah suggest its genuine origin 
in the Arabic language. In pre-Islamic times 
the word Ilah, from aliha / Ya'lahu was used 
by the ancient Arabs to invoke a supernatu- 
ral power or authority for protection and se- 
curity. Allah, has become the proper name 
of Divine Being. It was commonly used in 
this meaning in Arabic long before the 
Quran was revealed. The fact that the pre- 
Islamic Arabs were using this name for the 
Divine Being can easily be inferred from the 
following verses. "And if you should ask 
them who created them, they would cer- 
tainly say Allah". (43:87). "And they say: 
"This is for Allah" so they assert - "and this 
is for our associates" (6:136) 75/. 

Thus, it is noteworthy that the word Al- 
lah has no record of being used, even by pre- 
Islamic Arabs, for anything other than the 
Supreme Being. Ghazzali also supports the 
same view and says: 

"[Allah] is the name for the true exis- 
tent, the one Who Unites the attributes of 
divinity, is subject of the attributes of Lord- 
ship, and unique in true existence. For no 
existent thing other than He may claim to 
exist of itself, but rather it gets existence 
from Him. "For everything is a perishing 
except 1 1 is Face''(28-88). It is most likely that 
in indicating this meaning, [the word Allah] 
is analogous to proper names, so everything 
that has been said about its derivation and 
definition is arbitrary and artificial. Tabari 


says that the word Allah in the Arabic lan- 
guage is originally from llah , which is also 
derived from the possible verb alalia. As in 
other cases of elision, the first letter of the 
noun, the hamza (,), together with its vowel; 
drops out, and the letter Lam (L), which is 
the second letter of the noun, contracts with 
the First name, which is part of the definite 
article a, and which carries no vowel, and 
they became a double lam (LL), and so al (/) 
lah becomes Allah.76/ 

Allah was originally al-Ilah; the "7" (i) 
in the middle was omitted because of fre- 
quent use. Al-ilah is derived from alalia (we 
worshiped) or from aliha or Waliha (he was 
bewildered). Being on the paradigm of al- 
fail in meaning of almafuul (object-noun), al - 
llah means al-Matuh , that is, the one who is 
worshipped, or the one about whom minds 
are bewildered. Same is the case with, for 
example, al-kitab meaning al-maktub (the 
writing). 77/ 

The verb aliha denotes seeking refuge, 
protection, and aid for refuge, protection 
and aid for preservation, to save, rescue, or 
deliver from evil, or to render one safe and 
secure. It also means to remain or abide, as 
well as to confound or perplex the mind by 
the greatest or majesty of something, in this 
case Allah. The addition of the definite ar- 
ticle 'al' forms the word "Allah". 78/ 

The interpretation of Allah, according to 
Abd Allah Ibn Abbas is, "He is the One 
Whom everything takes as its god {Ya’lahu), 
Whom all creatures worship ( Yabuiiu ). Thus 
Allah is He who possesses the attributes of 
divinity ( ol-uluhiya ) and of being worshiped 
{al mabuiiiya) with respect to all His crea- 
tures." 79/. Thus alalia would mean to wor- 
ship, and that ilaha is the verbal noun de- 
rived from it .80/ 

Now the question is that if the term Al- 
lah is derived from llah, what then is the 
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Halt? Lexicographers have given different 
reasons. According to Abul Kalam, the most 
plausible view in this regard is that it is it- 
self derived from the root lah, an ejacula- 
tion expressive of wonder or helplessness. 
Some lexicographers trace the term to 
Walahu that bears the same significance. 
Hence the term Allah came to be used as 
the proper name for the creator of the uni- 
verse in respect of whom man can express 
nothing except his sense of wonder which 
increases in intensity, the more he thinks of 
Him, only to admit eventually that the road 
to the knowledge of God begins and extends 
in wonder and humility.81/. 

In the same way some people regard the 
term from Lalio, which means, "veiled". Be- 
cause, Allah, the Exalted remains veiled 
from the creatures and no comprehension 
of Him is possible in form of images. 
Though, there is difference of opinion on the 
term Allah's being derived or not, or its be- 
ing derived from Tan'lalta, or Walaha or Laho, 
all the scholars, agree that Allah is the name 
of the Lord of the Universe, who is the cre- 
ator of the earth and the heavens, who gives 
and takes life and who is Lord and master 
of everything, and they don't differ in the 
meaning of this name as the Named i.e. Al- 
lah, because this is a very evident and clear 
concept to them from all other concepts of 
the name of the named, though if the people 
differ in its derivation, but they never dif- 
fer about its connotations and the meanings, 
it conveys. 82/. 

The pre-Islamic Arabia used Allah for all 
type of deities but with the alignment of 'a!', 
it remained confined to only the true Being 
worthy of worship and servitude from all 
other creatures. Its derivation is either from 
Alalia, Ilahalun, Aliihatun, and Alu-hiyatuii 
which means to deify, from which is Taalaha, 
wa-Islalalta in the sense of worship or in 


other words identifying, a being to be wor- 
thy of worship. There is no difference of 
opinion on this subject that the being en- 
titled to our worship and servitude is only 
Allah. 

Secondly, it may be derived from Aliha, 
in the sense of wonder, because the intel- 
lects of the people are subject to the won- 
der in search of the gnosis of the Lord. Or it 
may be said Alhtu lla Fulanin, in the sense 
of attaining solace with that, and in this 
sense the hearts of the people attain rest and 
solace with Allah's remembrance and the 
souls are at home with His gnosis or it may 
be from Alalia in the sense used for a man 
who is frightened from some calamity and 
who desperately is in search of a succour 
and refuge and which he gets only in the 
Exalted Being of Allah. Or it may have in 
its meaning the sense of young camels be- 
ing extremely attached to its mother, be- 
cause the servants also remain extremely 
attached to their Lord, when they resort to 
prayers with humility especially at the times 
when any misfortune befalls them. 

Or the term is derived from Waliha, 
which indicates that a person is extremely 
struck by a wonder and his reason is lost or 
it may be from Lnltin in the sense of con- 
cealed and elevated, since Allah is concealed 
from the perception of sensory organs and 
elevated and High above all things and de- 
void of all attributions which don't behoove 
Him. However, there are people, who con- 
sider it to be the proper name and not a de- 
rived one, such a name of Allah, on which 
the attributes are applicable which can't be 
made applicable to others than Him. In re- 
ality, it was a quality, but now it has as- 
sumed the form of proper name and is not 
applicable on any one else than Allah 83/ 

Almost all the derivations of the term 
are substantiated, directly or indirectly, by 
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the Quranic verses as we have shown above. 
Thus, with the Arabic language the various 
facets of the semantics of the term Allah and 
its variegated shades of meaning, which the 
term conveys in the vast canvas of the Ara- 
bic language and pre-Islamic Arabic poetry 
renders the theory of its foreign derivation 
untenable. 

The discussion we find in the Tafsir of 
Fnkhruddin Razi pertaining to the terms like 
Allah and the related terms is very instruc- 
tive and useful, which needs elaboration. 
Therefor we want to give the summary of 
the Tafsir he has made about the name of 
God in his famous remarks. 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi agrees with the 
theologians who choose Allah as the great- 
est proper name depicting the unique es- 
sence of God. He argues that the word Al- 
lah is a proper noun and not a derivative 
that cannot but is got from an ambiguous 
word which does not preclude many others 
from sharing in its meaning. If the word 
Allah is a derivative, then it will have a gen- 
eral implication that entails association. 
Should that be so, he alerts us that our state- 
ment; La ilalia ilia Allah would not express 
the absolute Unity of God which rejects as- 
sociation with many others. But in as much 
as intellectuals maintain that the statement 
La Halm ila Allah necessarily denotes the ab- 
solute Unity of God, then we know that Al- 
lah is a proper name which depicts the 
unique essence of Allah. Hence, it cannot be 
one of the derivatives. 

He who wishes to mention a particular 
essence, Fakhr al-Din observes, would first 
do so before mentioning its attributes. For 
example, Zayd al-faqih al-nahwi al-usuli 
means: Znyd, the learned, the grammarian 
and the legist. If this is so, then, he who 
wishes to mention Allah (i.e. God, may He 
be exalted) with Divine attributes would 


also first mention Allah after which he men- 
tions His praiseworthy attributes. For ex- 
ample, Allah, al-Alim, al-Qadir, al-Hakim 
means: "God the Knower, the Powerful and 
the Wise". He would not deviate from this 
order and say al-Alim al-Qadir Allah. He re- 
iterates that it shows that Allah is a proper 
noun. Should this, however, be controverted 
by what God (May He be exalted) said at 
the beginning of the chapter fourteen of the 
Quran (verse 1-2) thus: al-Aziz, al-Hamid, 
Allah al-ladhi lahu mafi al Samawat wn ma fil- 
ard (the Exalted in power, Worthy of all 
Praise! Of God, to Whom belong all things 
in heavens and on the earth!), we would 
answer thus: Behold there are two variant 
readings in this respect. 

There arc those who read Allah (in this 
verse) with the vowel raf in which case, no 
question arises, for it has been made the 
subject rather than an adjective qualifying 
the noun proceeding it. As for the reading 
with the vowel kasr, this would be similar 
to this statement of ours thus, hadhihi al-dar 
milkun li al-fndil al-alim Zayd, meaning: This 
house is a property of the honourable, the 
learned Zayd. It is not intended here to 
make Zayd an adjective to al-alim and al- 
fadil; the meaning of hadhihi al-dar milkum li 
al-alim al-fadil remains ambiguous, because 
one would still want to know who the 
learned, the honourable to whom the house 
belongs, is. Hence, Zayd is mentioned after 
the adjectives in order to remove the ambi- 
guity. As it is not correct to say the proper 
noun (Zayd) has become an adjective so also 
it is in the above verse. 

Allah says, hal la’lamu lahu samiyyan, 
meaning: "Knowcst thou of any who is wor- 
thy of the same Name as He"? Name in this 
verse argues, Fakhr al-Din, does not mean 
adjective, if it is, then His statement: hal 
taTlam lahu samiyyan, (Allah forbid!) is ab- 
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surd. It is, therefore, imperative that the in- 
tended meaning here is a proper name. Any 
one who affirms that God has a proper name 
would not say save Allah that we assert 
Fakhr al-Din then represents the argu- 
ments of those who reject the word "Allah" 
as a proper name as follows: 

1. These verses from the glorious Quran 
are: Wa huwa Allah fi al samawat (He is 
God in heavens). (The Quran 6:3). Huwa 
Allah al-ladhi la ilaha ilia huwa - God is 
He, then Whom there is no other god). 
(59:22). The word Allah, no doubt, in 
those contexts is an adjective and not a 
proper noun for the following reason: 
One cannot say: Huwa Zayd fi al-balad (he 
is Zayd in town) nor Huwa Bakr (He is 
Bakr), whereas it is proper to say, Huwa 
al-alim al-zahid fi al-balad. (He is the 
learned ascetic in the town). In this case, 
it opposes the rule of the grammarians, 
that say, "a pronoun cannot be treated 
as a noun or as an adjective". Should it 
be affirmed that Allah (in the verse) is 
an adjective, then it cannot be a proper 
noun. 

2. A demonstrative pronoun can be used 
with a proper noun, but as long as a de- 
monstrative pronoun cannot be used in 
respect of God, then no proper noun is 
applicable to Him. 

3. A proper noun is only used as a means 
of distinguishing one person from the 
other who is similar in physique and 
essence. But the drawing of similarity 
is prohibited in respect of God, there- 
fore, to claim a proper noun for Him is 
absurd. 

He answers the above three strictures in 
the following manner: 

(i) The example given in the first expo- 
sition cannot be said to be same with the 
following: Hadha Zayd al-ladhi la nazira lahu 


fi al-ilm wa l-zuhd. 

(This is Zayd who is second to none in 
knowledge and asceticism), (ii) He dis- 
missed the second objection by emphasiz- 
ing that a proper noun is used to distinguish 
a particular essence. The question as to 
whether the one meant should be felt 
(through the senses) or not does arise. The 
explanation, he opines, also answers the 
third objection. 

As for those who maintain that Allah is 
a derivative noun, they identify some divi- 
sions. For example the word al-ilah is used 
tor the one that is worshiped, the question 
whether he deserves worship or not makes 
any difference. However, later in the Islamic 
law, it (al-ilah) came to be used for the ONE 
who (uniquely) deserves worship. By vir- 
tue of this interpretation therefore, Fakhr al- 
Din perceives the likely erroneous conclu- 
sion that he was not al-ilah (the one we wor- 
shipped) from eternity. He retorts, it is Al- 
lah (May He be exalted) who deserves wor- 
ship. This is because He, Allah, is the ONE 
who bestows favours in all ramifications. 
The reasons being those things are either 
necessarily or possibly existent. The only 
Necessary-Being is Allah; all others have 
possible existence. Whereas whatever has 
possible existence cannot be except through 
a cause. All possibilities are brought into 
existence by an act of creation either through 
procreation or a cause. Nothing comes to 
man in terms of favours save through Al- 
lah. This attests to the fact that the greatest 
favour originates from Allah, and the wor- 
ship is the peak of exaltation. 

If this is accepted, he emphasizes, then 
we conclude that the peak of exaltation (i.e. 
worship) does not befit any save the ONE 
from whom the greatest favours ensue. 

He concludes his discussion on this sub- 
ject by pointing out the following peculiar 
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characteristics of the name Allah, which are 
not found in any other attributes of God: 

(i) If the letter alif is omitted from the word 
Allah, it remains lillah meaning: it 
uniquely belongs to God, such as in 
meaning: "For to God belong the Forces 
of the heavens and the earth". And. ."But 
to God belong the treasures of the heav- 
ens and the earth". 

(ii) If the letter lam is obliterated from what 
remains then you have, such as it occurs 
in "To Him belong the keys of heavens 
and the earth and "To Him belongs do- 
minion and to Him belongs Praise". 

(iii) If him is taken away from lahu, it remains 
hovva which refers to God, glory be to 
Him. For example. 

"Say, "He is God, the One and Only" and 
"He is the Living (One), there is no god but 
He". 

Moreover, no disbeliever can ever be 
admitted into the fold of Islam except by 
professing the Kalimat al-sltahadah (Formula 
of Testimony). For instance, if the unbeliever 
should say, ashhadu c an la ilaha ilia l-Rahman 
aw illalt l-Rahman aw illah l-Rahim aw Wall l - 
Malik, aw illah l Quddus, meaning. "I bear 
witness that there is no god except the Be- 
neficent or the Merciful or the King or the 
Holy", he would not get rid of his infidelity 
and be able to enter Islam. This explains the 
special characteristics of this unique great 
Name. God is the Best of all guides. 85/ 

Attributes of Allah 

The following discussion, Razi soon; 
arises from the question whether or not at- 
tributes should be admitted to the essence 
of God Almighty? The Mcutazilites and phi- 
losophers, reject unequivocally attributes as 
additional to the essence of God by advanc- 
ing the following reasons viz: 


1. To claim that such attribute (in the es- 
sence of God) has necessary or possible 
existence is false, ipso facto; to claim any 
attributes is baseless. Two reasons for re- 
jecting such attributes, as not necessary 
existent, are viz (i) It is a well-known fact 
that the Necessary-Being is no other 
than one (God), (ii) The Necessary Be- 
ing (i.e. God) is independent of all, 
whereas an attribute is dependent upon 
its possessor. To combine the necessar- 
ily existent in essence with an attribute 
other than His essence is absurd. Other 
two reasons for rejecting any attribute 
as having possible existence (in the es- 
sence of God) are viz (i) Whatever has a 
possible existence must undoubtedly 
have a cause, which cannot be other than 
the essence of God. If that essence is not 
devoid of such attribute, as long as the 
attribute is dependent (on a cause), that 
which depends on another has possible 
existence, syllogistically therefore, the 
Necessary- Being must also have a pos- 
sible existence - which is absurd. This 
cannot be the real essence of God (May 
He be exalted). The reason being that the 
essence is (radically) contradictory to 
such attribute even though it may have 
influence over the latter. It is inconceiv- 
able for one thing to maintain concur- 
rently a positive and negative relation- 
ship to another. If it is established, that 
only one effect can ensue from a cause 
(at a given period), we observe positive- 
ncss and nogativencss to be two differ- 
ent effects. 

An effect is dependent on a cause. Its de- 
pendence is either after or during cre- 
ation or when it has ceased to exist. The 
first proposition is false, if not, it would 
mean that the effect has caused itself 
that is unsound. For the remaining two 
parts (of the proposition) they show that 
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whenever one thing is the effect of the 
other - that effect is its product. It can, 
therefore, be concluded that what is not 
exactly the occurrence (or product) can- 
not be the effect. It follows (from this 
premise) that the argument in support 
of attributes is unfounded. 

2. The so-called attributes are either eter- 
nal or temporal. The first is absurd in 
the light of the explanation already 
given that eternity is an attribute that is 
immutable. If the attributes are eternal, 
they arc, therefore, equal to the essence 
in eternity. Whereas each of them is dif- 
ferent from the other in their very es- 
sence and particularity. It then follows 
that what shares the same quality can- 
not be same with what mutually contra- 
dict each other. Each of those things that 
are co-eternal must be composed of two 
parts. We, therefore, conclude that each 
of the two parts must be eternal since 
the component part of an eternal essence 
must of necessity be also eternal. It 
would then mean that those two com- 
ponents share eternity even though they 
differ in characteristic - this is absurd. 
And to say that the real essence (of God) 
and each of the particular attributes are 
composed of parts that are boundless - 
is equally absurd. We reject those at- 
tributes as emanating from the essence 
of God for the following reasons. (I) It 
is unreasonable for one to say that the 
existence of the temporal beings is in- 
herent in the essence of God. For that 
would imply that if such essence is the 
efficient cause of the existence or non- 
existence of the attribute, it's eternity or 
non-existence must be equally depen- 
dent on the eternity of the essence. 
Conversely, if the essence is not its effi- 
cient cause, then that essence must be 


responsible for causing the existence or 
non-existence of the attribute. Its exist- 
ence and non-existence would, there- 
fore, be determined by a separate entity. 
And that which is caused by the other 
cannot but have possible existence. By 
inference, therefore, what is necessarily 
existent (i.e. God) is said to be possible, 
which is unsound, (ii) If we maintain 
that His essence is different from those 
of temporal beings, therefore the latter 
owe their power of existence to the es- 
sence of the former. If that essence is 
eternal (having no beginning) then the 
power of existence (of the temporal) 
must be eternal also. But the eternity of 
the temporal beings is void because they 
only have possible existence, and the 
eternity of that which is possible is in- 
conceivable and so is the power of ex- 
istence upon which it depends, (iii) The 
attributes must be necessarily denied if 
we know God to Whom these attributes 
arc ascribed has priori existence before 
the attributes. It would mean they are 
independent of the Divine Being. And 
it is false to say that the attributes arc 
either temporal or eternal. The denial of 
attributes is thus proved. 

3. The Divine Essence is either complete 
without the attributes or not. If the first 
aspect of this proposition is true, then 
the attributes are superfluous, hence 
they must be necessarily denied. Should 
we affirm the other part (of the proposi- 
tion) then the Divine Essence would 
stand in need of something else. But 
whatever stands in need cannot be 
called God. 

If we affirm that God combines His es- 
sence with attributes, it then means that 
He is composed and can be broken into 
component parts. This is unreasonable. 
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for whatever is composed is possible 
and cannot be necessarily existent. 

God Almighty charges the Christians 
with disbelief because they profess trin- 
ity. Their condemnation is due to the fact 
that they either believe in three essences 
or that they ascribe to Divine essence at- 
tributes. If the Christians do not profess 
trinity, we would not have said God con- 
demned them for what they had not 
claimed. Secondly by inference we can 
charge with unbelief any one who as- 
cribes attributes to God. 

In defense of the Divine attributes, the 
Ashearite School of thought, to which 
Fakhr al-Din belongs, advances the fol- 
lowing arguments.86/ 

1. No doubt, the Lord of the universe must 
be knowing, powerful and living. We, 
therefore, sav it is impossible that His 
knowledge and power should be exactly 
the same with His very essence. 

2. By virtue of His existence. He is know- 
ing but it will be strange if His attribute 
of power should be the same with that 
of knowledge and vice versa. This indi- 
cates that attributes of power and 
knowledge are not identical with the 
very essence of God. 

3. His attribute of knowledge has a gen- 
eral relationship to what is necessary, 
possible and impossible whereas His at- 
tribute of power does not have these 
three relationships. It is specially ap- 
plied to what is comely (or permitted). 
Had it not been for the difference be- 
tween knowledge and power, it would 
not have been so. 

4. By virtue of His attribute of power. He 
exercises influence on whom or what the 
power is applied. In such a case, it is not 
the attribute of knowledge that is at 
work. Were there no difference between 


the two it would not have been so. 

5. To affirm the existence of God is to deny 
the opposite. But we cannot deny His 
existence by simply saying: Laysa bi 
'alimin (He does not posses knowledge). 
It, therefore, means that the denial 
which Laysa bi ntawjud (He does not ex- 
ist) effect is different from that which 
Laysa bi 'alimin could effect. The same is 
true to His attribute of power. 

All the forgoing (points), Fakhr al-Din, 
opines, are clear proofs which go to confirm 
the attributes of God. However, what re- 
mains to settle is the question whether the 
attributes stand in any relation to God or 
arc additional to His essence. He explains 
as follows: When we say God is powerful, 
we mean He can give life; the effectiveness 
of this is caused by His essence. The at- 
tribute of knowledge implies perception 
and comprehension that are relative terms. 
The relativity (between the object of percep- 
tion and the perceiver) is a function of His 
special essence. 

He identifies the attribute of life (si/at 
al-hayal) as the only real attribute that is not 
relative. His discussion on it goes as follows: 

The philosophers define al-lutyy as the 
efficient accomplisher (of His goals) except 
that accomplishment and efficiency arc rela- 
tive terms. Therefore, al-hatal cannot be an 
attribute that is different from those of 
knowledge and power. The theologians, 
Fakhr al-Din observes further, define al-hayy 
as an attribute expressive of the one who 
should be knowing and powerful. They sup- 
port this by arguing that all the essences are 
co-equal in themselves but different in their 
efficacy. No doubt, therefore, the essences 
vary in degree of receiving the attributes of 
life. This must be necessarily so because of 
an additional prior attribute. Fakhr al-Din 
comments on the foregoing thus: 
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We have proved that the very essence 
of God is different from all other essences 
(inherent) in His special essence. Their ar- 
gument is untenable, more so, they say the 
essences are varied in receiving the attribute 
of life. It then follows necessarily, that the 
power of receiving life must be ascribed to 
another attribute. Thus, there would be the 
problem of succession. The only explanation 
that can be given here, he observes, is: that 
power is inherent in the special essence of 
God. This submission also holds for the 
power of knowledge. 

He then states the views of a third group 
(after the philosophers and theologians) on 
the definition of attribute of life thus. 

The statement that "God is living im- 
plies that He is capable of having power and 
knowledge". This expression - "God is liv- 
ing" denies inability which is not applicable 
to God. Therefore, the two negations 
amount to a positive. Fakhr al-Din reacts 
thus: The statement Itadha muslimun (this is 
a Muslim) a declarative sentence, he argues, 
fails to establish the particular essence (of 
the Muslim). Should they say the essence (of 
the said Muslim) is known though doubt- 
fully, since he (the Muslim) is alive? In other 
words, the virtue of his being existent is the 
only proof or an indication of his very es- 
sence. He, therefore, argues that his exist- 
ence must be different from his essence. He 
reiterates that it has been proved that the 
essence of God cannot be fathomed fully, but 
that we can only speculate about it. He 
strongly rejects anthropomorphism, and ex- 
plains that the uses of anthropomorphic 
expressions in the Quran are meant to fa- 
cilitate understanding of the non-sensuous 
nature of God. 

Faith 

Fakhr al-Din Razi identifies four main 


schools of thought with their various shades 
of opinions on what constitutes faith (Iman) 
in Islam viz: (i) Those who identify faith as 
another name for the function of the hearts, 
parts of body and the verbal expression of 
faith. To this class belong the Mutazalities, 
the Kharijities, the Zaydites and the Tradi- 
tionalists. (ii) Abu Hanifah and jurists in 
general say, Iman is confession by tongue 
and conviction of heart, (iii) Those who re- 
gard it as a function of heart only, (iv) Those 
who maintain Iman as mere verbal confes- 
sion. 

In his considered opinion, Fakhr al-Din 
defines Iman as conviction of the mind. 
What remains to elucidate, he adds, is the 
essence of this conviction. If one says this 
world is temporal (or created), the proof of 
this declaration does not lie in the assertion 
itself but the very judgment that the world 
is created. Whereas the conclusion assert- 
ing the temporariness of this universe dif- 
fers from its transient nature. It is then 
(known) that rational judgment either estab- 
lishing or rejecting a preposition is cast in a 
special language. The difference of forms 
and expressions of embodying it. The rea- 
son being that such forms only explain the 
rational judgment. He considers Iman - de- 
fined as a conviction of heart - to be ratio- 
nal judgment. It is an expression of convic- 
tion imbued with faith in all that is neces- 
sary in the religion preached by Muhammad 
(PBUH). Establishing the following, he re- 
iterates, may support this definition, four 
points namely: (i) Iman is an expression of 
conviction. Lexicographically, it means con- 
viction, but if it should have a different con- 
notation in legal terminology, then the user 
must be speaking other than Arabic lan- 
guage. That, he remarks, would then con- 
travene the description of Quran as an Ara- 
bic book, (ii) The word iman, he notes, is 
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perhaps the most recurring on the tongues 
of Muslims. Should it have acquired another 
meaning, this must have been known to all 
and sundry because of its frequency. As long 
as this is not so, he argues, it still retains its 
basic meaning, (iii) It is generally accepted 
that it ba'u occurs as the proposition of iinan, 
it maintains its basic meaning. This is also 
true of it, Fakhr al-Din adds, when ba'u does 
not occur as its preposition, (iv) He also 
observes that whenever God mentions iman 
in the Quran, al-qalb (heart) is also used 
along with it. Consider the following: 

"...Among those who say, 'We believe' 
with their lips but whose hearts have no 
faith..." (5:44) 

"His heart remaining firm in faith..." 
(16:106) 

"...He has written Faith in their 
hearts..." (58:22) 

"...But ye (only) say, 'We have submit- 
ted our wills to God' for not yet has 
Faith entered your hearts..." (49:14) 

(v) Iman, Fakhr al-Din notes, is always 
juxtaposed with good deeds in the Quran. 
Had iman incorporated good deeds, he ar- 
gues, the mentioning of its would have been 


redundant, (vi) Many a time, he remarks, 
iman (faith) is mentioned along with sin in 
the Quran for example: 

"// is those who believe and confuse not 
their beliefs with wrong..." (6:82) 

"If two parlies among the Believers fall into 
a quarrel , make ye peace between them, but 
if one of them transgresses beyond bounds 
against the other, then fight ye (all) against 
the one that transgresses until it complies 
with the command of Cod " (49:9) 

"O ye who believe! The taw of equality is 
prescribed to you in cases of murder ". 
(2:178) 

Fakhr al-Din gives three reasons for his 
stand thus: 

(i) Vengeance is for he who commits mur- 
der willfully. It is those who accept this 
Divine injunction as binding on them 
that are addressed as "O ye who be- 
lieve"! Such acceptance qualifies them 
to be so addressed. 

(ii) God says. "But if any remission is made 
by the brother of the slain". That broth- 
erhood is no other than that of faith for 
God says, "The Believers are but a single 
Brotherhood "87/ 



17 


What Do the Terms Al-Rahman 

and Al-Rahim Mean? 


Rahman and Rahim both arc derived 
from root Rahmat, signifying tenderness 
which is generated by the exercise of be* 
nevolence, and thus comprising of the ide- 
als of love and mercy. Al-Rahman and al- 
Rnhim are both active participle nouns of 
different paradigms denoting extensiveness 
in significance. The former being the para- 
digm of feailan, indicating the greatest pre- 
ponderance in the quality of divine Mercy 
and Latter of fcail employing the constant 
flow of mercy from the Divine Being. 
Muhammad Asad says: “Both the divine 
epithets rahman and rahim are derived from 
the noun rahmah, which signifies "mercy", 
compassion, loving tenderness" and more 
comprehensively, "grace". 88/ 

“The term Rahman circumscribes the qual- 
ity of abounding grace inherent in, and in- 
separable from, the concept of Cod's being, 
whereas Rahim expresses the manifestation 


of that grace in, and its effect upon His Cre- 
ation - in other words, an aspect of the ac- 
tivity". Some people have translated Al- 
Rahman as the All-merciful" , and Al- 
Rahim, the All-compassionate 89/, while as 
Mohammed Asad translated “ Al-Rahman ", 
as the Most Gracious, and " Al-Rahim " as 
the dispenser of Grace". 

I n the Tafsirof falalain, the term Rahman 
has been described “as a merciful Being, 
who wishes goodness and betterment of the 
creatures". 90/ 

Mulla Ali Qari thinks that from the lit- 
eral point of view, Rahman is specific but in 
meaning it is common, but, Rahim, on the 
other hand, is literally speaking a common 
term, but semantically specific. Qazi 
Sonaullah Panipati, after quoting Ibn Abbas 
(RA) holds that both these terms indicate 
"mercifulness and tender-heartedness", but 
Rahman is more extensive in the sense of its 
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being a source .and fountain-head of merci- 
fulness, the Rahim, as the former encom- 
passes the whole range of mercy, the mani- 
festations of which can be described every- 
where in the cosmos. 91/ 

Sheikhzada holds that Rahman is such a 
Being, whose manifestations of mercifulness 
abound everywhere, and Rahim , such a term 
that indicates the profundity and vitality of 
that mercifulness. Rahman, like Allah, is a 
proper noun 92/ 

Khomeni thinks that Allah's names like 
Rahman and Rahim have been added to His 
comprehensive name Allah, because they 
signify His self-sustaining attributes of 
mercy, favour and compassion. His at- 
tributes of retribution, anger etc. are sub- 
servient to these attributes.93/ 

Thus the two words are constantly 
found together, as if to add intensity one to 
the other, but the former covers the more 
comprehensive meaning. 94/ 

Though Ar-Raliman and Ar-Rahim are 
derived from Rahmah, but are deemed to be 
indicating the compassion (Raqecqan), and 
one indicates more compassion ( Irq ) than the 
other in the sense of being benevolent (latecf) 
and more benevolent ( Laleef lar). 

Some people say that by Rahman is un- 
derstood, a Being, Who mourishes His crea- 
tures and has compassion for them. Others, 
whose number is limited, take rahmah in the 
sense of Lata/at (benevolence), but this in- 
terpretation seems farfetched. However, 
Raqeeq (compassionate) and 'Raqeeq tar' 
(More compassionate) seem the most likely 
equivalent of ' Rahman and Rahim, as the lat- 
ter represents benevolence of Allah in spe- 
cial, appropriate, complete and perfect 
sense as Allah is called "Rahim bil -al- 
Mumincen ", that He is benevolent and kind 
to the believers, and is not described as 
" Rahman-bil-al Klutmnecn, although both 


believers and the non-believers are nour- 
ished by Allah, but the Quran has not used 
term "Rahim bil-Kafrin". Moreover, the us- 
age of Rahman as confined only to denote 
Allah, but Rahim on the other hand, can be 
used for others also, because Rahman is the 
noun and Rahim in that sense is substantive 
Noun of agent (Ism Fcaili) derived from the 
Root " Rahmah ", as in case of Rahman, some 
people suggest, but not in case of Rahim it 
can be suggested. Because the verse shows 
that the term Rahman as essential and sub- 
stantive and not the noun of the agent. 95/ 
There are other scholars, who think that 
before the advent of Islam in Arab, the term 
Rahman was not used for denoting divine 
Being. Therefore, ' Rahman ' seems to be a He- 
brew word, which was prevalent among the 
Jews, Christians and some other religious 
communities. In the recent excavations of 
Yemen, the inscriptions were found, which 
supports this viewpoint. For example, the 
SAD ARM'S Christian Tablet contained the 
following inscription. 

" Bina-Namat-I-Rehmal-ar-Rahim ", may 
be it is for the same reason that when in the 
Quran, the term Rahman was mentioned, the 
Quaraish were surprised to have listened an 
unknown word for the first time. They 
showed their unfamiliarity to this term. The 
Quran says, for example: 

"When it is said to them 'prostrate your- 
selves before the Merciful ( Rehman ); they 
ask who is the Merciful? (Rahman). 
Would you have us worship whatever 
you impose on us? And this adds to their 
aversion". (25:60) And "When the unbe- 
lievers see you, they do not treat you 
except with mockery, saying is this the 
man who talks about your gods? They 
deny all mention of the Merciful 
(Rahman)" (21: 36-37). In the same way 
at the time of the Hudaibiyah Treaty, 
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when Ali (RA) wrote "Bism-I-Allah-I-ar- 
Raman-ar-Rahim " at the top of the deed 
of the treaty, the Quraish objected to it 
by questioning the use of the term 
'Rahman' i.e. they didn't know it on the 
eve of Hudaibiali, the prophet (SAW) in- 
vited the scribe and instructed him to 
write Bismi-Allah-ir-Rahman-ir-Rahim. 
Suhayal (the negotiator from the 
Quraish ) asked: so far as the term 
Rahman is concerned, I don't know what 
it is? Although, I will write down 
" Bismik-Kallahuma" as you used to write 
before. The Muslims said we will never 
write that but Bls^i-Allah-ir-Rahman-ir- 
Rahim. Upon that the Prophet (SAW) 
ordered the Muslims to write: " Bismik - 
Allahuma”96/. 

This episode also suggests that perhaps 
the Arabs - were not acquainted with the 
term " Rahman ", otherwise the objection to 
the use of this term could seem beside the 
point. But the Quran used and employed 
this term and addressed the people of Mecca 
to call on Allah or on Al-Rahman , there is no 
harm in it. The Quran mentions that to Al- 
lah belong all the beautiful names, because 
Allah and Rahman arc the names denoting 
the same Being. The Quran says: "Say call 
on Allah or on Al-Rahman. By whatever 
name you call (is well). His are the Most 
Beautiful Names". (17-110-111). 

The Quran has not used Rahman as an 
adjective, but as a proper name for Allah. It 
has been used about 53 times in the Quran. 
Thus, "Rahman'' can't be called an attribute 
of Allah, as the above mentioned verse in- 
dicates also that " Rahman " is not an adjec- 
tive of Allah, but rather a proper name it- 
self. 

Sulaiman Nadvi mentions that there 
used to be two parties among the Arabs. 
One used to name their Lord by the term 


"Allah" and the other by "Rahman". Islam 
combined both the terms and declared that 
Allah and Rahman arc actually the two di- 
mensions or aspects of the same entity and 
the difference between these terms is just 
semantic and linguistic in nature. 97/ 

Anwar Shah Kashmiri holds that 
"Rahman" was a well-Known and estab- 
lished term to denote the divine Being for 
the Israelites and "Allah" for the descen- 
dents of the prophet Ismacel. The Quran 
combined both the terms to identify the di- 
vine Being as the following verse indicates: 
"Say Call on Allah or on Al-Rahman. By 
whatever name you call (is well). His are the 
most Beautiful Names". (17:110-111). 98/ 

Mufti Mohammed Shafi mentioned that 
"Rahman denotes" (Aam-ur-Rahmah), com- 
prehensiveness of mercy, and ' Rahim * that 
of perfection of mercy ( Tam-ur-Raltmah ). A 
mention of these two attributes of Allah, 
where root of Raltmah indicates that the cre- 
ation and sustenance of the universe is en- 
tailed from Allah, Mercy, as He was neither 
compelled to create this phenomena nor 
dependent on it, rather it was due to the 
overflow of His Mercifulness and Compas- 
sion, that all the creations including human 
beings came into existence and continue to 
exist as such 99/. 

In the Quran, whenever the divine Be- 
ing has been mentioned, the mention of di- 
vine attributes has also been made. For ex- 
ample: "He is Allah, besides whom there is 
no other god. Peace, the keeper of Faith; the 
Holy one, the Giver of peace, the keeper of 
Faith, the Guardian, the Mighty One, the 
All-powerful, the most High! Exalted be He 
above the partners they ascribe to Him". 

"He is Allah, the Creator, and the origi- 
nator, the modeler. His are the most gracious 
names. All that is in heaven and in the earth 
glorifies Him. He is the Mighty, the Wise 
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one". (59-23,27). The Rahman and Al-Raltim 
are the two terms which are from the Ara- 
bic root rahma, meaning "mercy", implying 
tenderness, kindness and benignity. Al- 
Rahman and al-Rahim are two of Allah's ex- 
cellent names. "His are the most gracious 
names". (59:24), which express His endless 
mercy. From the same root came raham, the 
place sustaining life before birth, that is, the 
"womb", and it is considered as the connect- 
ing element in relations among relatives, 
such as parents and children. 

Dr. Zakki Hamad Says: "The link be- 
tween rahma and Rahim reflects the highest 
degree of tenderness and compassion, as 
characterized by the nature of motherhood 
and the sharing of sustenance and care with 
the developing life before and after birth. 
In acknowledging the importance of kinship 
and the role of motherhood, the Prophet 
(SAW) said that the describing His desig- 
nation of the womb as rahm, Allah has 
stated: "I am al-Rahman (the All Merciful) 
and have created the raham (the womb) and 
derived its name from Mother. So whoso- 
ever brings it close, I will bring close (to 
myself); and whosoever severes it, 1 will 
severe". 100/ 

The Quran has used several derivatives 
for the base word rahma, as marhama, (sym- 
pathy), arham , "relatives", rahim , (agent of 
mercy or having mercy) and, in reference 
to Allah, ar-Rahim (the ever Merciful), and 
Dhil-Rahma (possessor of mercy). However, 
in its most common usage, rahma refers to 
the sustaining favour and love Allah be- 
stows upon His creation, for His mercy en- 
compasses everything. The Quran says: "He 
replied: I will visit my scourge upon whom 
1 please: yet my mercy encompasses all 
things". (7:156). The Quran has extended the 
application of the term mercy and called the 
Quran as a mercy. "We have bestowed on 


them a Book which We have made plain 
with knowledge, a guidance and a mercy 
to true believers" (7:52). The Torah of Moses 
has likewise been proclaimed to be rahma 
(a mercy), "for it lights the way to Allah's 
mercy. Similarly, the prophet Muhammad 
(SAW) has been proclaimed to be a "mercy 
to the worlds" (21 :207). Even Jesus has been 
called "a mercy" .The Quran says: "And We 
shall make him a sign to mankind and a 
mercy from Us". (19:21). The Quran also 
characterized the relationship among be- 
lievers as one marked by rahma (mercy). The 
Quran says: "Muhammad is Allah's Apostle. 
Those who are with him are hard against 
the unbelievers but merciful to one another. 
You see them bow and prostrate. Seeking 
the grace of Allah and His good will. Their 
are on their faces, the marks of their pros- 
trations". (48:29). Some commentators of the 
Quran consider ar-Rahman as an adjective 
describing Allah and think that it is among 
His most often cited attributes. However, it 
is not merely descriptive but intensive as 
well, expressing perfection and fullness in 
mercy. It exclusively is referred to Allah that 
it is the foremost synonym for His proper 
name, as the Quranic verse indicates. "Say, 
Call upon Allah or call upon ar-Rahman, 
whichever (name) you call upon, for His are 
the most excellent names". (17:110). Thus, 
ar-Rahman indicates having mercy forever 
and without limit. 

Ar-Rahim has occurred ninety five times 
in the Quran and is used primarily in con- 
texts where divine mercy is imported, "con- 
noting its movement from the source of 
mercy to its recipients as a force in this 
world". While ar-Rahman signifies that Al- 
lah possesses the utmost degree of mercy, 
ar-Rahim indicates the intensity and gener- 
osity of its application. Zakki Hammad says: 
"Elsewhere in the Quran, rahim is used more 
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specifically in connection with believers. 
Allah bringing them out from darkness into 
light and ever extending His mercy to 
them"(33:43) at their endearment to the 
prophet (SAW), moving him to accord them 
compassion and mercy (9:128). Thus, the 
term "mercy-giving maintains the balance 
between richness in mercy and the lavish 
bestowal of mercy that the word al-Rahim 
describes". 101/ 

Zaki Hammad translated ar-Rahman as 
"the All-merciful" and ar-Rahim as "the 
mercy-Giving" and says that this rendering 
is more reflective of the Arabic text, apply- 
ing one base word - "merry" for rahnta - to 
these twin attributes that snare a common 
root and complement each other in mean- 
ing". 102/ 

Al-Rahman refers to the general mercy 
of Allah which is bestowed on all creatures 
among them arc the believers and the 
disbeliveers, the good and the bad. We see, 
the Divine bounties of life arc distributed 
everywhere and all human beings enjoy the 
endless merits therein, as their sustenance, 
which they draw it out of the abundant 
blessing encompassing the whole of exist- 
ence. On the other hand, the word ar-Rahim 
refers to that specific mercy that is endowed 
upon the believers and, obedient servants 
alone. Because the believers, who possess 
apart from true belief, pious and good ac- 
tions, complied with faithful and active obe- 
dience, deserve this special and exclusive 
mercy of Allah. 

Thus, the word "Rahman" is always 
based in the Quran with the meaning of an 
infinite form of mercy, which is a sign of its 
generality, while the word Rahim is some- 
times used with the meaning a state from 
which is a sign of its specifically such as "He 
and His angels bless you so that He may 
lead you from darkness to the light". He is 


Merciful to the believers:"(33:43). But some- 
times, it is used in an infinite form such as 
in Sura Al-Fatihah , 103/ 

Ar-Rahman is on a paradigm which is 
used for magnification and exaggeration 
and Ar-Rahim is a paradigm of as-Sifatu'l - 
mushabbahah, perceptual adjective, insepa- 
rable attribute. Therefore, Ar-Rahman relates 
to all-encompassing mercy that is bestowed 
upon the believers and the unbelievers 
alike. It is used in the Quran, mostly in this 
meaning. Allah says: "...the Merciful who 
is firmly established on the throne" (20:5). 
"Say: The Merciful will bear long with those 
in error, until they witness the fulfillment 
of His threats" (19:75). Ar-Rahim, on the 
other hand, is more appropriate for that 
mercy which shall remain forever, the per- 
ceptual inexhaustible mercy that shall be 
bestowed on the believers in the life hereaf- 
ter. Allah says "He and His angles bless you, 
so that He may lead you from darkness to 
the light. He is merciful to true believers' 
(33:43). "...He shows mercy to whom He 
pleases. He is Wise, Knowing" (9:17). This 
word is applicable only to Allah. Mubarad 
and Thalib regard this word, as Hebrew one. 
Imam Khitabi says: "There is a controversy 
about the derivativeness or non-derivative- 
ness of the word ' Rahman ' as about its be- 
ing Arabic or non-Arabic. Some people con- 
sider it non-derivative and say that had 
" Rahman " been derivative, it could be used 
with " Marhoom" and Rahman-li-lbadihi 
would be feasible as we say Rahim Li-lbadihi. 
Moreover, in case the term was essentially 
Arabic, the Arabs would have not denied it 
and displayed their ignorance about its con- 
notations. Otherwise, they never would 
have denied the mercifulness underlying 
this term. The Quran says: "When it is said 
to them" 'Prostrate yourselves before the 
Merciful', they ask" Who is the merciful? 
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Would you have us worship whatever you 
impose on us? And this adds to their aver- 
sion". (25:60). 

Others think that this is actually a He- 
brew word. 13ut majority of the scholars 
maintain that this term is derived from the 
root ' rahmah ' and is extensive in its impli- 
cations and it means "merciful" which has 
no equivalent in the mercifulness, because 
there is no dual and plural of this term un- 
like that of 'Rahim'. Fa Han is the paradigm 
of extensiveness in the Arabic language, as 
the words 'Milium' and Shabatt indicate. 104/ 
. However, it can be said that this word was 
not in usage among the Arabs before the 
advent of Islam there, though the followers 
of Judaism, Christianity and others were 
making use of this term to denote the di- 
vine Being. 

The scholars, who consider this word as 
a derivative from the root 'Rahmah', they 
make a subtle difference between 'Rahman' 
and 'Rahim'. Hafiz Hajar Asqalani says: 
"There is difference of opinion, whether 
Rahman and Rahim are used in the single 
phrase, as "Nadman" and 'Nadim' are used 
and about the mention of both these terms 
at one and the same place, i.e. whether this 
has been done for the laying emphasis, or 
to imply the relationship between the two. 
For example. His being ' Rahman ' is for the 
sake of this world, as Allah's mercy does not 
differentiate between a believer and an in- 
fidel, but rather includes all in its purview, 
and on the day of judgement, is specifically 
reserved for merely the believers. Or it may 
be because of the reason that ' Rahman ' indi- 
cates the provider of the lofty bounties and 
their origins, as a person who is in the grip 
of extensive wrath is called "Ghazban" and 
in this sense, the term Rahim may convey, 
the implication of this Mercifulness, by way 
of completion of these bounties will entail 


the small bounties and favours of Allah. 
There are still others who think that "Rahim" 
has more extensive implications as it is an- 
other paradigm of Fail. As a matter of fact, 
both the terms have extensiveness from the 
different considerations.105/ 

Shah Abdul Aziz has brought to our 
notice a different dimension of these terms: 

"The nourishment requires two kinds of 
mercifulness. First, the mercy is necessary 
during the very process of nourishment and 
upbringing, because if this will lack, the 
nourishment will not be possible at all. This 
mercifulness demands complete attention 
and care to fulfil the requirements of the 
nourishing subject, this mercy has been 
called 'Rahman'. The second type of Merci- 
fulness, is that after the completion of the 
nourishment and upbringing of the fruits of 
the completion and perfection may be made 
available and to safeguard these achieve- 
ments and favours. This kind of merciful- 
ness has been named as "Rahim". 

But all these points will be entertained, 
when we think that the word 'Rahman' is an 
Arabic term and is derived from the root 
"Rahmah". Otherwise, if we take this term 
as a Hebrew word, then there will be no 
scope for this hair-splitting and question - 
begging. Because in that case, Rahman will 
be a proper Noun like Allah. This word has 
been used about 53 times in the Quran and 
it seems that it has not been used anywhere 
as an attribute, but as a proper noun. 106/. 

In Surah Ar-Rahman, the important 
manifestations of Allah's grace have been 
enumerated appropriately. The important 
grace of Allah is that He has imparted the 
Quran unto man. He created man and im- 
parted unto him articulate thought and 
speech. Which is a great gift of Allah, be- 
cause it is because of this faculty of al-bayan 
which is the meaning whereby a thing is 
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intellected, circumscribed and made clear 
and it enables man to make a thing or an 
idea apparent to the mind and conceptually 
distinct from other things or ideas. It is also 
the power that makes a man to express this 
cognition clearly in spoken or written lan- 
guage. The knowledge, which Allah has 
graced man with, is articulated and compre- 
hended by this means. Allah has made the 
sun and the moon to run their appointed 
courses, and has raised the skies high and 
devised for all things a measure ( Mizan ), 
and has spread out the earth for all living 
being, on which the fruits, palm trees with 
sheathed clusters of dates, and plants which 
grow grains tall on its stalks, and the sweet- 
smelling one found in abundance. 

The mercy of Allah is recorded by the 
fact that man has been created out of sound- 
ing clay and while as Jinni, He has created 
out of a confusing flame of fire. He made 
the sunrise possible at two farthest points, 
i.e. the extreme points of sunrise and sun- 
set in summer and winter and thus works 
as the ultimate cause of the orbital move- 
ment within the universe. On the one hand, 
the Merciful has given freedom to the two 
great bodies of water, so that they might 
meet, but on the other hand. He created be- 
tween them a barrier, so that they may not 
transgress. Out of these two bodies of wa- 
ter, He creates pearls to comeforth, both in 
big and small size. He allowed the lofty 
ships to sail like floating mountains through 


the seas. All the creatures, whether in the 
heavens or on earth, depend on Him. His 
wondrous ways are manifested with the 
every passing day. 

There are innumerable bounties of Al- 
lah, which are found on the earth, which 
have been kept at the disposal of human 
beings and jinn's. Whether they obey Allah 
or not, still they enjoy these bounties of Al- 
lah. But if they obey Allah and adopt righ- 
teous and pious ways of life, in hereafter, 
the Merciful Lord has prepared gardens of 
paradise for them, which are of many won- 
drous hues, in which springs will flow, and 
in each of these gardens different kinds of 
every fruit will be found. The righteous 
people will dwell, reclining upon carpets 
lined with rich brocade, which signifies the 
utter restfulness and the peace of mind, and 
the fruit of these gardens will be within easy 
reach. Moreover, they will find mates of 
modest gaze, whom neither man nor Jins 
will have touched and are for the believers 
from the Merciful as a reward, they will re- 
semble rubies and pearls. There will be yet 
other gardens of the deepest green, in which 
springs will be gushing forth, and will be 
full with all kinds of fruit, date, palms and 
pomegranates. Apart from the bounties of 
Allah, they will come across most pure and 
modest companions in the splendid pavil- 
ions of paradise, the green meadows and 
rich beautiful carpets at their disposal. 
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Whether Bismillah is to be 

REGARDED AS A VERSE? 


Thr companions of the Prophet (SAW), 
opened the Book of Allah beginning with 
by Bismillah and the scholars of the Islam 
agree that it is one of the verses of Surah " al - 
Namar. After quoting the views of the schol- 
ars, Ibn Kathir remarked that in its being a 
Quranic verse, there is no disagreement 
among the old and the later scholars of Is- 
lam. A great number of the people have ac- 
cepted it as a verse of every Quranic Surah 
except " Tawbah ", as Ibn Abbas, Ibn Umar, 
Ibn Zubayr, Abu Hurairah, Ali, from among 
the companions of the Prophet (SAW), and 
'Ata, Taw us, Say'eed Ibn Jubayr, Makhul, 
Zahri, Abdullah Ibn Mubarak, Shafi, Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal, Ishaq Ibn Rahuyah, Abu 
Abeedullah al-Qasim, Ibn Salam etc from 
among the subsequent scholars maintain. 
However, Malik, Abu Hanifah and their fol- 
lowers don't regard it either a verse of the 
ratiha or some other Surah. So far as Shafi 
is concerned, it is said that he regarded it as 


a verse of Falihn, and not of the other surahs. 
Dawud says that it is a complete verse of 
every Surah, not only of Fatihah. This nai- 
ration is also recorded from Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal, and is reported from Abu Bakr Razi 
from Abul Hassan Karkhi, both of them hap- 
pen to be the important figures of the 
Hattafiah school of Islamic jurisprudence. 

Thus, the Quranic scholars of Mecca and 
Kufah regard "Bisntillah" as an integral part 
of not only " Surah al- Fat ilia", but of all other 
Quranic surahs. The Ahl-i-Bayt believe it ns 
a part of Fatilia while as the Quranic schol- 
ars of Medina, Basra, and Syria don't con- 
sider it part of any Quranic Surah except 
Surah-al-Namal, verse 30.107/ 

Mohammed Asad writes: 

"According to most of the authorities, 
this invocation constitutes an integral 
part of the opening and is therefore, enu- 
merated as Verse I". 108/. 
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Dar Qutni, a Muslim learned researcher, 
according to sound documents narrates 
from Amir ul Mumineen Ali (RA) that 
some one asked him (A.S) "What is As- 
Sab-al-Mathani (seven verses)"? "It is 
surah Al-Hamd, he answered. The man 
found. Surah al-Hamd consists of six 
verses, he answered. The man said, 
Surah Al-Hamd consists of six verses. He 
replied " Bismillah er-Rahman-ir-Rahim is 
also one verse". 109/ 

In Surah al Nan ml, the invocation is the 
part of a complete verse. There is consen- 
sus on placing of Bismillah at the beginning 
of every chapter including Fatiha with the 
exception of Surah al-Tawba. This placement 
of Bismillah, also indicates that this must be 
a part of all these Surahs, otherwise some 
other sign could have been used as a demar- 
cation of one chapter from another. 110/ 

A Hadith also supports this suggestion 
that Bismillah is part of every Surah of the 
Quran with the exception of Tawba. 

"Anas reported: one day the Messenger 
of Allah (SAW) was sitting amongst us 
that he dozed off. He then raised his 
head smilingly. We said. What makes 
you smile. Messenger of Allah? He said: 
A Surah has just been revealed to me, 
and then recited: In the name of Allah, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful. Verily 
we have given thee Kauthar (fountain of 
abundance). .."111/ 

Muslim Nishapuri has captioned the 
section in which this hadith has been re- 
corded, as: 

"Argument of those who assert that 
Bismillah is a part of every Surah except 
Surah Tawba"112/ 

Um Salamah narrates that the Prophet 


(SAW) recited Bismillah in the beginning of 
the recitation of Fatiha and counted it as a 
verse. Therefore, although, some people 
don't regard Bismillah, a part of every chap- 
ter of the Quran nevertheless they believe 
that its being a Quranic verse is beyond any 
of doubt. 113/ 

But, as a matter of fact, Bismillah seems 
to be an integral part of all the surahs of the 
Quran except Tawba, as we have mentioned 
above. Thus, whosoever, intends to recite 
any portion of the Quran in or outside 
prayers, Bismillah is necessarily to be recited 
at the beginning. 114/ However, wile recit- 
ing the Quran, before Bismillah, the recita- 
tion of " Istinazah " has been ordained. The 
Quran says: 

“And when thou rccitest the Quran, seek 
refuge in Allah from Satan an outcast " 
(16:98) 115/ 

But so far all other activities of life are 
concerned, Bismillah should precede every- 
thing else. The Bukhari has put forward at 
the top of one of the chapters of his Hadith 
compilation, a caption that rims as: 

"Reciting Bismillah in all conditions and 
states, and at the time of sexual inter- 
course". Asqalani explains the hadith 
and says that at the time of sexual inter- 
course recitation of Bismillah has been 
ordained by the Shariah, otherwise at 
such occasions silence is generally pre- 
ferred. But the command to recite 
Bismillah even at such an occasion indi- 
cates that at other occasions how impor- 
tant the recitation of Bismillah has been 
rendered. 116/. Now, according to the 
hadith narrated by Abu Hurarah that "all 
the significant actions, if not begun by 
praising Allah, are imperfect, which in 
other words, means starting every activ- 
ity of any significance by recitation of 
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' Bismillah ' as mentioned above, is or- 
dained and almost all human activities 
must necessarily start with the utterance 
of Bismillah. 

The scholars explain that the important 
affairs will either be started with the com- 
plete formula i.e. Bismillah-i-Rahman-ar- 
Rahim , as for example in the letters, even to 
the unbelievers, while as other actions will 
be started by just the recitation of Bismillah 
like sexual intercourse, and slaughtering of 
animals etc. Still reciting Takhir, (i.e. Allah- 
o-Akbar), will start other actions. All the let- 
ters, which the Prophet (SAW) sent to the 
rulers and kings etc, were started with 
Bismillah, and not with Al-hamdullilah 117/. 

According to Nawi, the letter which was 
sent to Negus had "Bismillah'' on its top, 
which suggests that Bismillah can be writ- 
ten on the letters sent to infidels ( Path .) It is 
said that all the prophets (A.S) used to re- 
cite the name of Allah before everything else 
118/ 

Sayuti says that the other revealed books 
were also started with Bismillah, while as 
there are scholars who claim that Bismillah 
is among the special gifts bestowed upon 
this community of Muhammad (SAW). This 
claim seems most likely and convincing. 
Mufti Mohammed Shafi says in this regard: 

“Though all the divine scriptures were 
started with the name of Allah, yet 
Bismillah was specifically selected for the 
beginning of the Holy Quran. There are 
several traditions {ahadith), which sug- 
gest that the Prophet (SAW) used to be- 
gin every affair with "Bismi Kallahuma 
(In Your Name O, Our Lord), in speech 
and writing before the revelation of 
Bismillah. But from the time, the verse 
of Bismillah was revealed, the Prophet 
(SAW) resorted to it and, thus this be- 


came a precedent ordained". 119/ 

The recitation of Bismillah, reminds man 
about the pledge he had made with his Lord 
on the Day of Pledge (Mithaq) i.e. to be obe- 
dient to Him and this works as a caution 
and prelude to the human understanding, 
that our existence and our affairs depend 
on the will and assistance of Allah. Thereby 
converting our every action into an act of 
worship, whether related to economic mat- 
ters or mundane affairs. While eating a mor- 
sel of food, going to bed to take rest, or 
boarding an animal if a man recites this 
verse, he remains mindful of the Cherisher, 
who cherishes him through various affairs, 
human and otherwise. In this way Allah's 
authority on human life and death, and 
Allah's making animals subservient to man 
is brought to his notice at every such occa- 
sion 120/ 

By commencing every important affair 
with the recitation of Bismillah, the Muslim 
in fact shows in the midst of his everyday 
life affairs, that the right attitude of the hu- 
man mind towards the "Great mind" of the 
universe is that it should always seek a sup- 
port in the Mighty One, who is the source 
of all strength; and Faith in Allah, thus, finds 
expression in the practical life of a Muslim 
in a manner un-approached anywhere else 
in the history' of religion. 121/ 

In the Tafsir of Zahri Wa-Alzamahu- 
Kalmatul-al-Taqu’a "...and imposed on them 
the word of self-restraint" has been inter- 
preted with Bismillah and Allah made the 
companions of the Prophet (SAW) and all 
other Muslims bound to recite it. 

There are several benefits, which follow 
the recitation of Bismillah. 

1. A person, who recites it, is safeguarded 
from committing sins or indulging in 
evil activities. Because with the mention 
of Allah's sacred name, he would gen- 
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e rally not like to associate with an evil 
action. 

2. The thoughts and the intentions of a 
man. who recites it, will be set right at 
the very beginning of any action. 

3. The support and assistance of Allah will 
follow upon the recitation of Bismillah. 
122 / 

In this respect, a very important point 
has been brought to our notice by a state- 
ment attributed to Ali (R.A) which indicates 
that since Bismillah is a safeguard against all 
evils or penalties, in Surah-al-Tawba , since 
the safeguard has been lifted from the infi- 
dels and the pagans, therefore it is without 
"Bismillah" 123/. 

In other words, it can be said that since 
Bismillah is the verse, full of the connotations 
of Allah's mercifulness, while as. Surah 
Tawba is a chapter where the mention of 
punishment has been made, therefore, 
Bismillah has been omitted from it. 124/. 

Since the Muslims recite or say Bismillah 
before every action, they expect help from 
Allah by invoking His sacred Name and re- 
main in touch with Him in every affair of 
their lives and at every step they take, so 
that their heads will keep on bowing before 
Allah, and their hearts get strengthened by 
the recitation. This is the great purpose, 
which is served by the recitation of Bismillah 
and can be achieved by cherishing the be- 
lief in the Omnipotent Allah, by the feeble 
and week servants of Him. Thus, the bond 
of assistance, signified by 'B /' in the 
Bismillah, associates the servant with his 
Lord. 125/ 

When a man takes the name of Allah, or 
remembers Him, before every action, the 
tongue being the representative of heart, 
both are in harmony at the time, and the 
external and internal self of a man, i.e. his 
body and soul are in interaction, and thus 


this action of a believer becomes the sym- 
bol and manifestation of himself. In this way 
the prophets have taught us how to convert 
a purely mundane affair into a religious and 
spiritual act, by infusing the spirit of sin- 
cerity in our actions. Thus rendering the 
whole process an auspicious act of worship. 

Moreover, this relation of worship and 
Ihsau makes the worldly affairs embodi- 
ments of religious piety. Thus every activ- 
ity of a servant, sleep, waking life, dinning, 
quenching ones thirst, moving around, in 
short, all the aspects of life are turned into 
a blessed life. ( Hayat-i-Taib ). And man, re- 
vives this relation with every invocation to 
the name of Allah and, therefore, reaches 
nearer to Allah and the angelic world. Thus, 
by starting every act, religious and mun- 
dane, with Bismillah, a man becomes entitled 
to a great reward in the life hereafter on the 
one hand, and on the other enables himself 
to realize the basic purpose of his life. The 
Quran says: 

"I created the Jinn and humankind only that 
they might worship Me". Hazrat Sad used 
to say that: "I cherish the same hope of re- 
ward while l am in the state of sleep as 1 do 
when I worship while l am awake". As it 
has been said that the action which is begun 
with invoking the name of Allah. The ac- 
tion will be like an envelope with a royal 
stamp, which will surely be preserved in the 
royal custody. 126 / 

Bismillah, seen in this light is an act of 
worship itself and also a reminder to the 
worship of Allah, for which the creation of 
men and Jinn has been made. It is the firm- 
est bond, which aligns man not only to His 
Creator but also to the angelic world. Thus, 
all the significant affairs of a man, when 
started by Bismillah are destined to remain 
oriented to God-consciousness. According 
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to Zakki Hamad, the first words of the 
Quran revealed to the prophet instructed 
him to read in the name of his Lord (96:1), 
and Bismillah , fulfilled this commandment, 
initiating a fundamental Muslim ethic: To 
invoke the name of God in carrying out the 
affairs and concerns of everyday life. The 
reason is clear and simple to direct human 
activity in Allah's name and for His plea- 
sure, preserving the integrity of one's mo- 
tives and actions from foul inclinations and 
corruption. 

It is said further, that the formula, 
Bismillah, perfected for the prophet (SAW) 
and for all humanity the etiquette of righ- 
teous beginnings. It saves human sensibili- 
ties from being misdirected by subjective 
assertions or random commencements and 
cultivates a sense of spiritual purpose; for 
invoking the name of Allah awakens one's 
heart to His remembrance. Thus, one wakes 
up and sleeps, cats and drinks, enters and 
exists, speaks and listens, explores and 
learns, makes contracts and transactions, 
marries and enjoys marital relations. The 
name of Allah makes him conscious that 
each act relates to His worship. 

The Prophet (SAW) said: "Any signifi- 
cant act that does not begin with the name 
of Allah is severed, that is, cut off from re- 
ward or benefit". (Bukhari, 9:54) 127/. This 
hadith is indicative of the fact that without 
Bismillah an action, whether oriented to 
mundane affairs or religious matters, is not 
worth the reward of success. The invocation 
that underlies this small, but comprehensive 
verse, renders our actions meaningful. In 
this hadith the word " Ahtar " has been used, 
which literally means having the tail cut off, 
thereby incomplete. In a different narration 
the word " Aqtah " has been used instead of 
" Abtar ", which means an exhausted action, 
which has not blessing ( barakat ) in it, hence 


not destined to succeed. The Quran says: 
"Do not eat of any flesh that has not been 
consecrated in the name of Allah, for that is 
sinful". (6:121). In a hadith people are in- 
structed to pronounce Bismillah, when they 
go for eating something, as "Oh, Son, take 
the name of Allah, eat with your right hand 
and eat whatever is presented to you". The 
same instruction was given at the occasions 
of drinking, clothing, going to relieve one- 
self at the call of nature. Or returning to 
home or visiting ones spouse. The Prophet 
(SAW) has advised people when they intend 
to have sexual intercourse with their spouse 
that they must begin with the recitation of 
Bismillah, so that their off-springs may re- 
main safe after the conception of the fetus. 

These all verses of the Quran, th oahadith 
and the Simnah of the Prophet (SAW) all in- 
dicate that Satan seems to have interference 
in the eating, drinking and clothing of a 
man, and also in matters related to his near 
and dear ones, children, in short, in every 
action he performs, if he does not begin his 
actions with Bismillah and the involvement 
of the Satan in man's affairs and activities 
means that the blessedness, acceptance, 
completion and right results don't follow 
there from. When Bismillah is that important 
for man the matters which are merely re- 
lated to man's mundane life and when these 
matters are incomplete, unsuccessful and 
unacceptable without Bismillah, therefore, 
how important the recitation of Bismillah 
must be in his prayers and reading of the 
Quran. 128 / 

In this way, the consequences of a 
directionless and wayward action are bound 
to be harmful for man. Bismillah, is not such 
an invocation, which man can afford to 
avoid. Because the invocation entails the 
blissful favours which entitle man to the 
success in this life and hereafter. Thus, when 
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the action is done with the recitation of 
Bismillah, this connection with Allah sets 
work in the right direction and keeps it far 
from any deviation. For this very, reason, 
such a work will certainly be successful and 
blessed. 129/ 

We seek the help of Allah when we be- 
gin any action. That is why Allah, exalted 
be His name, in the first verses revealed to 
the Holy prophet (SAW) instructed him to 
proclaim Islam in the Name of Allah (96:1). 
In the same way, the words of Noah (A.S) 
to his followers, at the time of flood 
were,"Embark in it (Ark). In the name of 
Allah will be its gating and anchor". (11:41). 
Again, Sulayman's letter to the Queen of 
Sheba begins, thus: 

" It is from Sulayman and reads as follows: 
” In the Name of Allah , The Compassionate , 
the Merciful”. (27:30). Thus in any event, 
when any mirk is begun with reliance upon 
the Supreme Power of Allah, who is Om- 
nipotent, man feels psychologically speak- 
ing, for more powerful, hence more confi- 
dent and tries more, remaining more perse- 
vering and more courageous in challenging 
with difficulties, behaves more hopefully 
amidst the struggle of life. Thus the inten- 
tions of man and the essence of his actions 
may be more purified. 130/ 

Whether Loud Recitation of " Bismillah 
- ir-Rahman-ir-Rahim " in the Prayers is al- 
lowed? 

There had been difference of opinion 
pertaining to the loud and silent recitation 
of Bismillah in the prayers. Because, in the 
prophetic traditions, both the loud and si- 
lent recitation of Bismillah, have been re- 
corded. In the Bukhari and the Muslim, it is 
narrated on the authority of Anas (RA) and 
Acishia (RAA), respectively, that the 
Prophet (SAW) and the four Caliphs used 


to begin recitation of the Quran in the 
prayers by " Alhamdu-lil-llah ; which indi- 
cates that the Bismillah was recited by them 
silently. "Anas reported: I observed prayer 
along with the Messenger of Allah (SAW) 
and with Abu Bakr, Umar and Uthman (RA), 
but I never heard any one of them reciting 
Bismt/ia/i-ir-Rahman-ir-Rahim loudly. 

In the same way Qatada informed in 
writing that Anas Ibn Malik had narrated 
to him. I observed prayer behind the 
Apostle of Allah (SAW) and Abu Bakr and 
Umar and Uthman. They started (Loud reci- 
tation) with Al-hamdu lillahi Rabbit -Alamin... 
and did not recite Bismillah-ir-Rahman-ir- 
Rahim (loudly). Abu Hurairah, Ibn 'Umar, 
Ibn Abbas, Ma'wiyah (and in some narra- 
tions 'Umar, Ali and in other all the four 
Caliphs, however, this is not a strong narra- 
tion) from amongst the companions and 
from the followers (Tabi'ecn) Sa'yeed Ibn 
Jubayr, Akramnh, Abi Qalabah, Zahri, Ali 
Ibn Hassan, and his son Muhammad, 
Sa'yeed Ibn Musaeyb, Ata, Taws, Mujahid, 
Salim, Muhammad Ibn Ka'ab al-Qarzi, 
Ubeed, Abi Bakr Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Umrah Ibn Hazam, and many others also 
have been reported to have recited Bismillah 
loudly during their prayers. However, there 
are others who did not pronounce it loudly, 
as is reported authentically from the four 
Caliphs and many others from the ancient 
fathers, as also it has had been the prece- 
dent of Abu Hanifah, and his school, Thuri, 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbul etc so far as, the prac- 
tice of Imam Malik is concerned, it is re- 
ported that he neither pronounced it loudly 
nor silently. 131/ 

But according to some scholars in the 
first Rak'at of every prayer, the recitation of 
Bismillah is obligatory the difference of opin- 
ion about its loud or silent recitation not- 
withstanding. Abu Hanifah and many other 
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religious leaders prefer its recitation in a si- 
lent way, however, its recitation in the fol- 
lowing ' raka'ats ' has been declared as 
"Masnoon" (an act of Suttnah ) and several 
other narrations make its recitation obliga- 
tory in all raka’ats. 132/ 

Thus, its loud recitation or silent thereof, 
is a matter of controversy and different 
people have tried to justify both the ways 
from various traditions of the prophet 
(SAW) and the statements of Muslim schol- 
ars and religious leaders belonging to vari- 
ous schools of Islamic jurisprudence. How- 
ever, a majority of the Islamic scholars are 


of the opinion that the silent recitation of 
Bismillah-tr-Ralman-ir-Rahim is preferable, 
though its loud recitation is also al- 
lowed. 133/ .For example, Ibn Daym pre- 
fers its silent recitation. (Z add-ul-MiWad). 

However, Rashid Raza has come out 
with a very pertinent suggestion that its 
recitation loudly as well as silently must be 
practiced alternatively, so that to enable the 
person who is offering prayer, to abide by 
both type of the prophetic traditions. Nev- 
ertheless, all agree that the prayers offered 
cither way are fully under the purview of 
Islamic Shariah. 134/ 


Copyrighte 




Revelation of the Quaran 


About the revelation of the Quran there 
is the narration which shows that the Quran 
was either revealed in one setting during 
Ramadhan or in different settings .Ibn Abass 
and other Companions believe that the 
Quran was revealed on the heaven of the 
world only once then later on with the pas- 
sage of time it was revealed on the Prophet 
in portions according to the needs and re- 
quirements of time. 

The second opinion is that the beginning 
of the revelation of the Quran was started 
in the night of Ramadhan ( lalatu-al-qadar ) and 
later on with the passage of time its revela- 
tion was completed according to the de- 
mands and requirements of time in 23 years. 

This opinion has been expressed by 
Imam Saabi who was among the teachers 
of Imam Abu Hanifah. 

The third opinion is that the Quran was 
revealed during one night of power every 
year with the portion of it which could suf- 
fice one year's revelations and later on was 
sent in its complete form in one of the nights 


of power. But there is no argument avail- 
able on this opinion; rather it is the opinion 
of some commentators. 

But after scrutinising these three opin- 
ions we come to the conclusion that the first 
opinion seems most sustaining, because the 
Quran and the Sunnah is also supporting it 
in clear terms. 

The earlier scriptures were revealed in 
perfect form in one setting. Since the people 
of Mecca were aware of this fact, they used 
to ask the prophet why the Quran is not 
being sent in one setting. 

Whileas, the revelation of the Quran has 
been called as lanzil, which shows that the 
Quran was revealed with gradual process 
and all cares were taken to make it's revela- 
tion to serve several objectives. While as the 
word inzal has been used for the revelation 
of the earlier books, as these books were re- 
vealed at once or in one setting. But the 
Quran was revealed in various stages and 
settings. . In Mecca the revelation started 
from 17 Th Ramadhan 41 Miladi to first 
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Rabiul Awal 54 Miladi and in Madina after 
Hijrah it continued till the ninth year, nine 
month and nine days. In Mecca it contin- 
ued for twelve years five months and thir- 
teen days. It indicates that most portions of 
the Quran were revealed in Mecca that is 
about V* of it and in Madina only V* of it was 
revealed. The number of the verses that 
were revealed at Madina is around 1486. 
The surahs that were revealed at Mecca were 
91 and the surahs that were revealed at 
Madina are 23. However, the Quran was 
revealed at one time of its revelation in ten 
or five, or sometimes more some times less 
verses respectively. 

In the revelation of the Quran the three 
objectives were taken care of, which seem 
to be always very crucial for understand- 
ing the dynamics of Divine writ. 

The gradual revelation in the command- 
ments, which means that the preparation of 
the hearts and minds of people was made 
as a prerequisite of the revelation of differ- 
ent commandments, so that these com- 
mandments are put to practice by the 
people. For examples in case of wine this 
gradual approach of Quranic revelation 
seems glaringly present. In the first instance 
it was told to the believers that there are 
more disadvantages in it rather than advan- 
tages, if any. Then they were prohibited 
from offering prayers in a drunken state. But 
when the people became convinced about 
the demerits and hazards of wine, it was 
banned at once. In the same way in initial 
stage the Muslims were exhorted by the 
Quran to adopt the approach of Daimh (in- 
vitation) against falsehood and untruth 
( Batil ) and in the Meccan period the invita- 
tion to the Quran and its preaching and 
teaching was called the greatest jihad 
( jihadan kabeera). But when the Muslims 
reached to Madina and they became strong 


enough to combat their enemies in the battle 
fields they were ordered to fight their en- 
emies with force for their religion and 
launch a frontal attack in order to safeguard 
their lives whenever required. This consid- 
eration for the gradual implementation of 
the divine commandments is found equally 
both in the Madanite and Meccan revela- 
tions .It is for that reason that in the surahs 
revealed at Mecca many details are not 
found, but in the revelations which came at 
Madina are quite detailed. In Mecca the mat- 
ters related to belief and religious doctrines 
and prohibitions from eating those animals, 
which are/ had not been slaughtered in the 
name of Allah and such other command- 
ments were revealed. 

The second principle that was given due 
consideration in the process of revelation of 
the Quran was a dm liar j (making Shariah a 
source of ease) taking away the cumbersome 
aspects of earlier law's, thus providing re- 
spite to people rather than difficulty. Before 
Islam different religions had imposed sev- 
eral stringent legislations on the people and 
there were such customs and rituals that 
were prevalent, making the life of people 
cumbersome and difficult one. Islam re- 
moved all such self-imposed legislations 
and stringent practices .The superstitions 
and social fetters which had rendered hu- 
man freedom of will meaningless and the 
lives difficult, were abrogated at once .The 
beliefs of the people assigning the stones, 
trees, stars and the ordinary things of the 
world the divine powers and sacrednoss, 
and such other superstitions were attacked 
in the most effective and scathing manner 
.The oppression meted out to the subjects 
by their rulers was also condemned and re- 
jected and instead the idea of justice aAd 
fairplay made prevalent. The shameful and 
horrendous practices like burying the 
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daughters alive and civil wars were banned 
and a marriage of one person with ten or 
more women at a time was vehemently 
prevented. Moreover several concessions 
were given to the people like in the non - 
availability of water ablution with clay was 
made lawful, the breaking of the fasting dur- 
ing the journey was allowed , marriage with 
the widowers was encouraged,the adopted 
sonship was not accorded any religious 
sanctity and such other social and futile 
practices were altogether made null and 
widc.The Quran alludes to the same fact in 
the following manner: - 

“Alladhena yattabicon ar- rasol an- nabey 
al - ‘iimmey 'alladhc yajidon -hu maktob (ati) 
cinda -hum fe at- tawraah wa- al- 'injel 
ya’mur -hum bi - al- macro f wa - yanhaa - 
hum can al- munkar r ua- yuh.ill la- -hum 
at. - t.ayyibaal wa- yuh.arrim calay -him al- 
khabaa’ith wa- yad.ac can -hum ’is.r -hum 
wa- al- aghlaal ' allate kaanat calay - him fa- 
‘alladhcna ‘aamano bi- -hi wa- cazzaro -hu 
wa- nas.aro -hu wa- ittabaco an- nor ' alladhc 
unzila rnaca -hu ‘olaa’ika hum al- 
muflih.on M (7:157) 

" Those who follow the apostle the unlettered 
prophet whom they find mentioned in their 
own (Scriptures); in the law and the Gos- 
pel; for he commands them what is just and 
forbids them what is evil: he allows them as 
lawful what is good (and pure) and prohib- 
its them from what is bad (and impure); He 
releases them from their heavy burdens and 
from the yokes that arc upon them. So it is 
those who believe in him honor him help him 
and follow the light which is sent down with 
him, it is they who will Prosper. "(7:157) 

The reference to the many severe ritu- 
als and obligations laid down in Mosaic 
Law, as well as to the tendency towards as- 
ceticism evident in the teachings of the Gos- 


pels. Thus the Quran implies that those 
"burdens and shackles " intended as means 
of spiritual discipline for particular commu- 
nities and particular stages of man's devel- 
opment, will become unnecessary as soon 
as God's message to man shall have 
achieved its final, universal character in the 
teachings of the last prophet, Muhammad. 

As a corollary to the suspension of dif- 
ficult and cumbersome commandments, the 
responsibility and accountability of man 
was lessened. Such duties were not assigned 
to him and impositions ordained which 
were beyond his capacity. The required 
knowledge about religious affairs was made 
very simple and easy and not beyond the 
reach of an ordinary man. The doctrines put 
forward were acceptable to the people as 
these were devoid of any yerbosity and ab- 
struseness and were with out the philo- 
sophical hairsplitting and question begging, 
which was the characteristics of the most of 
the existing religions. The beliefs about God 
and life hereafter were at the root of the 
whole edifice of Islam. The other command- 
ments pertaining to prayers, fasting, poor 
due and pilgrimage etc. are also very easy 
to be put into action and are well with in 
the capacity of an ordinary man. 

A very glaring example of the same fact 
is the doctrination of the religious demands 
to the delegations that used to come to learn 
religion from the prophet. Because they 
were taught the religious obligations in the 
most easy and simple way. A question, may 
arise in the mind of a student that if Islam 
has made it a policy to make things easier 
for the people by sending down the com- 
mandments in the gradual manner then 
why are there stringent commandments like 
Jihad bil Saif, amar bit Maaruf and Nahy tanil 
Munkar etc etc. still existing in the Quran? 
In answer to these questions it can be said 
that these matters are also to be performed 
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according to the capacity and capability of 
the people and not vice versa. For example 
for launching jihad in the way of Allah re- 
quires at least half of the strength of the 
opponent forces as per Shariah injections in 
normal conditions apart from having a 
standing group of fighters ready to sacrifice 
their lives and possessions for the cause of 
Islam. 

In other words these people should have 
passed through all the important stages of 
lest by offering Daivah to the people after 
they were themselves initiated to the fold 
of Islam or were already fulfilling the de- 
mands of Islam and their faith has imposed 
upon them. In this sense the launching of 
the Jihad will be a stage where all other 
options of peaceful Daivah and preaching 
and propagation of Islam have exhausted 
and there is no other way but to defend ones 
faith against the surmountable pressures 
from the forces of falsehood ,which arc hell 
bent upon eradicating the Islam from the 
surface of the earth by not allowing its 
peaceful preaching or adoption by the 
people. We find that in Mecca the Dawah of 
Islam continued with all the peaceful means 
and methods and there was no armed con- 
flict between the Meccans and the Muslims, 
though all the hurdles were created in the 
way of Dawah activities there as well. The 
arrival of the Prophet to Mediana, however 
brought various new dimensions to the 
propagation of Islam because in Mecca the 
general frame work of Dawah was to change 
the hearts and minds of people, but now in 
Mediana to give way to a more sophisticated 
manner had become possible, as the com- 
munity of believers comprising the Com- 
panions were ready to work in the field of 
implementation of Islamic injections re- 
vealed in Mediana on the Prophet. 

It was in this context that the detailed 


commandments relating to Dcawah of Islam 
to the world communities and propagation 
of Islamic tenets to the whole world were 
revealed there in phased manner during the 
stay of the prophet at Mediana .Now the 
responsibility of inviting all the people to 
Islam was laid on the prophet and his com- 
panions and they were selected for this mis- 
sion. The Jihad and Amar bil Maafruf and 
Nahy an Munkar and such other ostensibly 
stringent commandments when seen in this 
perspective, their tenacity can be appreci- 
ated in a better manner. Thus during the 
period of about 23 years the Quran was re- 
vealed on the Prophet and the purpose of 
the piophetic mission i.e. Iqanuit a l -din was 
accomplished. 

According to Aeysha the first verse re- 
vealed on the prophet was 'Iqraa and accord- 
ing to Jabir it was Ayuhal mudhasir was the 
first Quranic surah. Saying that the first 
verse being actually the 'Iqraa and the first 
surah mudhasir has made the reconciliation 
between these two statements possible, but 
there is no support for this opinion from any 
authentic tradition of the Prophet. 

In the same way there is difference of 
opinion about the last verse of the Quran, 
i.e. whether it is the verse in which the men- 
tion of interest ( rilra ) has been made or the 
one in which mention of debt (dayn)! How- 
ever this in true sense of the word can not 
be called as disagreement because these 
verses were revealed in a systematic and 
phased manner. Moreover the difference of 
opinion in this regard also owes its origin 
to the fact that when any of the companions 
came to know about some of the verse out 
of these verses he took it as the last verse, 
which was not the case. Quran was revealed 
at times with the gladtidings, sometimes as 
a solace in the most trying circumstances 
both for the prophet and the believers, or in 
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response to the questions posed by the poly- 
theists. Ibn Abbas has alluded to this fact 
when he says: - 

Fa kana mushrikoona iza ahdathu shay an 
ahclasa AHahti la hum jaivaban. I.e., when the 
polytheists used to put any question to the 
prophet, Allah would send down reply of 
that in form of a revelation. 

The second point that was considered 
in the process of the revelation of the Quran 
was to give full chance for the people to 
memorize it in order to complete this pro- 
cess with out any difficulty because the 
Quran was being revealed on the people 
who were totally ignorant and who could 
depend but on rote memorization for re- 
membering the Quran, as there was no sepa- 
rate arrangement for writing down the rev- 
elation. 

"It is He Who has sent amongst the Unlet- 
tered an apostle from among themselves to 
rehearse to them His Signs to sanctify them 
and to instruct them in Scripture and Wis- 
dom although they had been before in mani- 
fest error"(62:2). 

In this case if the Quran was revealed at 
a time and at once, the memorization of it 
would have been very difficult for the 
people. Moreover since the Quran was ba- 
sically revealed for the guidance and in- 
struction of the people therefore its under- 
standing and comprehension also depended 
largely on its gradual revelation. For ex- 
ample before every thing else the detailed 
teachings about the belief and faith were 
sent with the explicit arguments in favour 
of Tawhid ( unity of God) and in condemna- 
tion of polytheism. Afterwards the moral 
code of conduct was mentioned with com- 
plete details and perfect practical implica- 
tions of the same. Later on the lawful and 
unlawful was discussed along with the 


subtle dimensions of the corruption, futile 
rituals and useless customs which had pen- 
etrated very deeply in the psyche and lives 
of the Arab people. In this respect too the 
steady and gradual process of implementa- 
tion of the religious commandments was 
warranted and maintained. In the same way 
the difficulties faced by the companions in 
the way of propagation of Islamic faith were 
mitigated by the revelations of the verses 
which served as the solutions to these prob- 
lems. 

A glaring example of the gradual rev- 
elation of the Quran can be seen in form of 
the Surah Acnam in which the fundamen- 
tal principles of belief and faith were re- 
vealed with the details of Tawhid and the 
rejection of polythe/sm apart from making 
mention of lawful and unlawful. 

The basic principles about the worldly 
Affairs had been revealed at Madinah itself 
but the details of religious commandments 
were sent to the Prophet at Madinah. About 
the prohibition of the wine, family structure, 
matrimonial details, rights of wife and hus- 
band, divorce, inheritance etc. are such mat- 
ters that were elucidated in the period of 
Madina. The adultery was in principle pro- 
hibited at Mecca itself, as is indicated by the 
Quranic verse: — 

"Nor come nigh to adultery: for it is a 
shameful (deed) and an evil opening the road 
(to other evils)” (17:32), but the penalty for 
committing adultery was revealed at 
Madina: — 

“The woman and the man guilty of adul- 
tery or fornication, flog each of them with a 
hundred stripes: let not compassion move 
you in their case in a matter prescribed by 
Allah if ye believe in Allah and the Last Day: 
and let a party of the Believers witness their 
punishment. Let no man guilty of adultery 
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or fornication marries any but a woman 
similarly guilty or an Unbeliever nor let any 
but such a man or an Unbeliever marries 
such a woman: to the Believers such a thing 
is forbidden. "(24:2-3). 

However the best and perfect command 
regarding the gradual implementation of 
Divine commandments was the prohibition 
of the wine For the first time its mention has 
been made in one of the surah revealed at 
Mecca, then a mention of it was made in 
Surah Baqarah: — "They ask thee concern- 
ing wine and gambling. Say: "In them is 
great sin and some profit for men; but the 
sin is greater than the profit." They ask thee 
how much they are to spend; say: "What is 
beyond vour needs." Thus doth Allah make 
clear to you His Signs: in order that ye may 
consider. "(2:219) And then in the surah 
Nisaa: — 

"O believers! Do not offer your Salah 
when you are drunk until you know 
what you are saying; nor after seminal 
emission,, except when you are travel- 
ling, unless you wash your whole body. 
If you are sick, or on a journey, or one of 
you has used the toilet, or has had con- 
tact with women (sexual relation with 
wives) and can find no water, then make 
Tayammum: take some clean earth and 
rub your faces and hands with it. Allah 
is Lenient, Forgiving. "(3:43) And finally 
in the surah Maidah: 

"O believers! Intoxicants and gambling 
(games of chance), dedication to stones 
(paying tribute to idols) and division by 
arrows (lottery) are the filthy works of 
Shaitan. Get away from them, so that you 
may prosper. Shaitan desires to stir up 
enmity and hatred among you with in- 
toxicants and gambling and to prevent 
you from the remembrance of Allah and 


from Salah (prayers). Will you not ab- 
stain?"(5:90-91). 

These all details are indicative of the fact 
that in the gradual and steady revelation of 
the Quran the basic purpose behind it was 
to make the divine ordinances and com- 
mands easier for the people. 

cAeysha has explained the same point 
in the following manner: — 

" What was revealed earlier or first included 
the details about the hell and heaven and 
when people became quite conversant with 
Islam then the commands about lawful and 
un-lawful were revealed. Had the command- 
ments prohibiting the drinking of wine been 
revealed in the first instance, the people 
would have said that they would neivr aban- 
don taking of wine or had the command- 
ments prohibiting adultery been revealed in 
the first instance, they would have said that 
they would never abandon taking recourse 
to adultery 

When the Jibril used to come with the 
revelations to the prophet, the Prophet used 
to remember the revelation well, and after 
reading the Quran himself and after remem- 
bering it so well he tried to understand it as 
well. After that he used to preach it and 
communicate it to others and at the same 
time ordered the scribes to write it down 
.The number of the scribes of the prophet 
was according to a view about sixteen and 
according to other forty two. These verses 
were written on the palm tree bark, trans- 
parent stones, pieces of the leather etc. In 
Seerat -l-lraqi Halabi says that there had 
been about forty-two scribes of the Quran 
and famous among them were the follow- 
ing: — 

Hazral Abu Bakr Sadiq (RA), Hazrat Umar 
Ibn Khitab (RA), Hazrat Usman Ibn cAffan 
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(RA), Hazral Ali ( Karam Allah wajhu), 
Aamir Wit Faheerah (RA), Ubay Ibn Kaeab 
(RA), Tliabit Urn Mateen Wn Sltamas (RA), 
Mauwiyah Ibn Sufyan (RA) and his brother 
Yazid Ibn Mauwiyah and Z ayd Ibn Tliabit 
were, in a sense, the permanent employees 
of the Prophet, whose only concern was with 
the writing of the revelation. There were 
many other companions of the prophet who 
were in one way or the other writing the 
Quranic verses on their own and preserv- 
ing them as well. The Quranic portions that 
were prepared during the process of this 
writing of the Quran were kept in the house 
of the Prophet and on the other hand the 
scribes used to preserve copies of them as 
well. 

Following are the various traditions of 
the Prophet (saw), which have been related 
in order to indicate about the concern of the 
Companions of the prophet with the recita- 
tion of the Quran, The different ways of re- 
cital of the Quran, the beginning of the rev- 
elation and its preservation by the selected 
Companions. 

"Yahyn related to me from Malik from 
Ibn Shihab from Urvva ibn az-Zubayr 
that Abd ar-Rahman ibn Abd al-Qari 
said that he had heard Umar ibn al- 
Khattab saying, "I heard Hisham ibn 
Hakim ibn Hizam reciting Surat al- 
Furqan (Sura 25) differently from me, 
and it was the Messenger of Allah, may 
Allah bless him and grant him peace, 
who had recited it to me. I was about to 
rush up to him but I granted him a re- 
spite until he had finished his prayer. 
Then I grabbed him by his cloak and 
took him to the Messenger of Allah, may 
Allah bless him and grant him peace, 
and said, 'Messenger of Allah, I heard 
this man reciting Surat al-Furqan differ- 


ently from the way you recited it to me.' 
The Messenger of Allah, (may Allah 
bless him and grant him peace), said, 
'Let him go.' Then he said, 'Recite, 
Hisham,' and Hisham recited as I had 
heard him recite. The Messenger of Al- 
lah, (may Allah bless him and grant him 
peace), said, 'It was sent down like that.' 
Then he said to me, 'Recite' and I recited 
the Sura, and he said,'It was sent down 
like that. This Qu'ran was sent down in 
seven (different) ways, so recite from it 
whatever is easy for you.' " (Al-Muatta) 

"Yahya related to me from Malik from 
Hisham ibn Urwa from his father from 
A'isha, the wife of the Prophet, (may 
Allah bless him and grant him peace), 
that al-Harith ibn Hisham asked the 
Messenger of Allah, may Allah bless him 
and grant him peace, "How does the 
revelation come to you?" and the Mes- 
senger of Allah, may Allah bless him and 
grant him peace, said, "Sometimes it 
comes to me like the ringing of a bell, 
and that is the hardest for me, and when 
it leaves me I remember what it has said. 
And someiimes the angel appears to me 
in the likeness of a man and talks to me 
and 1 remember what he says." A'isha 
added, "I saw it coming down on him 
on an intensely cold day, and when it 
had left him his forehead was dripping 
with sweat.""(Al-Muatta) 

Narrated Aisha (the mother of the faith- 
ful believers) The commencement of the 
Divine Inspiration to Allah's Apostle was in 
the form of good dreams which came true 
like bright daylight, and then the love of 
seclusion was bestowed upon him. He used 
to go in seclusion in the cave of Hira where 
he used to worship (Allah alone) continu- 
ously for many days before his desire to see 
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his family. He used to take with him the 
journey food for the stay and then come 
back to (his wife) Khadija to take his food 
likewise again till suddenly the Truth de- 
scended upon him while he was in the cave 
of Hira. The angel came to him and asked 
him to read. The Prophet replied, "I do not 
know how to read." The Prophet added, 
"The angel caught me (forcefully) and 
pressed me so hard that I could not bear it 
any more. He then released me and again 
asked me to read and 1 replied, 'I do not 
know how to read.' Thereupon he caught 
me again and pressed me a second time till 
I could not bear it any more. He then re- 
leased me and again asked me to read but 
again I replied, 'I do not know how to read 
(or what shall I read)?' thereupon he caught 
me for the third time and pressed me, and 
then released me and said, 'Read in the 
name of your Lord, who has created (all that 
exists) has created man from a clot. Read! 
And your Lord is the Most Generous." (96.1, 
96.2, 96.3) Then Allah's Apostle returned 
with the Inspiration and with his heart beat- 
ing severely. Then he went to Khadija bint 
Khuwailid and said, "Cover me! Cover me!" 
she covered him till his fear was over and 
after that he told her everything that had 
happened and said, "I fear that something 
may befall to me." Khadija replied, "Never! 
By Allah, Allah will never disgrace you. You 
keep good relations with your kith and kin, 
help the poor and the destitute, serve your 
guests generously and assist the calamity- 
afflicted ones." 

Khadija then accompanied him to her 
cousin Waraqa bin Naufal bin Asad bin 
‘Abdul 'Uzza, who, during the Pre-lslamic 
Period had became a Christian and used to 
write the writing with Hebrew writings. He 
would write from the Gospel in Hebrew as 
much as Allah wished him to write. He was 


an old man and had lost his eyesight. 
Khadija said to Waraqa, "Listen to the story 
of your nephew, O my cousin!" Waraqa 
asked, "O my nephew! What have you 
seen?" Allah's Apostle described whatever 
he had seen. Waraqa said, "This is the same 
one who keeps the secrets (angel Gabriel) 
whom Allah had sent to Moses. 1 wish I were 
young and could live up to the time when 
your people would turn you out." Allah's 
Apostle asked, "Will they expel me?" 
Waraqa replied in the affirmative and said, 
"Anyone (man) who came with something 
similar to what you have brought was 
treated with hostility; and if 1 would remain 
alive till the day when you will be turned 
out then l would support you strongly." But 
after a few days Waraqa died and the Di- 
vine Inspiration was also paused for a while. 

Jabir bin 'Abdullah Al-Ansari narrated 
while talking about the period of pause in 
revelation reporting the speech of the 
Prophet "While I was walking, all of a sud- 
den I heard a voice from the sky. I looked 
up and saw the same angel who had visited 
me at the cave of Hira sitting on a chair be- 
tween the sky and the earth. I got afraid of 
him and came back home and said, 'Wrap 
me (in blankets).' And then Allah revealed 
the following Holy Verses (of Quran): 'O 
you (i.e. Muhammad)! wrapped up in gar- 
ments! Arise and warn (the people against 
Allah's Punishment),' up to 'and desert the 
idols.' (74.1-5) After this the revelation 
started coming strongly, frequently and 
regularly." (Al-Bukhari) 

Narrated Said bin Jubair.Ibn 'Abbas in 
the explanation of the Statement of Allah. 

" Move not your tongue concerning ( the 
Qtinin ) to make haste therewith ." (75.16) 
said " Allah's Apostle used to hear the rev- 
elation with great trouble and used to move 
his lips (quickly) with the Inspiration ." Ibn 
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‘Abbas moved his lips saying, "I am molt- 
ing my lips in front of you as Allah's Apostle 
used to move his." Said moved his lips say - 
ing: "i am moving my lips, as l saw Ibn 
‘ Abbas moving his." Ibn ‘Abbas added, "So 
Allah revealed ‘Move not your tongue con- 
cerning (the Qur’an) to make haste there- 
with. It is for us to collect it and to give you 
(O Muhammad) the ability to recite it (the 
Qur'an)’ (75.16-17) which means that Al- 
lah will make him (the Prophet) remember 
the portion of the Qur'an which was revealed 
at that time by heart and recite it. The State- 
ment of Allah: ‘And ‘when we have recited 
it to you (O Muhammad through Gabriel) 
then you follow its (Qur'an) recital’ (75.18) 
means ‘listen to it and be silent. Then it is 
for Us (Allah) to make it clear to you' (75.29) 
means 'Then it is (for Allah) to make you 
recite it (and its meaning will be clear by 
itself through your tongue). Afterwards, 
Allah's Apostle used to listen to Gabriel 
whenever he came and after his departure 
he used to recite it as Gabriel had recited 
it." (Bukhari) 

Narrated Asim/'I asked Anas bin Malik 
about the Qunut. Anas replied, "Definitely 
it was (recited)". I asked, "Before bowing 
or after it?" Anas replied, "Before bowing." 
I added, "So and so has told me that you 
had informed him that it had been after 
bowing." Anas said, "He told an untruth 
(i.e. "was mistaken," according to the Hijazi 
dialect). Allah's Apostle recited Qunut af- 
ter bowing for a period of one month." Anas 
added, "The Prophet sent about seventy 
men (who knew the Quran by heart) to- 
wards the pagans (of Najd) who were less 
than they in number and there was a peace 
treaty between them and Allah's Apostles 
(but the Pagans broke the treaty and killed 
the seventy men). So Allah's Apostle recited 
Qunut for a period of one month asking 


Allah to punish them." (Bukhari) 

Narrated Anas bin Malik one of the sons 
of Abu Talha became sick and died and Abu 
Talha at that time was not at home. When 
his wife saw that he was dead, she prepared 
him (washed and shrouded him) and placed 
him somewhere in the house. 

When Abu Talha came, he asked, "How 
is the boy?" She said, "The child is quiet and 
I hope he is in peace." Abu Talha thought 
that she had spoken the truth. Abu Talha 
passed the night and in the morning took a 
bath and when he intended to go out, she 
told him that his son had died, Abu Talha 
offered the (morning) prayer with the 
Prophet and informed the Prophet of what 
happened to them. Allah's Apostle said, 
"May Allah bless you concerning your 
night. (That is, may Allah bless you with 
good offspring)." Sufyan said, "One of the 
Ansar said, 'They (i.e. Abu Talha and his 
wife) had nine sons and all of them became 
retentive reciters of the Quran " (Bukhari) 

Narrated Kharija bin Zaid bin Thabit 
said, "When the Quran was compiled from 
various written manuscripts, one of the 
verses of Surat Al- Ahzab was missing which 
I used to hear Allah's Apostle reciting. I 
could not find it except with Khuzaima bin 
Thabit Al-Ansari, whose witness Allah's 
Apostle regarded as equal to the witness of 
two men. And the verse was: "Among the 
believers arc men who have been true to 
what they covenanted with Allah." (33.23) 
(Bukhari) 

Narrated Zirr bin Hubaish I asked Ubai 
bin Ka'b regarding the two Muwwidhat 
(Surats of taking refuge with Allah). He said, 
"I asked the Prophet about them. He said, 
'These two Surats have been recited to me 
and I have recited them (and are present in 
the Quran).' So, we say as Allah's Apostle 
said (i.e., they are part of the Qur'an." 
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(Bukhari). 

Narrated Anas bin Malik (The Caliph 
'Uthman ordered Zaid bin Thabit, Said bin 
AI-As, 'Abdullah bin Az-Zubair and 
'Abdur-Rahman bin Al-Harith bin Hisham 
to write the Qur'an in the form of a book 
(Mushafs) and said to them. "In case you 
disagree with Zaid bin Thabit (Al-Ansari) 
regarding any dialectic Arabic utterance of 
the Quran, then write it in the dialect of 
Quraish, for the Qur'an was revealed in this 
dialect." So they did it. (Bukhari) 

Narrated Zaid bin Thabit 

Abu Bakr As-Siddiq sent for me when 
the people of Yamama had been killed (i.e., 
a number of the Prophet's Companions who 
fought against Musai'ama). (I went to him) 
and found 'Umar bin Al-Khattab sitting 
with him. Abu Bakr then said (to me), 
"Umar has come to me and said: 'Casual- 
ties were heavy among the Qurra' of the 
Qur'an (i.e. those who knew the Quran by 
heart) on the day of the Battle of Yalmama, 
and I am afraid that more heavy casualties 
may take place among the Qurra' on other 
battlefields, whereby a large part of the 
Qur'an may be lost. Therefore 1 suggest, you 
(Abu Bakr) order that the Qur'an be com- 
piled." 1 said to 'Umar, "How can you do 
something which Allah's Apostle did not 
do?" 'Umar said, "By Allah, that is a good 
project." 'Umar kept on urging me to accept 
his proposal till Allah opened my chest for 
it and I began to realize the good in the idea 
which 'Umar had realized." Then Abu Bakr 
said (to me). 'You are a wise young man and 
we do not have any suspicion about you, 
and you used to write the Divine Inspira- 
tion for Allah's Apostle. So you should 
search for (the fragmentary scripts of) the 
Qur'an and collect it in one book)." By Al- 
lah If they had ordered me to shift one of 


the mountains, it would not have been 
heavier for me than this ordering me to col- 
lect the Qur'an. Then I said to Abu Bakr, 
"How will you do something which Allah's 
Apostle did not do?" Abu Bakr replied, "By 
Allah, it is a good project." Abu Bakr kept 
on urging me to accept his idea until Allah 
opened my chest for what He had opened 
the chests of Abu Bakr and 'Umar. So I 
started looking for the Qur'an and collect- 
ing it from (what was written on) palmed 
stalks, thin white stones and also from the 
men who knew it by heart, till I found the 
last Verse of Surat At-Tauba (Repentance) 
with Abi Khuzaima Al-Ansari, and I did not 
find it with anybody other than him. The 
Verse is: "Verily there has come unto you 
an Apostle (Muhammad) from amongst 
yourselves. It grieves him that you should 
receive any injury or difficulty.. .(till the end 
of Surat-Baraa' (At-Tauba). (9.128-129) Then 
the complete manuscripts (copy) of the 
Qur'an remained with Abu Bakr till he died, 
then with 'Umar till the end of his life, and 
then with Hafsa, the daughter of 'Umar 
(Bukhari). 

Narrated Umar bin Khattab I heard 
Hisham bin Hakim bin Hizam reciting . 

Surat-al-Furqan during the lifetime of 
Allah's Apostle, and I listened to his recita- 
tion and noticed that he recited it in several 
ways which Allah's Apostle had not taught 
me. So I was on the point of attacking him 
in the prayer, but 1 waited till he finished 
his prayer, and then I seized him by the col- 
lar and said, "Who taught you this Surah 
that I have heard you reciting?" He replied, 
"Allah's Apostle taught it to me." I said, 
"You are telling a lie; by Allah! Allah's 
Apostle taught me (in a different way) this 
very Surah which I have heard you recit- 
ing." So I took him, leading him to Allah's 
Apostle and said, "O Allah's Apostle! I 
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heard this person reciting Surat-al-Furqan 
in a way that you did not teach me, and you 
have taught me Surat-al-Furqan." The 
Prophet said, "O Hisham, recite!" So he re- 
cited in the same way as I heard him recite 
it before. On that Allah's Apostle said, "It 
was revealed to be recited in this way." Then 
Allah's Apostle said, "Recite, O 'Umar!" So 
I recited it as he had taught me. Allah's 
Apostle then said, "It was revealed to be 
recited in this way." Allah's Apostle added, 
"The Quran has been revealed to be recited 
in several different ways, so recite of it 
which is easier for you." (Bukhari) 

Thus these all traditions of the prophet 
(saw) indicate quite clearly the extensive 
care the prophet and the Companions took 
in order to preserve and safeguard not only 
the text of the Quran but even the methods 
of its recital. Moreover the number of the 
companions who had committed the Quran 
to their memory and their concern with the 
memorization of the Quran under the per- 
petual guidance of the prophet had also 
been vindicated in these traditions. 

Going back to the preservation of the 
Quran we find 'Umar was succeeded by 
'Uthman who ruled for some twelve years 
during which time the Islamic expansion 
continued. He is also known as the caliph 
who had prepared the definitive text of the 
Noble Quran copied and sent to the Four 
Corners of the Islamic world. He was in turn 


succeeded by 'Ali who is known to this day 
for his eloquent sermons and letters, and 
also for his bravery. With his death the rule 
of the "rightly guided" caliphs, who hold a 
special place of respect in the hearts of Mus- 
lims, came to an end. 

Earlie r . Revelatio ns a nd th e Q u r an : a 

Muslim believes in all scriptures and rev- 
elations of God, as they were complete and 
in their original form at the time of their rev- 
elation. Allah, the Creator, has not left man 
without guidance for the conduct of his life. 
Revelations were given to guide the people 
to the right path of Allah and sent down on 
selected people, the prophets and messen- 
gers, to convey it to their fellow men. The 
message of all the prophets and messengers 
is the same. They all asked the people of 
their time to obey and worship Allah and 
none other. Abraham, Moses, David, Jesus 
and Muhammad who were given their 
books by Allah, were sent at different times 
to bring back straying human being from 
deviation to Right Course. The Quran is the 
sacred book of the Muslims. It is the last 
book of guidance from Allah, sent down to 
Muhammad, peace be upon him, through 
the angel Jibraeel (Gabriel). Every word of 
it is the word of Allah. It was revealed over 
a period of 23 years in the Arabic language. 
It contains 114 Surahs (chapters) and over 
6000 verses. 
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Muhkamat and Mutashabiat 

VERSES OF TFIE QURAN 


The Quran deals with man and his ulti- 
mate goal in life. Its teachings cover all ar- 
eas of this life and the here after. It contains 
principles, doctrines and directions for ev- 
ery sphere of human life. The theme of the 
Quran broadly consists in three fundamen- 
tal ideas: Oneness of Allah, Prophethood 
and life after death. The success of human 
beings on this earth and in the life hereafter- 
depends on obedience to the Quranic teach- •' 
ing. The Quran is unrivalled in its record- 
ing and preservation. The astonishing fact 
about this book of Allah is that it has re- 
mained unchanged even to a dot over the 
past fourteen hundred years. No scholar has 
questioned the fact that the Quran today is 
the same as it was revealed. Muslims till 
today memorize the Quran word by word 
as a whole or in part. Today, the Quran is 
the only authentic and complete book of 
Allah. Allah is protecting it from being lost. 


corrupted or concealed. 

Coming to the subject under discussion 
, Abdullah Yousuf Ali translates the verse 
as: — 

"He it is Who has sent down to thee the 
Book: in it are verses basic or fundamental 
(of established meaning); they are the foun- 
dation of the Book: others are allegorical. 
But those in whose hearts is perversity fol- 
low the part there of that is allegorical seek- 
ing discord and searching for its hidden 
meanings but no one knows its hidden 
meanings except Allah and those who are 
firmly grounded in knowledge say: "We 
believe in the Book; the whole of it is from 
our Lord"; and none will grasp the Message 
except men of understanding. "Our Lord!" 
(they say) "Let not our hearts deviate now 
after Thou hast guided us but grant us 
mercy from Thine own Presence; for Thou 
art the disperser of bounties without mea- 
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sure. (3:6) 

Pickhthal translates the verse as fol- 
lows:-"^ it is Who hath revealed unto thee 
(Muhammad) the Scripture wherein are 
clear revelations. They are the substance of 
the Book, and others (which are) allegori- 
cal. But those in whose hearts is doubt pur- 
sue, forsooth, that which is allegorical seek- 
ing (to cause) dissension by seeking to ex- 
plain it. None knoweth its explanation save 
Allah. And those who are of sound instruc- 
tion say: We believe therein; the whole is 
from our Lord; but only men of understand- 
ing really heed. 

'Our Lord! Cause not our hearts to stray 
after Thou hast guided us,-and bestow upon 
us mercy from Thy Presence. Lo! Thou, only 
Thou art the Bestower." (3; 6). Malik, an 
another translator of the Quran translates 
the verse as: - 

"He is the One Who has revealed lo you the 
Book. Some of its verses are decisive - they 
are the foundation of the Book - white oth- 
ers are allegorical. Those whose hearts are 
infected with disbelief follozo the allegorical 
part to mislead others and to give it their 
own interpretation, seeking for it's hidden 
meanings, but no one knows its hidden 
meanings except Allah. Those who are well- 
grounded in knowledge say: "We believe in 
it; it is all from our Rabb." None will lake 
heed except the people of understanding. 
They say: " Our Rabb, Do not cause our 
hearts to deviate now after you have guided 
us. Grant us Your own mercy; You arc the 
Grantor of bounties without measure". 

Maulana Majid Daryabadi has provided 
this translation of the verse: - 

" He it is Who has sent down to thee the 
Book in which some verses arc firmly con- 
structed — they are the essence of the Book: 
and others constmtlar — But those in whose 


hearts is a deviation follow only what is 
consimilar therein, seeking dissension and 
seeking to misinterpret the same whereas 
none knows their interpretation save Allah. 
And the firmly -grounded in knowledge say, 
"we believe in it, it is all from our Lord; and 
none receive s admonition save men of un- 
derstanding '. 135/ 

Thus different translators of the Quran 
have given different translations of the 
terms mutashabiyat and muhkamat. The 
mutashnbiynt verses have been translated 
as consimilar and ambiguous and in their 
meanings while as the translators have 
called muhkamat as fundamental, clear in 
their meanings and basis. The etymological 
study of the terms is also very significant to 
understand the issue under debate. 

To start with, Shubbaha means 136/, to 
make similar. Wala kin shubiha laltum, but it 
was made dubious to them .137/ 

But it appeared unto them (4:157). 138/ 
Tire words shubiha /ahum may bear two 
interpretations: he was made to be like (it) 
or to resemble it; or the matter was made 
dubious or obscure (M.A, L.L). Tashabah, 
perfect tense, meaning became dubious, 
alike, lashabahat, past prefect third person 
feminine singular, meaning became 
consimilar, alike, mutashabian is its Accusa- 
tive case and mutashabien its Genitive, ac- 
tive participle from one of the derived stems 
singular masculine, meaning consimilar and 
Mutashabiat is its active participle a feminine 
plural, meaning also consimilar. In the same 
way mutshibian is active participle, mascu- 
line singular and Accusative case of it mean- 
ing thereby like each other. 139/ 

Ibn Abbas (RA) calls muhkamat the 
verses which are very clear ( mubayinat ) 
about the lawful and unlawful and which 
have not been abrogated and are to be fol- 
lowed, and are the basis of the book (Aslul — 
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al Kitab) and leader {imam) in every com- 
mandment (of the book) which is to be acted 
upon. And the Mutashabiat are the verses 
which have confused the Jews such as the 
disjointed letters (muqatttaat) like Alif Lam 
Mini , Alif Lam Mint Sad, Qaf, Alif Lam Mini 
Ra., and Alif Lam Ra, which are not to indi- 
cate any practical aspects .The people in 
whose hearts there is confusion and deceit, 
like the Jews as Ktaab Ibn As! iraf. Hay Ibn 
Akhtab and Jaddi Ibn Akhtab, try to create 
doubts and opposition for the truth and 
deviation from the guidance by seeking jus- 
tification for their polytheism, infidelity and 
deviation from the true faith and among 
those people who are firm in knowledge are 
people like Abdullah Ibn Salam and his fol- 
lowers who are the people of the wit [aulul- 
al- albab )140/ 

"Mohammed Asad explains this verse as 
follows: -"The above passage may be re- 
garded as a key to the understanding of 
the Quran. The Tabari identifies the Ay at 
muhkamat ("messages that are clear in 
and by themselves") with what the phi- 
lologists and jurists describe as nass - 
namely, ordinances or statements which 
are self-evident (zahir) by virtue of their 
wording (cf. Lisan al-Arab, art. Nass). 
ConsequentlyTabari regards as Ayat 
muhkamat only those statements or or- 
dinances of the Quran which do not ad- 
mit of more than one interpretation 
(which does not, of course, preclude dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding the impli- 
cations of a particular Ayah muhkamah). 
In my opinion, however, it would be too 
dogmatic to regard any passage of the 
Quran that does not conform to the 
above definition as mutashabih 140/ 

There are many statements in the Quran 
which are liable to more than one interpre- 


tation but are, nevertheless, not allegorical 
-just as there are many expressions and pas- 
sages which, despite their allegorical formu- 
lation reveal to the searching intellect only 
one possible meaning .For this reason, the 
Ayat mutasabihal may be defined as those 
passages of the Quran which were expressed 
in a figurative manner ,with a meaning that 
is metaphorically implied but not directly , 
in so many words , stated . The ayat 
muhkamat are described as the "essence of 
the divine writ" ( umm al -kitab) because they 
comprise the fundamental principles under- 
lying its message and, in particular, its ethi- 
cal and social teachings: and it is only on 
the basis of the clearly enunciated principles 
that the allegorical passages can be correctly 
interpreted. 141/ 

Furthermore Mohammed Asad has used 
the word symbolic and allegorical to denote 
Mu t tasshbih .Quoting Zamakhshari, 
Mohammed Asad says that we can appreci- 
ate the ideas which have no counter part, 
not even a fractional one, in any of the ap- 
perception which we have arrived at empiri- 
cally through "a parabolic illustration, by 
means of something which we know from 
our experience, of something that is beyond 
the reach of our perception" {tamthila n li-rna 
nushahid), and according to Mohd Asad thta 
is "the innermost purport of the term and 
concept of al-mutashabihat as used in the 
Quran"142/. 

Thus, the Quran tells us clearly that 
many of its passages and expressions must 
be understood in an allegorical sense for the 
simple reason that, being intended for hu- 
man understanding, they could not have 
been conveyed to us in other way .It follows, 
therefore, that if we were to take every 
Quranic passage, statement or expression in 
its outward, literal sense and disregard the 
possibility of its being an allegory, a meta- 
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phor or parable, we would be offending 
against the very spirit of the divine 
writ" 143/ 

While discussing the verse ...but none 
save [Allah] God knows its final meaning. 
Hence, those deeply rooted in knowledge 
say: 

"We believe in it; the whole [of the divine 
writ J is from our Sustainer -albeit none 
takes this to heart save those who are en- 
dowed with insight." Mohammed Asad says 
that most of the early commentators consider 
that this refers to the " interpretation of al- 
legorical passages which deal with meta- 
physical subjects - for instance, God's at- 
tributes, the ultimate meaning of lime and 
eternity, resurrection of the dead, the Day 
of Judgement, paradise amt hell, the nature 
of the beings or forces described as angels, 
and so forth-all of which fall within the cat- 
egory of al-ghayb, i.e., that sector of reality 
which is beyond the reach of human percep- 
tion and imagination and can not , therefore 
,be conveyed to man in other than allegori- 
cal terms. 145/ 

This view of the classical commentators, 
however, does not seem to take into account 
the many Quranic passages which do not 
deal with metaphysical subjects and yet are, 
undoubtedly, allegorical in intent and ex- 
pression. To my mind, one can not arrive at 
a correct understanding of the above pas- 
sage with out paying due attention to the 
nature and function of allegory as such, true 
allegory -in contrast with a mere pictorial 
paraphrase of something that could equally 
well be stated in direct terms — is always 
meant to express in a figurative manner 
something which, because of its complexity, 
cannot be grasped only intuitively, as a gen- 
eral mental image, and not as a series of de- 
tailed " statements and this seems to be 


the meaning of the phrase, " none save God 

knows its final meaning." 146/ 

Rashid Raza has discussed this subject 
in the context of the rejection of the argu- 
ment of some people who are not able to 
understand the Quranic position about the 
humanness or divinity of Jesus, as the men- 
tion about him has been made that he is the 
spirit of Allah (Rult - ul-Allah ) and His Word, 
which indicate that these verses are 
Mutashabiat the meaning of which have be- 
come a matter of confusion and delusion for 
you, for that reason you have tried to make 
such verses abrogating even the verses 
which are clear ( Muhkam ) which pertain to 
the transcendence of Allah and His 
unity." Relying on the Tafsir of Ibn Abbas and 
Ibn Macsud, Rashid Raza says that muhkam 
verse is abrogating and the Mutashabiat as 
abrogated. Because according to him the 
muhkam verse is very clear in its demonstra- 
tion as the arguments regarding to the Unity 
of Allah, His Power (qudrat) and Wisdom, 
but on the contrary the mutashabih is a verse 
which needs deep consideration and reflec- 
tion ( Tadabbur wa laamul). The former can 
be known by a implicit or explicit argument, 
but there is no such possibility in the sphere 
of mutashabih verses and there is no way to 
comprehend these as the time of the Day of 
Judgement, and the rewards and punish- 
ments on the actions of people. Muhkamat 
are the verses in which Allah has made the 
mention of lawful and prafane, and 
mutshabial the verses which are similar to 
each other in the meanings though differ- 
ent in the wordings. Ibn Jareer narrated 
from Mujahid that Muhkamat are such verses 
in which lawful and unlawful matters are 
mentioned, and the other verses are 
Mutashabiat which are similar to each other. 
Mujahid seems to mean by the A'lidas/iabNit 
those verses in which there is ambiguity or 
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generalizations or indeterminism or all such 
passages that are not practical command- 
ments. Moreover, the verses in which the 
mention of Throne (arsh) Hand of Allah 
(Yadul -Allah,) the Word of Allah ( kalimatull - 
Allah) is made have been considered 
Mutashabiat by most of the commentators 
while as a good number of Quranic exegetes 

sav that there are no verses as Mutashabiat 
* 

in the Quran except those in which the men- 
tion of the unseen matters like life hereafter 
and its conditions and circumstances of re- 
ward and punishment is made 147/ 

Muttasshbih . Quoting Zamakhshari 
Muhammad Asad says that we can appre- 
ciate the ideas which have no counter part, 
not even a fractional one, in any of the ap- 
perceptions which we have arrived at em- 
pirically through "a parabolic illustration, 
by means of something which we know 
from our experience, of something that is 
beyond the reach of our 
perception"(tamthilan li-ma nushahid), and 
according to Mohd Asad this is "the inner- 
most purport of the term and concept of al- 
mutashabihnt as used in the Quran"148/ 

"Thus, the Quran tells us clearly that 
many of its passages and expressions must 
be understood in an allegorical sense for the 
simple reason that, being intended for hu- 
man understanding, they could not have 
been conveyed to us in other way .It follows, 
therefore, that if we were to take every 
Quranic passage, statement or expression in 
its outward, literal sense and disregard the 
possibility of its being an allegory, a meta- 
phor or parable, we would be offending 
against the very spirit of the divine 
writ.149/ 

"Consider, for instance, some of the 
Quranic references to God's Being -a Being 
indefinable, infinite in time and space, and 
utterly beyond any creature's comprehen- 


sion. Far from being able to comprehend 
Him, we can only realise what He is not: 
namely: not limited in either time or space, 
not definable in terms of comparison, and 
not to be conferred within any category of 
human thought. Hence, only very general- 
ized metaphors can convey to us, though 
most inadequately, the idea of His existence 
and activity. "150/ 

Sometimes it seems that Muhammad 
Asad has touched the peripheries of 
Mutazillsm when he takes the verses that are 
allegorical in nature in the metaphorical 
sense as he says that the Quranic references 
to God being "in the heavens" or "estab- 
lished on His throne (al-'arsh)," we cannot 
possibly take these phrases in their literal 
senses, since then they would imply, how- 
ever, vaguely that God is limited in space: 
and since such a limitation would contra- 
dict the concept of an Infinite Being, we 
know immediately , without the least doubt 
,that the "heavens" and the "throne" and 
God's being "established" on it are but the 
figures o speech meant to convey an idea 
which is out side all human experience, 
namely ,the idea of God's almightiness and 
absolute sway over all that exists .Similarly 
/whenever He is described as "all -seeing 
," "all-hearing" or "all -aware" , we know 
that these descriptions have nothing to do 
with the phenomena of physical seeing or 
hearing but simply circumscribe ,in terms 
comprehensible to man ,the fact of God's 
eternal Presence in all that is or happens . 
And since "no human vision can encompass 
Him. "(Quran 6:103), man is not expected to 
realize His existence otherwise than through 
observing the effects of His unceasing ac- 
tivity within and upon the universe created 
by Him". 

Muhammad Asad says further that 
whereas our belief in God's existence docs 
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not -and, indeed, could not — depend on 
our grasping the unfathomable "how" of 
His Being, the same is not the case with 
problems connected with man's own exist- 
ence, and, in particular, with the idea of a 
life in the hereafter; for, man's psyche is so 
constituted that it cannot accept any propo- 
sition relating to himself without being 
given a clear exposition of its purport. "151/ 
According Muhammad Asad the use of 
"metaphors" "parables", "allegories" have 
been made to create a "kind of visualiza- 
tion" of the consequences of one's conscious 
acts and omissions: and such an appeal can 
be effectively produced by means of meta- 
phors, allegories and parables"appealing to 
the intellect and imagination of man. More- 
over it would serve also the purpose of in- 
dication about the "absolute dissimilarity" 
of all that man will experience in this world 
and to also establish "means of comparison 
between these two categories of experi- 
ence." 

" Every Quranic statement is directed to 
human reason and must therefore, he com- 
prehensible either in its literal sense (as in 
the case of the ayat muhkamat) or allegori- 
cally (as in the ayat mutashabihat): ami 
since, owing to the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, neither infinity nor eternity are 
comprehensible to us, itfolloufs that the ref- 
erence, to the infinite "vastness , ' of para- 
dise cannot relate to any thing but the in- 
tensity of sensation which it will offer to the 
blessed.”152/ 

As allegories relating to man's life after 
death in its utter dissimilarity from all 
earthly experiences as well as it's 
unmeasurable intensity are different from 
any thing imaginable, many other Quranic 
symbolic expressions referring to God's ac- 
tivity, owing to limitations of human knowl- 


edge and language can be "circumscribed" 
and never really described. Because as it is 
impossible for us to imagine or define God's 
Being, so the true nature of His creativeness, 
and, therefore His plan of creation — must 
remain beyond our grasp. But since the 
Quran aims at conveying to us an ethical 
teaching based, precisely, on the concept of 
God's purposeful creativeness, the later 
must be, as it were, "translated" into cat- 
egories of thought accessible to man. Hence 
the use of expressions which at first sight 
have an almost anthropomorphic hue, for 
instance, God's "wrath" (ghadab) or "con- 
demnation": His "pleasure" at good deeds 
or "love" for His creatures; or His being 
"oblivious" of a sinner who was oblivious 
of Him; or "asking" a wrong doer on Res- 
urrection Day about his wrong doing; and 
so forth .All such verbal "translations" of 
"Go<^'s activity into human terminology are 
unavoidable as long as we are expected to 
conform to ethical principles revealed to us 
by means of a human language ;but there 
can be no greater mistake than to think that 
these "translations" could enable us to de- 
fine the Undeniable. "153/ 

About one quarter of the Quranic surahs 
are preceded by mysterious letter-symbols 
called muqattaal (" disjointed letters ") or, 
occasionally, fount ill ("openings") because 
they appear at the beginning of the relevant 
surahs .Out of the twenty -eight letters of 
Arabic alphabet, exactly on -half -that is, 
fourteen —occur in this position, either sin- 
gly or in varying combinations of two, three, 
four or five letters. They are always pro- 
nounced singly, by their designation s and 
not as mere sounds -thus: alif lam mini, or 
ha mint, etc. 

There is no evidence of the prophet's 
having ever referred to them in any of his 
recorded utterances, nor of any of his Com- 
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panions having ever asked him for an ex- 
planation. According to Muhammad Asad 
ail surahs prefixed by these letter-symbols 
pen, directly or obliquely, with reference to 
revelation, either in its generic or its spe- 
cific manifestation, the Quran. 154/ 


He quotes the statement of Abu Bakr in 
his support that is as follows: 

" In every divine writ ( kilab ) there is [an 
element of] mystery -and the mystery of the 
Quran is [indicated] in the openings of 
[some of] the snni/is."155/ 


I 
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Asab-i-Nazool -or The Back- 
ground of the Revelation 

of the Quran 


Maulana Maududi, says:'Each revela- 
tion was occasioned by the demands of cer- 
tain circumstances, and had certain pur- 
poses to fulfil. Every surah is so vitally 
linked with its situational background and 
its circumstantial setting that any one read- 
ing a mere verbal translation, divorced 
from its context, would fail to appreciate 
many of the points being made." 156/ 

About the back ground of surah Imran, 
it is said that at the time of revelation of the 
surah, 

"The followers of the Prophet (saw) had 
already encountered fierce Trials and tribu- 
lations, the advent of which had been fore- 
told in Surah 2. Even though the believers 
had won a victory at Badr, a hornet's nest 
had been disturbed, in that all those forces 
in Arabia hostile to the new movement were 


alerted. The Muslims were in a state of un- 
ease and fear. It seemed that the small town 
of Madina, which endured the wrath of 
most of the neighbouring societies, might 
be wiped out completely. The situation also 
aggravated the town's economic position, 
not least because of the dislocation and im- 
balance caused by the large influx of immi- 
grants."157/ 

While as the contents of the surah Taubah 
are related to events arising from the Treaty 
of Hudaybiyah (6 A.H./628C.E). By this 
time this treaty was concluded, the struggle 
that had carried on for six long years had 
begun to bear fruit and Islam had emerged 
as the basis of an organized society. 158/ 
Events that took place on the borders of the 
Byzantine Empire in the north contributed 
to this trend. The prophet (saw) led a thirty 
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thousand strong force against the Byzantine 
army. 159/ 

Seen in this context the Surah Yusuf (Jo- 
seph) relates a story that was revealed to 
achieve two main objectives. Firstly in or- 
der to provide proof that would establish 
Mohammed's claim to be a Prophet. It was 
also significant that the evidence that was 
being provided was proof asked for by the 
opponents themselves rather than proof that 
was volunteered by the Prophet (saw). Thus, 
it was possible to establish by test which the 
prophet's opponents had themselves pro- 
posed, that his source of knowledge was 
revelation rater than hcaisay. This purpose 
is spelled out firstly in verses 3 and 7, and 
quite forcefully again in verses 102-3, 160/ 

In the same manner, while looking at 
surah -Al- Nahl -, there are several pieces 
of internal evidence which suggest the pe- 
riod of the Surah's revelation. For instance, 
verse 41 reads: ' Those who have forsaken 
their homes for the sake of Allah after en- 
during persecution. ...'This verse clearly in- 
dicates that the surah was revealed after the 
migration to Abyssina.'161/ 

Surah Bani Israel indicates that by the 
time this surah was revealed, the Prophet 
(peace be on him) had already spent some 
twelve years-calling people to 
monothe/sm.162/ 

These were circumstances in which the 
prophet's Ascension took place. The present 
surah was revealed following that great 
event, expounding the message which the 
porophet (peace be on him) gave to the 
whole world .163/ 

Surah Al-Kahf was revealed in response 
to three questions that were posed by the 
Makah polytheists. After consulting with 
the People of the Book, they had put these 
questions to the Prophet (SAW) so as to test 
him. As for these questions, they were as 


follows: Who were the people of the Cave? 
What is the true nature of the story of the 
Khidr? What is the story of Dhu al Qamayn? 
All these stories pertain to Judeo- Christian 
history and were scarcely known to people 
in the Arabian Peninsula. The people of the 
Book had selected these stories carefully so 
as to test whether or not any extra ordinary 
source of knowledge was available to the 
Prophet (peace be on him). God subse- 
quently provided adequate answers to their 
questions through the Prophet (peace be on 
him). What is more, He hinted at how each 
of the three stories was significant for un- 
derstanding the situation obtaining in fol- 
lowing points are of special impor 
tance"164/ 

The background of the Surah Maryann 
(19 surah) can be understood in the follow- 
ing manner. 

In Rajab during the fifth year of the El- 
ephant (most probably 615C.E. — E.D), the 
situation became almost intolerable. The 
prophet (peace be on him) told his Compan- 
ions: 'you may now go forth to Abyssina, 
for there is a King in whose realm injustice 
is done to none. It is a land of truth. Stay 
therein till God provides a way -out of your 
affliction.' 165/ 

Central to the Surah Al- Anbiya is the 
ongoing struggle between the prophet 
Muhammad (peace be on him) and the lead- 
ers of the Quraysh. The revelations herein 
being a rejoinder to the doubts Ts and ob- 
jections expressed about the Prophet's claim 
to Messangerslup and his call to believe in 
the Oneness of God and in the Hereafter". 
166/ These were some of the specimen of 
the Shan-l-Nazool of various Quranic surahs 
and verses. 

Shaykh Jalaliudin Al- Sayuti says that 
Al-Jaabari mentions about the subject: - 
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“The revelation of the Quran is of two kinds , 
first, those verses which were revealed car - 
Her, second consist in those which were 
revealed in response to an occurrence 
(waqgaah) or question. 167/ 

There are some people who regard this 
science as possessing only one utility, i.e, it 
can become the history of the Quran, be- 
cause of it is related to the history, which 
has been already over. But these people are 
not right. Because there are several uses of 
it, as the knowledge it makes possible of the 
reason {wajh al- liikmah) which was respon- 
sible for the revelation of that particular 
verse or commandmt.. of S/taeriah 
( taslirciah al- hukm), and it makes the par- 
ticular commandment specified with the 
reason of the revelation for the person who 
regards attention towards this command- 
ment necessary. In this sense as the word 
may be common (taaman) and it could lead 
to make an argument for it's specification, 
in this case when the reason or the back- 
ground is known the specification becomes 
absolutely determined leaving other possi- 
bilities aside. Because the entry of the back- 
ground in the discussion will render it cat- 
egorical, and will not leave any room for 
Ijtihad in this regard and any guess work 
thus prohibited, as has been mentioned by 
QaziAbu BakrAl Baqalani.168/. One of the 
benefits of this science is that it guides us to 
the real meaning of the words or verses and 
removes doubts and suspicions. According 
to Al-Wahidi: - the knowledge of the Tafsir 
of a verse depends on its Qisa and the men- 
tioning of its revelation (background). 

Ibn Daqeeq Al-Eid says that the mention 
of reason of revelation ( sabab-l-Nazool ) is one 
of the firm ways of understanding the mean- 
ing of the Quran (tariq un qawecun fi fahm 
mcaani al- Quran). Ibn Taimiyah says that the 
understanding of Sab-bi- Nazool helps in 


understanding the meaning of a verse, be- 
cause the knowledge of the reason (sabab) 
leads us to the knowledge of the caused 
(mussabab.) For example Marwan bin 
Hakm was not able to understand the mean- 
ing of the Quranic verse La Tahsabanal al 
lazeen - bima atu . He says that if this verse is 
taken to mean that all the people who have 
been given whatever they have been given, 
they are boastful of that, it will indicate that 
their boasting on their bounties is the cause 
of their punishment, then all the people are 
liable to be punished. However, this general 
sense of the verse was not tenable as Ibn 
Abbas told him that this verse was basically 
revealed in the respect of Israelites, who 
were asked by the Prophet about a matter 
that they had hidden. They tried to oppose 
the Prophet and tried to keep silent on the 
matter and felt boastful. In the same way if 
the sabab-l-Nazool of the verse of fa thumn 
Wajhil -Allah is not known the problem will 
be complicated, as these indicate that such 
verses were revealed n connection with the 
voluntary prayers of journey not for gen- 
eral circumstances, or about a person who 
offered prayers with out knowing the direc- 
tion of Qiblah and by analogy directed to 
someside. However later on he came to 
know about the right direction of Qiblah .We 
come to know about a person about whom 
a particular verse was revealed through the 
knowledge of Shani Nazool and the ambigu- 
ous aspect of such verses can also be under- 
stood through the help of it. 

Zumakhshri says in respect of the surah 
Hamzah that though the Shan-I-Nazool of it 
is for a specific person but its application 
can be wide .Ibn Abbas also used to make 
the application wide and not restricted. For 
example in case of the verse about the theft, 
he said that its application is general not 
specific. Zihar verse came in respect of 
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Thabit Ibn Qaiss's wife. And the verse of 
Kalalah about Jabir Bin Abdullah, and in 
ahkamlum bayna hum about Banu Qurazaih 
and Banu Nasayr Nazala Itadhi Aayat fi kada 
Even several reasons for the revelation of a 
verse have been mentioned .169/ 

For example the verses of Zihar was re- 
vealed in connection with Salmah bin 
Sakhar and the verse of liyan was revealed 
with respect to Hilal bin Amaiah and the 
mention of punishment of Qazf with respect 
to cAisha, however these verses are relevant 
to all such and similar cases and applicable 
as well. Ibn Abbas was asked about the 
verse about doecity whether it is specific or 
general in its purport. He said general in 
application. The verse wa sawat janabu nlatqa 
-has been revealed about Abu Bakr, on 
which there is consensus, and on the same 
analogy Fakhruddin Razi has taken the 
verse ina akramakium inda Allah-l- Alqakum, 
because he was the best among all after the 
prophet, while as some of the people take it 
in general sense, which is wrong. 170/ 

The verse in which mention has been 
mad? about yomincena bil jibt wa tagut is said 
to have mentioned Kab bin A1 Ashraf and 
other such Jewish scholars who reached to 
Mecca and found the condition of the Kufar 
after defeat of them at Badar and they insti- 
gated the Polytheists to take revenge and 
fight the Prophet, when they were asked by 
them who is more rightly guided 
Muhammad and his Companions are the 
polytheists, they replied you, despite the 
mention and praises found about the 
prophet in their scriptures.171/ 

Fala wa Rabuka la yoominoona hata 
yuhakamuka fi ma shajara banahum is a verse. 


which was revealed when there was conflict 
between Zubayr and a man from Ansar. 
When the prophet asked Zubayr to first 
water his farm and then leave it for his 
neighbour's land .On this the Ansari said 
that Oh, Prophet of Allah since Zubayr is 
your cousin, you have commanded this to 
be done. Upon listening to this the Prophet 
was not happy. 172/ 

Zarkashi says that we know from the 
companions and their followers that when 
they say that a particular verse was revealed 
for this or that reason, it means that this 
verse relates that matter also. Not that this 
has had been the background of the revela- 
tion of this verse. Because this can be ranked 
among the kinds of the argument on the 
commandment by the verse and not as a 
part of the kind of revelation which came 
as such. 173/ 

The verse in which the mention of 
Amanat was made is related to the proph- 
esy which was made about the Prophet and 
that was being denied. Abdullah Ibn 
Matfsud says that I was moving with the 
Prophet in Madinah and in the hand of the 
Prophet there was a stick and the Prophet 
passed by a group of Jews some of whom 
said we should ask a question to the prophet 
that will be good Then they asked him the 
question about the soul. The Prophet stood 
up after listening to this question and raised 
his head and recited the verse about Ruh (as 
the said verse was revealed (Bukhari) 174. 

Tirmidhi states that the Qureish wanted 
the Jews should tell them about a question 
that they should ask from the Prophet and 
the Jews suggested the question about 
Rn/i.Then the verse about ruh was revealed. 




Nazm Principle in the Quran 


Although the Quran exegesis made by 
the Muslims is predominantly atomistic, 
there have been writers who have tried to 
see in the Quran elements of coherence and 
integration. And nazm is the term that many 
of these writers use to describe such ele- 
ments in the Quran. 

The idea of nazm has basically arisen in 
connection with the discussion on the ijaz 
("inimitability") of the Quran. Muslim writ- 
ers have throughout maintained that there 
is ijaz in the Quran, with the exception of 
people like Husayn Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn 
ar-Rawandi (d. 298/910). However in what 
the ijaz of the Quran is found there had been 
difference of opinion. Nevertheless, there 
are some who thought that this ijaz is con- 
tained in the nazm of the Quran.lt is said 
that Abu Uthman Amr ibn Bahr al-Jahiz 
(163-255/780-869) and Abu Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn Zayd al- Wasiti (d.309/919) 
had written books on the nazm of Quran, 
but the books are not extant. Even books of 
other few scholars are not also accessible 
who have written on the subject. The fol- 
lowing books are worth mentioning in this 
respect. Nazm ad-Durar fi Tanasub al -Ayat 


wa s-Suwar by Ibrahim ibn Umar al-Baqi 
(809-885/1406-1480); Tafsir ar-Rahman wa 
Taysir al Mannam bi Bad M a Yushiru ila Ijaz 
al -Quran by Ala ad- Din Abu L-Hasan Ali 
ibn Ahmad al -Makhdumi al -Mahaimi 
(776-835/1374-1432); and Tafsir Muhammadi 
fi rtibat al -Ayat by Jalal a-Din Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad ibn Nasir ad-Din (d.982/1574). 
Even Sayuti has mentioned about a book he 
himself has written on the subject.175/. 

In the same way there are two views 
about nazm, i.e. there are those who inter- 
pret nazm as some kind of relationship be- 
tween words and meanings, and those who 
understand by it a linear connection exist- 
ing between the Quranic verses, surahs, or 
verses and surahs both. 

The Quranic scholars who lay more 
stress on word-meaning relationship are 
Abu Sulayman Hamd ibn Muhammad al- 
Khattabi (319-388/931-998), the first writer 
who has definitely suggested that it is nazm 
that largely explains the ijaz in the Quran. 
In his book Kitab Bayan Ijaz al - Qurasn , 
Khattabi says that the key to Quranic ijaz is 
Quranic balaghah (eloquence). He says: 

"The Quran is inimitable, in that it em- 


pyrighted 
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ploys the most eloquent words in idea! 
forms of composition ( ahsan nuzum at-talif) 
embodying the truest meanings." Balaghah 
consists of three elements: words, meanings, 
and nazm. However, Khattabi considers the 
element of nazm to be more important than 
the other two .He says: 

"As for the modes of nazm, the need to mas- 
ter them is greater I than the need to choose 
the right words or reflect on the meanings J, 
for they hold words and meanings together , 
and it is by virtue of them that the parts of 
an utterance become well-knit." 176/. 

It seems that Khattabi thinks that nazm 
stands for particular ways in which words 
are arranged in order to put across the de- 
sired meaning. Because the poor arrange- 
ment of otherwise appropriate words would 
impede the clarity of the meaning, no mat- 
ter how clearly the meaning was conceived 
mentally. The Quran is inimitable, as it has 
employed the words that are perfectly 
suited to the meaning it wants to impart, it 
generates ideal nazm or structure. Thus 
nazm is the constituent of balaghah that is 
independent of the other two constituents, 
words and meanings, and that he conceives 
of nazm in terms of word -meaning arrange- 
ment. The Quranic nazm seems to be in in- 
dividual words, phrases, or sentences. 
Mustansir Mir says: - 

"... That he does not, for example, aim to 
show that a series of sentences taken to- 
gether, or an extended passage, might be 
informed by nazm. " 1 77/ 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn at-Tayyib al- 
Baqillani (338-403/950-1013), Abu Bakr Abd 
al-Qahir ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Jurjani 
(d.471/1078), and Abu L-Qasim Mahmud 
ibn Umar az-Zamakhshari .Baqillani has 
provided some details about the actual 


meaning of nazm. As the Quran is charac- 
terized by Badi.Badi is a technical term in 
Arabic and denotes that branch of balaghah 
which deals with the use of literary devices 
like mutabagah (contrasting pairs) tajnis 
(paronomasia), Baqillani says after discuss- 
ing these terms in detail that in these aspects 
the Quran can not be imitated. Since l>adi is 
related to finally to effective communication 
in this way in a sense it can be said that even 
Baqallani regards nazm as the "unique rela- 
tionship that the Quran establishes between 
words and meanings. 

For Jurjani Nazm is the only proof of or 
fundamental proof of Quranic ijaz. He says 
in his Ar-Risalah ash-Shafiyah that: -The 
(Quranic) challenge was that they (Arabs) 
give expression to any thought they liked 
but in such a way that the product should, 
in point of nazm, either compare with the 
excellence of the Quran or approximate that 
excellence. "178/ It is Nazm that makes the 
Quran inimitable and it is Quranic nazm 
that Arabs failed to match. 

Nazm according to Jurjani is the relat- 
ing of the words to one another in a way 
that establishes between them a causal con- 
nection. Thus, in Arabic, words may be re- 
lated to one another in three ways: noun to 
noun, noun to verb and particle to a noun 
and a verb. But the order in which words 
are arranged is determined, or ought to be 
determined, by the order in which meanings 
exist in the mind of the speaker. In order to 
achieve perfect translation of ideas into 
words, it is necessary to adhere to the rules 
of grammar. By grammar Jurjani means not 
simply the inflectional endings of words, as 
he claims most grammarians before him 
took grammar to be, but also grammatical 
structures in which the positions of the 
structural components arc significant =1 
which tarif (definiteness) and tankir (indefi- 
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niteness), taqdim (preposing) and takhir 
(postposing), hadhf (ellipsis) and takrar (rep- 
etition) etc are meaningful and must be reck- 
oned with. Jurjani calls these aspects of 
grammar maani an - naliw (grammatical 
meanings) and makes an understanding of 
them a prerequisite to the appreciation of 
nazm. Words should serve as vehicles to 
thought Jurjani calls them as awiyah li /- 
maani (receptacles for meanings.). He has 
expanded the scope of grammar thus. 179/ 

(Zamakhshari in the introduction of his 
Tafsir, says while expressing the gratitude 
to Allah, kaiaman muallafan munazzaman (a 
well -composed and well-knit discourse), he 
also seems to believe that the itjaz of the 
Quran lies in the nazm of the Quran. Apart 
from the points which have been discussed 
by Baqillani and Jurjani about nazm, he, 
however, lays much emphasis on the suit- 
ability of Quranic words to Quranic ideas, 
and also deals with the structure of the 
Quranic sentences and tries to bring out the 
relation between the verses of a passage. 
Like Jurjani, Zamakhshari also conceives of 
nazm in grammatical -rhetorical terms, 
though in more complex way. 

Thus Khattabi presents the idea that 
nazm constitutes balaghah, and balaghah 
explains Quranic ijaz, Baqillani elucidates 
nazm in the terms of badi,trying to estab- 
lish that the Quran is free from the imper- 
fections that destinguish Arabic poetry. 
Jurjani thinks that the grammatical mean- 
ings to be constituting nazm ,and in the ex- 
planation relies on Arabic poetry and refers 
to the Quran relatively infrequently. 
Zamakhshari cites extensively from Arabic 
poetry ,and shows how the Quran exceeds 
the highest standards of human eloquence 
.He also established nazm relationships that 
are subtler and more complex than found 
in any of the other three writers. 


The word used by Zarakshi for the in- 
terrelationships between the Quranic verses 
is munatibat (pi munasubah), though a diffi- 
cult one and attempted only by very few 
scholars like Razi. 

Razi is the first scholar who has applied 
the idea of nazm to the whole of the Quran, 
as according to him most of the lataif of the 
Quran are yielded through the nazm of this 
or that verse and criticizes certain interpre- 
tations of the Quran if, in his view they vio- 
late the nazm of the Quran. 

Rnzis' method of establishing nazm in a 
Quranic surah consists in showing how 
verse 1 of the surah leads to verse 2, how 
verse 2 is related to verse 3, and so on until 
an unbroken linear connection between all 
the verses of the surah is established. Some- 
times Razi seeks to connect surahs in simi- 
lar fashion. He uses nnmasibal for denoting 
nazm, wajh an - nazm . 

Mawdudi talks of nazm that in the 
Quran the central thesis of the Quran and 
the subject matter of the Quran is man, and 
it revolves around him. Muhammad 
Mahmud Hijazi talks of the "topical unity" 
in the Quran. Fazlur Rahman says that the 
Quran possesses a cohesive out look on the 
universe and life. 

But according to Farahi school of 
though the basic nazm unit in the Quran is 
the surah. Every surah has a central theme 
called amud, around which the entire surah 
revolves .The amud is the unifying thread 
in the surah, and the surah is to be inter- 
preted with reference to it. 

Not only is every surah a unity, there is 
logical link between all the surahs as they 
follow one another in the present Quranic 
arrangement .The surahs fall into nine 
groups, and each group is, like a surah, a 
unity. Every group begins with a Makkan 
surah and ends with a Madinan surah. 
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A surah may have parenthetical verses 
in it, which means that sometimes its verses 
will be connected with one another at one 
or several removes. In a surah groups, like- 
wise, there may be a surah that is supple- 
mentary to the preceding one, which means 
that two surahs may be connected with each 
other at one remove. Although Amin Islahi 
takes over the design of Quranic nazm as 
presented by Farahi. But he makes a few 
changes in it. 

First, he classifies the surahs into seven 
rather than nine groups. Further, he regards 
all surahs, with the exception of a few, as 
paired. The important point is that, for 
seven -fold division and for the surah pair- 
ing, Islahi seeks to adduce evidence from 
the Quran itself. 

Second, according to Islahi, in each of 
the seven-surah groups, the Makkah and 
Madinan surahs form distinct blocks, with 
the Makkan block proceeding the Madinan. 
That is, the Makkan "contains no Madinan 
surah and the Madinan" contains no 
Makkan surah. This distinction is significant 
in the eyes of Islahi. Farahi does not insist 
on this distinction. 

Third, Islahi thinks that each of the 
seven-surah groups treats all the phases of 
Islamic movement as led by Muhammad in 
Arabia, though the emphasis in each group 
is different. This idea, in this form, is not 
found in Farahi. 180/ 

"Of these several differences between 
the Farahi-Islahi principle and the tradition- 
ally held principles of Quran exegesis, the 
most significant pertains to nazm: while 
other scholars make no mention of nazm as 
an exegetical principle, Farahi and Islahi not 
only regard it as one, they regard it as a prin- 
ciple of supreme importance. The constitu- 
ents of nazm according to Farahi are three: 
order, proportion and unity. Basically, Islahi 
takes over Farahi's nazm framework, but 


makes a few changes in it. Both Farahi and 
Islahi believe that it is a nazm that, by pro- 
viding a definite context for Quranic verses, 
yields the correct interpretation of the 
Quran. 

He says in the introduction of his Tafsir 
that he wants to show the interrelatedness 
between the Quranic verses and to identify 
the meaning of a particular verse in the light 
of the identical verses and has tried to delve 
deep in the depths of each verse to unearth 
its meaning and after reaching to the mean- 
ing to articulate every verse in the light of 
Shariah and reason. Farahi claims that he is 
not follower of any other person in the iden- 
tification of nazm. The difference in the 
tawil of the Quran owes its origin to the neg- 
ligence of the people about nazm in the 
Quran. Because had the people kept the 
nazm of the Quran before them and had 
they identified the umud of the surah or 
central idea, there would have been no dif- 
ference in the tawil. In that case there would 
have been no difference in the tawil and all 
the people would have come under one ban- 
ner and raised the same voice. Muslims in 
that case would have held the rope of Allah 
very strongly. But when they reached to the 
situation which was its antithesis, and 
people left the rope which was called by the 
Quran as hablil ala at Matecn and which could 
never be invaded by falsehood and they 
considered it as disintegrated there was no 
way out of this dissension and conflict. The 
result was that every group started inter- 
preting the Quran in his own way and tried 
to mould the meanings of it as he wishes. 
Because it is the nazm of kalam, which leads 
to the right direction of the speech and the 
only way to reform, the innovators and the 
people who transgress, the Speech of the 
Allah (The Quran) can thus be safeguarded 
from their erroneous interpretations and 
distortions.181/ 




Abrogation in the Quran — 
Some Reflection on old 
and new Perspectives! 


F.Malik translates the verse about abro- 
gation as follows: Wc do not abrogate any 
of Our verses of the Qur'an or cause it to be 
forgotten except that We substitute it with 
something better or similar; don't you know 
that Allah has full power over everything"? 
(2: 106) 

Pickhthal translates the verse as: 

"Such of Our revelations as We abrogate 
or cause to be forgotten, we bring (in place) 
one better or the like thereof. Krwwest thou 
not that Allah is Able to do all things ?" 
Abdullah Yusuf Ali has this translation of 
the verse: - "None of Our revelations do We 
abrogate or cause to be forgotten but Wc 
substitute something better or similar; 
Knowest thou not that Allah hath power 
Over all things?" 


Ibn Manzoor has given the definition of 
Naskh that it means actually the copying 
from the original source word for word 
( ikl it abb uka kiban an kitabin harfan hi harf) and 
it also means removing of some thing and 
bringing a different thing on its place and 
when it is said that a verse has abrogated 
another verse ( nassakha al-aayata bil a a yah, it 
indicates that the commandment it contains 
has been removed.)- The Arabs use to say 
nasakhatil al-shamasu al-dhil or nasakhatil al - 
rehu asaral-a-ilii/ar meaning thereby that the 
wind has changed the rubble or debris of 
the countries. 182/ 

The root of Nasikh wa Mansukli is 
Nasahkha, as we say Nasahkha, yansuklnt, 
naskhan, meaning thereby to rule out, abro- 
gate, to copy, when it is said nansakhu (Im- 
perfect tense, first person plural) meaning 
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thereby we abolish. , While as nastansakhu 
(imperfect, first person, plural), means we 
transcribe and when it is said kuna 
nastansikhu it means we used to transcribe 
and the noun of that will be miskhatun .For 
example the Quran says: -"When the anger 
of Moses was appeased he took up the tab- 
lets: in the writing thereon was guidance 
and mercy for such as fear their 
Lord. "(7:154)" And in the inscription 
thereon was guidance and mercy."(7:154) 
183/ 

Raghib Isfahani says that the real mean- 
ing of al-Naskh is to remove one thing and 
bring another thing in its place, for example 
as the sunshine brings about tire shadow or 
vise versa or the old age that replaces youth 
etc. Some times we understand by it just 
abolition as the Quranic verse has it: - 
"Never sent We a messenger or a Prophet 
before thee but when He recited (the mes- 
sage) Satan proposed (opposition) in respect 
of that which he recited thereof. But Allah 
abolisheth that which Satan proposeth. Then 
Allah establishcth His revelations. Allah is 
Knower, Wise;"(22:52), thus Allah abolishes 
the confusion which the devil intends to cre- 
ate. 

But sometimes the word is used just in 
the positive sense, and at times both (the 
negative and positive) meanings are con- 
veyed by its usage, in this way the meaning 
of mmsikul al-Kitab will be that We abolish 
one commandment and reveal another in its 
place. In the present verse the words nasakU 
and insa have been defined by some 
Mufasirin as to prevent from acting upon 
commandment or abolishing the verse from 
the hearts of people and others think that it 
is actually derived from the proverb 
(mahazvara) of nasakhtu al-Kilab the meaning 
of which is to transcribe book and indicates 
that what ever verse is being revealed or its 


revelation is delayed for a particular time 
the better than this or similar verse is rev- 
eled by Allah on its place 184/ 

Lugat-ul-Quran mentions that the mean- 
ing of Naskh is apart from abolishing some- 
thing and removing to replace or to make 
redundant or to change the form. This abol- 
ishing of any earlier commandment and 
bringing another commandment on its 
place, although the earlier commandment 
may be abolished by the subsequent one or 
its form is changed from one to another type 
or sometimes only the new commandment 
is brought to fore and the earlier command- 
ment still remains there, as copying some- 
thing from a book, in which the book from 
which something is copied still remains 
there. But there are matters in which the 
actual thing is removing and to preserve the 
next thing is also called Naskh, however 
there is no relation with the first thing as 
the matter of recording of the human actions 
in the record books (aamal ttamah), because 
though the actions have already finished 
still remain there 185/ 

According to Muhammad Ali Sabuni the 
Jews blamed the prophe* Solomon (AS), in 
the same way they have accured Prophet 
Muhammad (Saw) on many occassian and 
criticized the Quran and imagined that the 
speech of Muhammad (saw), (because in 
their view it is he who created it and) then 
claimed its being from Allah as has been 
narrated that the Jews used to say: don't you 
feel surprised about the Prophet, he firstly 
commands his Companians about a matter 
then prohibits them from if. and commands 
differently saying something today and re- 
cedes back from it next day therefore in 
their view they wanted to claim that the 
Quran is the Speech of Muhammad which 
he speaks on his own and which contradicts 
its own contents. Therefore this verse was 
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revealed. 

The accusations of the Jews can be seen 
in the context of abrogation of the Quranic 
verses, because several verses of the Quran 
and commandments of Shariah were abro- 
gated -in this context it has been clarified 
that this abrogation of the commandments 
of Allah is effected for the benefits and fa- 
cility of the servants, which entails the ben- 
efits of the world and hereafter.and this ab- 
rogation is commanded by Allah Himself 
and can't be attributed to the Prophet as was 
claimed by the Jews. The Quran has already 
rejected the claims of the Jews in this man- 
ner: - 

" When VVt’ substitute one verse in favor of 
another to clalroratc with different examples 
- and Allah knows best what He reveals in 
stages - they say: "You are but a forger." 
The fact is that most of them do not under- 
stand. "(16:101) 186/. 

Yusuf Ali: 

"When We substitute one revelation for an- 
other and Allah bunas best ivhat He reveals 
(in stages) they say, " Thou art but a 
forger" .but most of them understand not ") 

This verse was revealed in response to 
a doubt that the Jews tried to implant in the 
minds of the Muslims. If both the earlier 
Scriptures and the Quran were revelations 
from God, why was it — they asked — that 
new ones in the Quran had replaced the in- 
junctions found in the earlier Scriptures? 
How could the same God issue divergent 
injunctions? Furthermore, they expressed 
their amazement at the Quranic indictment 
of the Jews and Christians for having al- 
lowed part of the revelation to be forgotten 
and lost, pointing out that it was impossible 
that the Divine revelation should be erased 


from human memory.187/ 

In all this the motive of the Jews was not 
to know the truth but to cast doubt on the 
Divine origin of the Quran, In refutation 
they are being told that Allah is the Abso- 
lute Sovereign Being and has unlimited au- 
thority both to abrogate previous injunc- 
tions and to cause people to forget the in- 
junctions He wants them to forget. How- 
ever, Allah assures that whatever He abro- 
gates or causes to be erased from people's 
memories is replaced by something equally 
or even more beneficial. 188/ 

In the context of the earlier scriptures, 
there had been the process of abrogation 
quite prevalent. For example in the Sharciah 
of Yaqcub the marriage with two real sis- 
ters was allowed, even his two wives were 
two real sisters. But the Sharciah of Moses 
abrogated this privilege. In the Sharciah of 
Noah all the walking animals were allowed 
to be used for eating purposes. But in the 
Shariah of Moses the eating of many animals 
was made unlawful. In the Sharciah of 
Moses there was general permission of di- 
vorce, but in the Sharciah of Jesus, until the 
allegation of adultery is proved against a 
woman, there was no possibility of divorce. 
189/ 

Or as Ibrahim was first ordered to 
slaughter his son but later on he was 
stopped from implementing this command. 
Or as Moses first commanded Israelites to 
kill the persons who had worshipped calf 
but later revoked his order in this connec- 
tion. (Qurtabi). In this sense it is no alter- 
ation in the actual knowledge of Allah, but 
rather leading the servants from one type 
of worship to another, from following one 
commandment to another in their own in- 
terest and for their good, vindicating 
thereby the divine wisdom and the com- 
plete authority Allah has on the creations. 
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(Huwu naqlu -il-ibad min ibadl-I-ila ibadat ,wa 
hit km ila hukmiti, lizarbi -al-maslahatah 
, izlui mill ilnkmal ilu :va kamali-mamlikalihi). 
Qurtabi does not accept the theory that 
taklisees (specification ) from aam 
(commonnlity)does not indicate the mean- 
ing of Naskh as believed by some people.The 
Islamic scholars have regarded abrogation 
of difficult by easy commands possible in 
the context of the Quran,as the witness of 
ten by two ,but the abrogation of easy com- 
mand by a severe one is also found feasible 
in this regard like the abrogation of the fast 
of Ash lira and limited days (at/a man 
maadudah ) by the complete month of 
Ramadhan but some times similar com- 
mand has been abrogated by the similar or 
equal command like the alteration of the 
Qiblah . However some commands were 
changed with out an alternate command on 
its place like offering for secret talks, 
(sada^qal -ul-Nnjwa). The Quran can abro- 
gate the Quran. The cautious scholars of Is- 
lam allow that the corroborative reports of 
Sunnah can abrogate Quran, as indicated by 
the hadith that for a inheritor there is no 
will, as indicated by Malik. But Imam Shaafi 
and Abul Farj Malilki has also not accepted 
this view. But Qurtabi regards the first view 
as more feasible as both are the streams 
stemming from the same origin though 
names are different. However the Qiyas can 
not abrogate the Quran, as Qiyas is not sup- 
posed to go against the nass (Qurtabi). 
Qurtabi has also alluded to the fact that this 
verse was revealed to dispel the doubts cre- 
ated by the Jews, when the Muslims directed 
their faces towards Kaabah during their 
prayers. This verse in his view is of very 
great significance in the respect of the 
Quranic commandments (ayatun uzma fil-al - 
ahkam). 

From a different angle the promulga- 


tion of one law after another was necessi- 
tated under two conditions. Hither a situa- 
tion called for a suppression of an existing 
law or an existing law had fallen into des- 
uetude or been forgotten and needed to be 
revived in some form. But the sunnat of Al- 
lah or His way is that every new law deliv- 
ered is an improvement on the previous one. 
That is the demand of evolution or of the 
process of perfection. 190/ 

The Quran disapproves of idle disqui- 
sition in respect of simple and clear regula- 
tions. According to Maulana Majid 
Darynbadi the abrogation mentioned here 
pertains to the Quran or the earlier revealed 
Books. Moreover the word ayah which has 
been used here has several meanings, like, 
a sign, token, or mark, by which a person 
or thing is known. 

It also means the miracle, a wonder of 
God, an example, a warning, a verse of the 
Quran, or of the former Scriptures. Explain- 
ing the theme further the writer says that 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in the doc- 
trine of certain laws, permanent and univer- 
sal, and enacted by the same law-giver, spe- 
cially during the course of the promulga- 
tion of that law. The Quranic Revelation has 
been avowedly gradual. It took about 23 
years to finish and complete the Legislation. 
Small wonder, then that certain others, last- 
ing replaced certain minor laws, admittedly 
transitory, and eternal. Even Divine laws 
may be subject to Divine improvement, just 
as is every object and phenomenon in the 
physical universe of His creation .It must 
be, however, clearly understood that the 
doctrine of abrogation applies to ‘law’only, 
and even there to those of minor or second- 
ary importance. Beliefs, articles of faith, 
principles of law, narratives, exhortations, 
moral precepts, and spiritual verities, — 
none of these is at all subject to abrogation 
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or repeal. "The abrogation has one impor- 
tant purpose to serve, i.e it brings in its wake 
such commandments which are "better 
suited to the exigencies of time and 
place. "Moreover the phenomenon of the ab- 
rogation brings this fact to home that Allah 
"alone is the Arbiter and Law -giver. He can 
enact or revoke whatever He wills. None 
there is to hamper or obstruct His preroga- 
tive."191/ 

Almost Same views have been expressed 
by Maulana Shabir Ahmad Usmani 192/ 
and Hafiz Slahuddin Yousuf after discuss- 
ing these points have added some more de- 
tails like the following: - 

"The Naskh verses are of three types, one 
is that a verse is to abrogate a verse in- 
dicating thereby the change of one com- 
mandment by another. Second sense of 
Naskh is that a verse was abrogated but 
not its recitation. It means that words of 
the abrogated verse have been kept in- 
tact and the subsequent commandment 
is also present in the Quran i.e. the ab- 
rogated and the abrogating verses both 
are present in the Quran. However there 
are verses the recitation of them has not 
remained in tact, but the application is, 
as, for example the commandment that 
when "a married man and woman com- 
mits adultery they will be stoned to 
death. "(Mi/ta Imam Malik). 

In this verse the mention of the third 
type of abrogation, which has been men- 
tioned is found and in ma nansakhu min 
aayalin the second and in thenie mmsiha the 
first type of abrogation respectively 193/ 
Ibn Abbas (RA) has a very important 
point here to mention that is that with the 
Naskh Allah sends Gabriel with a better and 
more beneficial ( anfa'au ) than the abrogated 
one and easier (ahwanu) so far as the practi- 


cability of it is concerned, but so far the re- 
ward, utility and action is concerned there 
is no difference between the two, i.e abro- 
gating and abrogated. 194/ 

According to Amin Ahsnn Islahi, the 
accusations of the Jews can be understood 
in the backdrop that they were thinking that 
with the abrogation of earlier revelations 
Jews will also be replaced with the Muslims 
and Muslims instead of the Jews would be 
made the leaders of the world. Therefore 
they wanted to create confusions in the 
minds of Muslims and create problems for 
the onward progress of Islamic Daiixih. Be- 
cause the abrogation of Torah was tanta- 
mount to the fact that the so-called uphold- 
ers of the Divine Mission were to be re- 
placed (as they could not preserve the in- 
tegrity) as the custodians of Divine Mes- 
sage.195/, because this part of the verse that 
"don't you know' that Allah has full power 
over everything" indicates that Allah by 
providing the Jews the Shariah has not sur- 
rendered His authority ( ikhtiyar ) and power 
( qudrat ), indicating thereby that He is not 
going to give any other community His new 
Shariah or will not make any changes or 
amendments in it or renovate it, especially 
in the situation when the Jews have already 
ruined the real purport of it. Therefore it is 
being brought to the notice of them that Al- 
lah, contrary to their assumptions is the Sov- 
ereign, full of authority and He can use His 
authority always with His infinite wisdom 
and discretion. 196/ 

Islahi considers this verse related to the 
abrogation of earlier religions in the light 
of the context and consistency of the Quran 
principles. Because the main objection of the 
people of the Book was that when the Quran 
regards four books as divinely in origin, 
then why does it talk about their abroga- 
tion. The Quran has actually replied this 
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question." 

The Quran indicates that the abrogation 
is to be seen in the light of the principles 
'from better to the best' or in the other words 
it is the compliance with the promise of Al- 
lah, which He made with Moses and Jesus 
that He will send His last Prophet who will 
perfect the Shariah of Allah and will pro- 
mulgate lawful (taibat) and prohibit the un- 
lawful {khabai/th) and will relieve people 
from the restrictions, which they were over 
burdened with at that time. "197/ 

Here we have to take care of the follow- 
ing points: - 

Since the Shariah in its evolution had 
reached to the present stage of progress to 
meet the demands of human nature. Be- 
cause Allah has made human nature such 
that it attains to perfection in gradual pro- 
cess and with the training of it by stages, in 
order to become entitled to receive divine 
Shariah and His religion in its perfect form. 
Though before reaching to this stage, man 
had received a religion, which no doubt was 
Islam, (submission before the will of Allah), 
however this in its external and apparent 
form the Shariah was structured on the pat- 
terns of the mental, societal cultural and 
collective requirements of the period, needs 
of this particular epoch hence fulfilling the 
all the subtle niceties of it had become ex- 
plicitly clear to it, and the human reason 
reached to its maturity, getting freedom 
from the clutches of sensuous controls and 
ritualistic bondage , tribal fetters and na- 
tional barriers, now man could think with 
out the binding of ail such shortcomings. 
But when the constant training and nurtur- 
ing of this nature had reached to the stage 
of progress where Islam appeared in the 
most natural and exemplary form before the 
world and made its strides and changed the 
course of history. 


At this point of history man was given 
the gift of Islam which is in total conformity 
with human nature. It was this progress of 
man in these spheres that warranted the 
abrogation of several aspects of earlier 
Shariahs and thus Islam appeared in the 
most natural and exemplary form before the 
world 198/ 

Most of the commandments of Torah are 
a clear evidence of the fact that their rev- 
elation was made possible in the context of 
the circumstances which where fluid. , wait- 
ing for the stage of fruition for a new sea- 
son .It was Islam which provided the atmo- 
sphere for such fruition. For example the 
drinking was prohibited for the custodians 
of worship houses, which was an allusion 
in a subtle way that the wine is going to be 
prohibited for all people, as it is against the 
piety and purity. Islam in this first step de- 
clared consumption of wine prohibited at 
the time of offering prayers (as it was not 
allowed at this time) and later on with the 
passage of time it was completely made 
unlawful. The prudent among the believers 
had gauged at the first announcement about 
the wine that with the passage of time the 
wine is going to be prohibited and they had 
even abandoned consuming wine .In the 
same way there were commandments re- 
garding the eatables and their lawfulness 
and unlawfulness, some of them were pro- 
hibited because of the national and commu- 
nity taste of Israelites or were prohibited in 
a way to punish them for their unnecessary 
questions they asked their prophets or the 
futile hairsplitting they were fond of. For 
example, the fats of camel or some portions 
of the slaughtered animal were prohibited 
for them. These prohibitions seemed by 
their very nature to be temporal and to be 
terminated at a particular period of time. 
Since these prohibitions were against the 
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human nature, therefore these were to be 
abolished in due course of time .The decla- 
ration of Islam that 'all the pure and nice 
things ( taibat ) have been made lawful', ab- 
rogated all such restrictions. 199/ 

Moses and Jesus had already made al- 
lusions, in a very subtle way about this fact. 
The statements that are found in Torah in 
this regard are indicative of the fact that the 
Israelites were now reluctant in of taking 
any further responsibility, therefore Allah 
had promised them that a prophet like 
Moses will be raised from among their 
brethren and the religion will thus be com- 
pleted by his prophethood. 

The Quran has also alluded to this fact 
in the following verses:- 

“He said: I smite with My punishment 
whom I will, and My mercy embraccth all 
things, therefore I shall ordain It for those 
who ward off (ezhl) and pay the poor due, 
and those zvho believe Our revelations; 
Those who follow the messenger, the Prophet 
who can neither read nor write, whom they 
will find described in the Torah and the Gos- 
pel (which arc) with them. He will enjoin 
on them that which is right and forbid them 
that which is wrong. He will make lawful 
for them all good things and prohibit for 
them only the foul; and he will relieve them 
of their burden and the fetters that they used 
to wear. Then those who believe in him, and 
honor him and help him, and follow the light, 
which is sent down with him: they are the 
successful (7:155-156) 

The another aspect of the reply is that 
the abrogation is consistent with the de- 
mands of renovation of religion. Since the 
Jews and Christians had forgotten a portion 
of their Shariah, from this forgotten portion 
whatever Allah liked was revived in the new 
Islamic religion so that the essential reli- 


gious guidance which was last because of 
the negligence of the custodians of divine 
law, will be made renovated in a preserved 
form and the portion of it which in the wis- 
dom of Allah was regarded necessary was 
removed therefrom and at its place equiva- 
lent and similar commandments were re- 
vealed. 

The word insa has been used and attrib- 
uted to Allah in this verse, which means that 
they were made to forget some portion of 
the divine book and this is according to the 
divine wisdom, as these people showed 
complete irresponsible attitude towards the 
Shareiah law, therefore they were entitled 
to such treatment from their Lord. But since 
the Shartfiah of Allah is the common wealth 
of all the nations, people and communities 
of the world, therefore as Islam perfected 
Sharciah by the commandments which 
could meet the requirements of the particu- 
lar period ,in the same way it also revived 
the forgotten commandments and neglected 
ones and provided the similar command- 
ments on their place 200/ 

The third aspect of Naskh was in the con- 
text of purification of Shariah. Since the 
Sharciah was made a target of several dis- 
tortion, innovation, and embellishments by 
the innovators and misguided lots, the men- 
tion of which has been made in surah Hajj: 
"Never sent We a messenger or a Prophet 
before thee but when He recited (the mes- 
sage) Satan proposed (opposition) in respect 
of that which he recited thereof. But Allah 
abolisheth that which Satan proposeth. Then 
Allah establisheth His revelations. Allah is 
Knowcr, Wise."(22:52) 

Seen from this angle the Naskh is a great 
means of checking and removing the inno- 
vations and falsehood that has been ap- 
pended with the divine books and the reli- 
gious Sharciahs by the corrupted and mis- 
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guided persons of all hues throughout the 
annals of history. 

The prophets in every age have tried to 
remove these aberrations from the divine 
messages and purify and purge the shareiah 
from all these innovations and to establish 
the actual divine writ. . Most of the proph- 
ets who came to the fore before Prophet 
Muhammad were not bringing any new 
them, and their mission rather being to reno- 
vate the earlier shariahs and purge these 
from all the embellishments and append- 
ages attached to these by the unscrupulous 
people and bring them back to their origi- 
nal shape and form. The Muslim 
community's ulama are now responsible for 
purging the shareiah from all possible in- 
novations and accretions whatever may be 
there to bring the people to the pristine 
originality of Quran and Sunnah. Islam 
made the correction in the spheres of the 
distortions which were made by the people 
of the book in the divine teachings and ab- 
rogated these aberrations and revealed the 
actual position of the divine writ. Follow- 
ing are some examples: 

In the doctrinal sphere the Christians 
and Jews added several beliefs to their reli- 
gions, the Quran has corrected these. The 
Christians believed that there are three gods 
instead of One or they made God one among 
the three (trinity) or the Jews believed that 
they are the favorites of God and His sons 
or their belief that God was fatigued by the 
creation of the heavens and earth.Therefore 
He took rest on the seventh day or their 
flaim that their God has taken from them a 
pledge that unless a prophet is supported 
by a fire which may descend from the skies 
to eat it (a sacrificial meat) they will not 
believe in him till then or as they suggested 
that Moses's hand was inflicted with lep- 
rosy . The Quran corrected all such errone- 


ous beliefs and brought the actual facts to 
fore ground. 

In the same way the Jews tried to justify 
their deviant ways and corrupt behaviour 
by attributing several unscrupulous asper- 
sions on the character of their prophets in 
their religious scriptures, which made the 
very behaviour of the prophets vulnerable 
to all type of accusations. The Quran has 
absolved the prophets from all such vilifi- 
cation and from the invectives cast on their 
great moral character and presented their 
lives in the best and actual form after re- 
moving all the immoral embellishments 
with which these were portrayed by the 
Jews 201 / 

In the respect of the actions and prac- 
tice, the Jews had adopted and added to 
their religion such innovations and heresies 
which had no religious basis whatsoever. 
For example, their behavior meted out to the 
prisoners of their own community or their 
treatment about interest and usury or the 
behaviour of Christians about pigs and 
strangulated animal's flesh and its lawful- 
ness. 

Not only this, they had even distorted 
the historical episodes and the real happen- 
ings and presented them in their choicest 
manner in order to justify their perversions. 
For example they had tried deliberately to 
hide the details about the history of Ktwbah 
and its construction by 1 lazrat Ibrahim (AS) 
trying thereby to snap all historical connec- 
tions between Knabah and Ibrahim in order 
to facilitate the way for the denial or distor- 
tion of the prophesies about the Frophet 
(SAW) in their books .In the same way they 
tried to tamper with the details about 
Hazrat Ismael and Hajira in their Books .All 
such distortions, interpolations and twist- 
ing of the facts and things ,were strongly 
modified by the Quran, and reveaied the 
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real facts in this respect by unveiling the 
truth from the misgivings created by 
them. 202/ 

In this way according to Amin Ahsan 
Islahi the mention found in the verse of 
Surah Biujrah is all related to the earlier reli- 
gions and it seems evident also as well. 

Discussing the subject of Naskh in the 
context of the Quran, the author says, how- 
ever, that in this respect there are three 
views. There is a group of people who not 
only believe in the abrogation rather stretch 
its use to a very vast area. Another group 
altogether denies any possibility of Abro- 
gation in this respect. Yet there is a third 
group of people which confines abrogation 
to only few verses or commandments of the 
Book. 

The group of people who believes in the 
liberal sense of abrogation hold that we can 
accept Naskh at all such places where some 
thing is making some other thing which is 
common specific or vice versa or makes any 
implicit as explicit. But at such occasions, 
according to the author, it is preferable to 
reconcile between common and specific or 
explicit and implicit commandments, which 
can be easily effected. 

About the second opinion that there is 
no Naskh at all in the Quran, because the 
commandments of the Shariah are depen- 
dent on the circumstances, and the com- 
mandments which have been abrogated 
have been abrogated because of the change 
in the circumstances during which these 
were revealed, in case the circumstances will 
be similar, in that case the same command- 
ments will be applicable once again .In that 
case the commandments which are ostensi- 
bly abrogated are not in right sense of the 
word abrogated,but remain applicable in 
the similar conditions. The upholders of this 
view say that since the evolution of the Is- 


lamic Sharciah has had been gradually from 
the easier to the difficult commandments 
therefore whenever the circumstances de- 
mand to turn back to easier commandments 
,the turn to it will be an act quite in confor- 
mity with the nature of the Shariah .But 
there are several flaws and inconsistencies 
in such a view point according to Amin 
Ahsan Islahi . 

First this claim itself is not plausible 
that in the initial stage the Sharciah was 
easier or lenient and latter became tougher. 
Because the ponderous thought on the 
Quran shows that contrary to this viewpoint 
there are several divine commandments 
which were difficult in earlier stage and lat- 
ter became easier and their evolution was 
from difficult to easier ones. For example the 
commandments about the prohibition of the 
wine and fasting show that there was evo- 
lution from easier to difficult command- 
ments, but there are commandments which 
show that there was the reverse trend and 
the devolution was from difficult to easier 
ones. As for instance, the night prayer and 
the number of fighters in the Islamic war, 
whose number has been increased [from one 
against two and one hundred against two 
hundred instead of ten against one hundred 
and twenty against two hundred.]? More- 
over, in this case the conditions prevailing 
during the prophetic and our times have not 
been kept in view also. When the prophet 
invited people to the religion of Allah, the 
Islamic teachings were totally new and 
strange, the number of the companions was 
very limited also, people were immersed in 
the customs and rituals of the paganism, 
from which their freedom seemed most dif- 
ficult. On the contrary our conditions are al- 
together different. Muslims are in millions 
in their numbers and the Islamic command- 
ments are not strange or something unfa- 
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miliar for the believers. Therefore under the 
analogy that the commandments of that 
period may be made applicable on modern 
times is in no case feasible. 

This view also invests credencnce to the 
deviations of the people who want conces- 
sions and are not serious in following the 
commands and dictates of the Shariah due 
to the pervertedness of their natures and 
obliterated perception about religion. It will 
provide a safe passage for them and there 
will be no way to persuade them to follow 
the Sharciah commandments in this way. In 
modern times people under this plea will 
easily try to get concessions in respect of 
fasting, prayers, penalties for drinking al- 
cohol and punishment for the fornication 
and adultery etc. [citing the analogy of ear- 
lier days of Islam in Mecca and Madina) 
under the guise of Ijtihad rendering the re- 
ligious foundations vulnerable to all sorts 
of distortions and misrepresentations. Un- 
der such circumstances like in the past the 
modern people are already trying to make 
such experiments. Under the disguise of 
such interpretations many innovators have 
tried to make lawful many a prohibited 
things by Sharciah and with the passage of 
time the very idea of the unlawfulness of 
these things has eluded these people 203/ 

So far as the third view is concerned i.e. 
some of the Quranic verses are abrogated, 
seems most plausible. In this respect we can 
say that whichever commandment of the 
Quran is abrogated, Ihe Quran itself abro- 
gated it. Thus both the abrogated and the 
abrogating commandments are present in 
the Quran itself. Because any command- 
ment of the Quran could be abrogated by 
the Quran only. Some jurists think that the 
Quran could be abrogated by a hadith also. 
But this view is not acceptable to Amin 
Ahsan Islahi. 


Secondly, all such abrogation has taken 
place only in the context of the command- 
ments (ahkam) and laws ( qawanin ), not in the 
spheres of beliefs (aqaid) and faith related 
matters (immiiyat), or in the fields of moral- 
ity related items or qualities or basic truths 
and various episodes, [which are estab- 
lished beyond any shadow of doubt). Be- 
cause these matters are not such in nature 
which could warrant any change or modifi- 
cation with the passage of time or changes 
in circumstances. But so far the change or 
modification in any commandment is con- 
cerned, and tne Sovereign who wants to 
enact any such change or modification, it 
will not lead to any discrepancy at all, nor 
will it harm the spirit of the law, rather it 
may strengthen it. 

Thirdly the abrogation does not take 
place for the reason that there was any lack- 
ing on the part of divine law, which war- 
ranted the modification or change in previ- 
ous laws or commandments. But it owes its 
enactment to the natural weaknesses and 
shortcomings on the part of servants rather, 
as some times they are in need of gradual 
process and steady implementation of com- 
mandment in order to become mature 
enough to become receptive to this or that 
law. Since Allah is the most gracious to His 
servants, therefore He maintains this 
gradual process in the revelation of such 
commandments. 

This process of gradual revelation has 
taken care of several things .For example, 
some times the initial conditions of the so- 
ciety were such that in the beginning such 
that in case of a particular commandment, 
only a general or specific command was 
made, but when the society reached to its 
maturity, this initial and specific command- 
ment was replaced by a more perfect and 
final verdict. For example, in the beginning 
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for the safeguard of the rights of the inheri- 
tors, the commandment pertaining to will 
(wasiet) was revealed, in the same way for 
controlling the adultery a pancayat type of 
penalty was recommended, or in the mat- 
ter of making the fraternal bonds between 
the Ansar and Muhajirin, the brotherhood 
was given a legal touch apart from making 
it a moral bond as well. But when the Is- 
lamic society was established on the firm 
foundations and it had achieved the re- 
quired vigour, the perfect and final com- 
mandments regarding the inheritance, pen- 
alty for adultery etc were sent to replace the 
earlier transitory and rudimentary guide- 
lines. 

In the same way, some times in accor- 
dance with the demands and requirements 
of human nature, the laws and their revela- 
tion was gradually controlled and main- 
tained before reaching of the people, to their 
completion where the human nature could 
imbibe those laws. A good example of that 
is the prohibition of the wine, which was 
very favourite to the Arabs, therefore in ear- 
lier phase its use was made unlawful at the 
times of prayers, in the same way the com- 
mand of the observing fast was very diffi- 
cult for the people of warm climate country 
like Arabia, therefore in the earlier stages 
the non -observance of fasting during a 
journey and sickness could be compensated 
by giving ransom. But once the people were 
getting patterned on the practice of these 
matters, the commandments pertaining to 
the complete prohibition of the wine or the 
full course of fasting was prescribed dur- 
ing RmuaJhan and the abolition of the pro- 
vision of ransom was sent. However, in the 
exceptional cases the earlier command- 
ments may remain also valid for the people 
who are entitled to the concessions under 
the Sharciah laws, however with a very lim- 


ited permission. 204/ 

Sometimes it also happened that the 
prophet was allowed to act upon the com- 
mandments of the earlier Sharciahs for a 
time being, but later on this permission was 
abrogated and a new and permanent com- 
mandment was given within Islamic 
Sharciah itself. The glaring example of this 
matter can be seen in the change and adop- 
tion of Qibla. 'The purpose of such command- 
ments was to put the Muslims to the test 
whether they are steadfast in their obedi- 
ence to Allah and the prophet or to their old 
and cherished traditions instead. This test 
was a type of training in itself. 

In the same way sometimes, the circum- 
stances demanded more stress on the aspect 
of perfecting the quality instead of quantity 
that despite the less number of the follow- 
ers of Islam, they were prepared to take 
more responsibility on themselves and to 
enable them to do more work for the cause 
of Islam and nurture better talents thereof. 
In the earlier stages the Muslims were gen- 
erally commanded to offer the mid night 
prayer {tahajud) with out any discrimina- 
tion), one believer was made entitled to 
fight ten infidels, before indulging in a pri- 
vate /thing in charity secret talk with 
prophet to give something as a charity. But 
when the Muslims increased in their num- 
bers and the timely purification of the col- 
lective character of them was achieved in 
some degree, these matters were brought to 
the level of their general application, which 
was fixed for these in the Shariah. 205/ 

Badawi says that these verses were re- 
vealed in response to the allegations of the 
Jews or pagans when they objected that 
Muhammad is commanding to his compan- 
ions something at times and later on pro- 
hibits from the same by giving different di- 
rectives. And according to the commenta- 
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tor the meaning of the Naskh is to change 
the form of a thing {Surat) and confirm it in 
some thing else as we say that nasakhatil-al- 
2/7 lil shamas, which indicates actually that 
the sunshine has replaced the shadow. And 
insa he thinks has been used in the sense of 
removal (of something] from the heart {izhab 
an - al - //aJid»). Ibn Mamir has recited the 
nimsikh as ansakha meaning thereby that we 
command. 206/ 

According to Bndawi the new com- 
mandment after the abrogation of the ear- 
lier one is always for the benefit and good 
of the servants (bima huwa khayrun lil Ibad fil 
nafah wal sazvab ow misliha fil al sazvab). Be- 
cause the commandments and the verses 
have been revealed for the benefit and fa- 
cility ( masalih ) of the servants and for the 
completion of their selves, and to work as a 
sort of mercy and bounty of Allah, which 
keeps on changing from one time to another 
and from one person to another person as 
in the matters related to the economy, be- 
cause it is quite possible that a thing may 
be useful at one time but not so at other 
time. According to Badawi this verse is cat- 
egorical about the validity of abrogation. 
However, he thinks that the Sunnah can not 
abrogate the verses of the Quran. 207/ 

There are scholars like Abu Muslim 
Isfahani (Muhammad ibn Bahr, d.323.A.H.), 
a Mutazilite and Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
among others who do not accept the theory 
of abrogation of Quranic verses. According 
to Abu Muslim the abrogation is valid only 
in the context of the earlier revealed books 
like Torah and Gospel and their command- 
ments like belief in the Sabbath, or directing 
ones face towards east and west while of- 
fering prayers. He says further that the 
claim of people that when the word ayah is 
used in its general sense we understand 
from it the verses of the Quran and nothing 


other than this, can be easily refuted as ac- 
cording to him, the word ayah is a common 
word and is applicable to all the arguments 
[not being confined to the Quranic verses 
only]. In the same way Imam Fakhruddin 
Razi does not believe that this verse of 
Baqarah is definite in order to explain abro- 
gation in the Quran, however he accepts the 
validity of the abrogation theory on the ba- 
sis of another Quranic verses like "And 
when We put a revelation in place of (an- 
other) revelation, — and Allah knoweth best 
what He revealeth — they say: Lo! Thou art 
but inventing. Most of them know 
nol"(16:101) and"Allah abrogates and con- 
firms what He pleases - with Him is the 
Master Copy of the Book." (13:39). However 
Sir Syed does not accept the possibility of 
abrogation in the Quran even on the basis 
of these verses quoted by Razi in support 
of his claim, though he thanks Razi for hav- 
ing endorsing Sir Syed the view that this 
verse of Baqrah does not prove possibility 
of abrogation of the Quranic verses. Never- 
theless, Sir Syed accepts the abrogation of 
the earlier books especially the Shariah of 
Moses (Shariah -I-Musawi), which has now 
been replaced by Shariah of the Prophet 
Muhammad ( Shariah-I-Muhammadiah ) or in 
the words of Syed, "the commanmrents of 
the Shariah of Moses were changed into the 
Shariah of the Prophet Muhammad (saw) or 
those orders of Shariah of Moses which were 
forgotten by the Jews. 208/ 

Since in the view of Sir Syed the tenac- 
ity of abrogation is not there, therefore no 
question arises about the abrogation of any 
of the Quranic verse by any hadith which 
may even be most authentic and of collabo- 
rative nature. 209/ 

However he considers authentic hadith 
entitled to serve as an explanation of the 
Quran. 
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However Maulana Sanaullah Amratsari 
has brought a very important point to our 
notice that the significance of abrogation can 
only be understood in the context of refor- 
mation of society and individuals. Since the 
old and established customs or habits can 
not be eradicated in one go, therefore the 
reformer has to adopt a gradual and wise 
course for making reformation, effective 
however the change in the prescriptions in 
this respect will never be tantamount to the 
shortcoming or lack of knowledge on the 
part of the reformer. He always remains 
knowledgeable about the conditions of the 
people who are prospective subjects of ref- 
ormation. It actually is the matter of time, 
which is given full chance to facilitate the 
reformation, hence there remains scope for 
changing the prescriptions like a prudent 
physician who is every time conscious about 
the efficacy of the medicine he has sug- 
gested with a deep consideration of period- 
icity in the treatment. It may be valid only 
on the part of people for whom the refor- 
mation is applicable that they may take it 
final, but not the agent who is bringing 
about this reformation through the phased 
prescriptions in form of commandments. 
Giving some tenable instances the author 
says that in the initial stage of Islam, the 
prophet (Saw) had prohibited people from 
visiting graveyards, but after reformation 
they were allowed to visit the graves (Mus- 
lim). In the same way to curb the miserli- 
ness, people were commanded earlier not 
to keep the meat of animal sacrifices in their 
homes for more than three days, which was, 
however, allowed later on or the people 
were told not to use those utensils for the 
purpose of eating and drinking water, in 
which wine was served earlier, but later on 
they were permitted to use them. However, 
the author is not happy with the people who 


are in hurry to prove the abrogation of the 
Quranic verses in an unqualified manner. 
Therefore he recommends the study of Shah 
VVali Allah Delhvi's Al-Faauzul- al Kabir. 210/ 

Maulana Abdul Satar, Muhadith 
Oehlavi writes that to deny the abrogation 
in the Quran is equivalent to the denial of 
the divine authority 211/. 

The Jews by objecting to the possibility 
of abrogation in Torah, were emboldened to 
critise Jesus as he was declaring several of 
the commandments of Torah as abrogated 
and later on criticized even the Quran that 
it contained Naskh and Mansukh verses in 
it. However, the Quran categorically denied 
their views and said that Allah has full con- 
trol on every thing and may command any 
thing at will whenever He intends to do the 
same. 212/ 

A modern commentator of the Quran 
has discussed some very important aspects 
of Naskh and Mansukh by explaining the pro- 
cess in ideological and philosophical con- 
text. The gist of his views is that there have 
had been two ways of bringing changed in 
a society. One is by violent ways and means 
as we find in the case of revolution of France 
and Communist revolution, which were 
brought to fore in a little span of time and 
changed all the values of perennial times in 
twinkling of an eye. Human blood was shed 
to the extreme. French revolution started 
with the pompous slogans like Freedom, 
Fraternity and Equality, but such campaigns 
of hatred and animosity were launched that 
all the relations between human beings be- 
came strained and lawlessness prevailed 
every where. The communist revolution 
brought into its wake the permissiveness, 
anarchy that even the sexual relation was 
considered as common as drinking from a 
glass of water or going to latrine because it 
last all its pristine sanctity and halo of mod- 
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esty. Contrary to it in China Mao prepared 
his nation for forty years and made them 
ready for accepting the revolutionary 
changes and in this respect it seems that he 
followed the method of Prophet 
Muhammad (saw), but when he too made 
hurry or haste, (and as this revolution was 
not aided by the divine mandate as well), 
like Leap Forward movement and cultural 
revolution, it resulted in anarchy in the so- 
ciety. The great leaders like Lenin and Mao 
could not make their revolutions a success 
by their hast}- approach in launching them. 

But contrary to these revolutions the 
greatest revolution of human history was 
that of the Prophet Muhammad who 
brought about this revolution gradually and 
laid much emphasis on the basic beliefs and 
by implementing the necessary obligations 
like prayers and fasting etc.and preparing 
the ground for social and moral reformation 
in a phased manner. For example the wine 
and gambling was banned in a gradual 
manner not abruptly, and the revelations 
pertaining to the matters related to marital 
relations and divorce were sent /revealed 
in a way that the community of believers 
was prepared for receiving those instruc- 
tions with out any reservations. The prin- 
ciples of Tnlif-l-Qalb and training of heart 
and mind first was kept at the root of in- 
structions in the Quran. Therefore some 
verses were abrogated after some time af- 
ter their implementation and later on bet- 
ter and more comprehensive or at least simi- 
lar verses being given to them so that the 
wheel of progress keeps on moving and no 
anarchy is witnessed. This gradual process 
in the revelation was warranted so that on 
the one hand individually a man progresses 
from the stages of endorsement to belief and 
submission, and from submission to com- 
plete servitude and from there to the high- 


est pedestals of saliheen and sadiqeett , and on 
the other the Muslim society proceeds to 
achieve the goals of the exemplary model 
society of believers and welfare state of men 
of faith. The principle of abrogation was 
governed by this wisdom, so that the items 
which were once at the level of cognition 
will be shaped into action and since Allah 
has knowledge of all the beneficial things 
and items apart from being in full control 
of all the affairs of the universe and life will 
reveal the verses which are suitable for the 
training of His servants, without being con- 
strained by the vagaries of time contrary to 
the orthodox belief of Jews who could never 
visualize a change in the revelation,thereby 
limiting the unfathomable power of 
God. 213/ 

The abrogation of the Quran is related 
with the social need that has been fulfilled 
by the revelation of the Quran. Moreover 
since the Quran claims to be going to fulfil 
the needs of the universal nature and has 
provided the reply to the problems. There- 
fore, the Shariah of Islam had to abrogate 
all the previous Shariahs, which were given 
to humans for fulfilling the timely, racial, 
geographical or such other requirements. 
These matters and some other points were 
such which would instigate the Jews and the 
hypocrites to object to the very process of 
Naskh. However, throughout Islamic history 
there had been total agreement on the te- 
nacity of abrogation of the Quranic verses 
among all the Muslim groups from the very 
beginning. 214/ 

It was Abu Muslim Isfahani who for the 
first time talked about impossibility of ab- 
rogation in the Quran. However the Com- 
panions and their followers were taking the 
abrogation in the sense of specialty 
(takhsces), but later on takhsees was removed 
from the meaning of Naskh and it was used 
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for different meaning. 215/ 

In jurisprudence, however the meaning 
of the Naskh will be that " Naskh is the oc- 
currence of such a Shariah argument which 
should have occurred after any Shariah 
commandment and the purport of which is 
different from the earlier commandment" 
(Wfl Hu tv a (An Yurddu Daleelu-Shariaha 
mutarakhyan an daleel- l-shariahi muqtaziyan 
khilafa hukmihi 226/ 

Zamakhshari has also endorsed the pos- 
sibility of Abrogation on the basis of the 
verses of Baqarah (verse: 106) and Nahal 
(verse: 101). About the Naskh mentioned in 
Naltal, Zamakhshari says that here the 
change of one verse by another is meant and 
about Baqarah he says that here complete 
removal is meant by Tanscckh and its place 
second or different verse is kept and about 
insa' he says that it means to make to forget 
from the hearts, because Zamakhshari some 
times tries to take different meaning of insa 
which implies delaying of commandment or 
verse and its removal made possible with- 
out bringing some other verse at its place 
217/ 

In case of the verse of Baqarah he wants 
to say that abrogated verse is such a verse 
of which both words and application or one 
of the two is removed according to divine 
scheme , whether its replacement is pro- 
vided or not. Allah, provides a better alter- 
native to His servants in form of a verse, the 
following of which brings more or equal 
reward for the people 218/ 

Thus according to Zamakhshari Naskh 
has the following meanings: - 

1. Any verse being abrogated in words 

2. Any verse being abrogated in recitation 
only 

3. Any commandment being abrogated 
but the recitation of the verse remains 
in tact. 


4. Recitation is abrogated but the com- 
mandment remains in tact. 

5. Some times an addition is made on the 
verse that abrogates the verse, which is 
called by him as addition to the verse 
219. 

Moreover according to Zamakhshari 
only the Quran can abrogate Quran as the 
purport and tone and tenor of the verse also 
indicates. However he believes that even a 
corroborative Itadith ( sunat-i-makhsufah 
mutazvalirah) can abrogate the Quran. So for 
Ijmah, Qiyas or such a haditli that is not cat- 
egorical and certain can not be entitled to 
abrogate the verse of Quran. 

Since the revelation of Quran and send- 
ing of the Shariah is full with the benefits 
for the servants of Allah, therefore some 
times abrogation becomes necessary, be- 
cause what was beneficial yesterday may 
not be so today in changed circumstances. 
Since Allah is well aware about the welfare 
and needs and requirements of the crea- 
tures, He in His infinite wisdom changes 
one commandment by another. The basic 
motive behind Naskh is to achieve some ref- 
ormation or ease for people, therefore it is 
never fraught with difficulty or hardship 
( mashaqat ) for them. It is for the same rea- 
son that the following four principles have 
been kept in view while making abrogation 
in the Quran. 

1. A difficult verse or command was abro- 
gated with a simple one. 

2. A difficult command has been abrogated 
with a difficult one. 

3. A difficult command has been abrogated 
by a difficult one. 

4. A simple command is abrogated by a 
simple command. 220/ 

According to Subhi Salih from the indi- 
vidual mannerism to national and collective 
customs and rituals about all aspects of life 
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was the subject matter of revelation. Islam 
made consideration of delay and interval, 
because this was the best course than a hur- 
ried succession of revelation, which could 
lead to anarchy and chaos. According to him 
the knowledge of Naskh and Mansukh is a 
type of the example of the gradual and 
steadiness of the revelation. The knowledge 
of this science convinces us about the divine 
origin of the Quran and its being the book 
of Allah, whatever He wishes and wills is 
there and what does not. He removes at will, 
in this respect even the prophet has no say. 
The Naskh in a sense is copying from the 
Preserved Tablet ( luh-i - Mah/ooz ) in the 
words, which were revealed, on the prophet 
in different phases. There is no other mean- 
ing for which the word Naskh has been used 
apart from the use it is prevalent among the 
Arabs. Therefore the actual meaning of the 
Naskh will be as follows: - 

“Because of some argument from 
Sharciah, a commandment may be abro- 
gated or suspended (does not remain appli- 
cable), is called Naskh". Since in Arabic the 
word Naskh is used in the sense of remov- 
ing and replacing something. 221/ 

The Quran can abrogate Sunnah as we 
find in the matter of the fasting of Ashura 
that was abrogated by the command of the 
fasting of Ramadhan .A hadith can abrogate 
other hadith. 222/ 

Abu Muslim has tried to limit the mean- 
ing of Naskh to the sense of specificity and 
not abrogation to evade the allegations from 
various quarters, but the scholars of Islam 
have made difference between Naskh and 
Takhsees. On the other hand the people who 
believe in abrogation they have extended its 
sphere to unlimited number of verses and 
have exaggerated in this respect too. Some- 
times they have included the verses that 
specify the meaning of the Quranic verses 


among the abrogated verses. They have 
gone to the extent of including the abrogat- 
ing verses, which in their view, are them 
selves included among the abrogated 
verses. For example they say that the verse 
lakum dina kuni wa li a-din, was abrogated 
by other verse i.e. faqtulu al-mushrikin and 
even this verse abrogated by another verse 
of surah Taubah , i.e. hata yutu jixyah utt yadin 
t va hum sagroon. They have committed a 
strange contradiction says Subhi Salih, by 
saying this because the verse relating to 
jizyah pertains to the People of Book and not 
the pagans, therefore it can not become 
Naskh for/a< 7 fi//:< al-mushrikin as they have 
claimed.223/ 

The upholders of theory of Naskh went 
to the extent and said that there are only 43 
surahs in which no mention of Naskh has 
been made, implying therefore that the ba- 
sic thing is Naskh not the surahs with out 
Naskh.224/. 

But according to Subhi Salih the real, 
basis of the Book is Ahkam (adm Naskh) and 
not otherwise. But when some verse or com- 
mand is established on the basis of evident 
arguments as abrogated, there must be no 
hesitation in accepting the same. For ex- 
ample Sayuti has confined the number of 
abrogated verses only to 21 verses. But there 
is still difference of opinion about the ac- 
tual number of such verses. In this way it 
seems that the number of the abrogated 
verses remains only 19.225/ 

Subhi Salih has limited the number of 
the verses that are abrogated to only ten. 
226/ 

(The literal meaning of Naskh is remov- 
ing something, but the definition of it in Is- 
lamic Sharciah will be the 'suspending of a 
commandment of Shariah on the basis of a 
argument of Sharciah' (Rafu 1-al-hukm-i- 
Shariah-i-bi -dalil-i-AI-shariahi) 227/ 
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The most important subject on which 
Shah YVali Allah has written in his very im- 
portant book Al-Fauz Al-Kabir Fi Usui Al- - 
lafsir is the problem of abrogation in the 
Quran, calling the subject itself as the most 
"difficult thing". However, according to 
Shah Wali Allah the usage of the word 
among the companions was "grammatical" 
one, namely the removal of one thing by 
another. 

He says: 

" The meaning of abrogation, according 
to them, is removal of some of the qualities 
of one verse by some other verse whether 
the removal be due to the fact that the time 
for action upon the abrogated verse has 
come to an end or the reason may be the 
diversion of the speech from the unexpected 
meaning to the expected one, or because of 
the mention of some restriction which was 
only accidental or the reason may be the par- 
ticularization of the general or the cause be 
the explanation of what differentiates the 
textual (mausus) and the one which is plainly 
anological ,or, it may be due to the eradica- 
tion of the pagan customs or the abrogation 
of the Preceding law (Shariat). Thus ,the sub- 
ject of abrogation is very vast and it stands 
to reasoning ,and there is a scope for the 
difference of opinion about it .This is the 
reason why the commentators have taken 
the number of the abrogated verses to five 
hundred "228/ 

Shaikh Jalud DinSayuti (1445-1505A.D), 
after having considered the views of some 
of the learned scholars about them, has 
given a full, statement about them in his 
Itqnn. He has noted down the verses which 
are taken as abrogated by the moderns in 
conformity with the view of Qazi Abu Bakr 
Ibn -ul- Arabi of Seville (1151A.D), and 
brought their number to twenty approxi- 
mately. However Shah Wali Allah does not 


agree even to this viewpoint and has his 
own reservations about these twenty. The 
verse of Al-Baqara: - 

"The will is made obligatory before the 
death of anyone of you who is leaving 
some property behind to bequest it eq- 
uitably to his parents and relatives. This 
is a duty incumbent on the righteous" 
(2:180) is regarded as abrogated by the 
verse of Al-Nisaa: - 

"In regard to inheritance Allah com- 
mands you concerning your children: 
that the share of a boy shall be twice that 
of a girl. In the case where there arc more 
than two girls, their share will be two 
thirds of the estate; but if there is only 
one girl, her share will be one half of the 
estate. If the deceased left children be- 
hind, each of the parents shall get one 
sixth of the estate, but if the deceased 
left no children and the parents arc the 
only heirs, the mother shall get one third 
of the estate, but if the deceased left 
brothers and Sisters, then the mother 
will get one sixth of it The distribution 
in all cases shall be after fulfilling the 
terms of the last will and the payment 
of debts. With regards to your parents 
and your children, you do not know 
who is more beneficial to you, therefore, 
Allah issued this ordinance. Surely Al- 
lah is the Knowledgeable, Wise." (4:11- 
12). Some say it is abrogated by the Tra- 
ditions: - 

"There is no legacy for the heir."229/. 
Some say it is abrogated by the consen- 
sus of the opinion of the learned as is 
told by Ibn -ul- Arabi. But Shah Wali 
Allah says that it is rather abrogated by 
the verse of surah Al-Nisa. verse ll,i.c. 
"In regard to inheritance Allah com- 
mands you concerning your children: 
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that the share of a boy shall be twice that 
of a girl. In the case where there are more 
than two girls, their share will be two 
thirds of the estate; but if there is only 
one girl, her share will be one half of the 
estate" and the Tradition, "There is no 
legacy for the heir"is the explanation of 
the abrogation. 

The verse "For those who can not endure 
it for medical reasons, there is a ransom: the 
feeding of one poor person for each missed 
day,"(2:184) is taken by some as abrogated 
by the verse -Therefore, anyone of you 
who witnesses that month should fast 
therein, and whoever is ill or upon a jour- 
ney shall fast a similar number of days later 
on. Allah intends your well-being and does 
not want to put you to hardship. "(2:185). 
Others are of the opinion that it is unam- 
biguous ( Muhkam ) and La is understood 
(having preceded it), but Shah Wali Allah 
assigns some other reason for it when he 
says: - 

"In my opinion, there is other reason 
according to which the meaning of the 
verse is "For those who can keep fast, is 
ransom which is the feeding of one that 
is indigent."Here the pronoun has been 
used before its antecedent, because, in 
respect of rank, the antecedent is prior 
and the inchoative has been brought af- 
ter it as it is noun. The pronoun here 
does not refer to the fast (Siyam). Fur- 
ther it has been used here in the mascu- 
line gender, because by Fidyah (Ransom) 
is meant the fast and by food the alms 
of breaking the fast ( Sadaqat -ul-Fitr). 
God in this verse has mentioned the 
Sadaqat-ul-Fitr after His command given 
for keeping the fast just as He has men- 
tioned the Takbirat-il-ld after the second 
verse .i.e "so that you should glorify His 


Greatness and render thanks to Him for 
giving you guidance.. "(2:185) 

The verse, "It is made lawful for you to 
approach your wives during the night of the 
fast; they are an apparel for you and you 
are for them", (2:187) is considered having 
abrogated the verse, "O believers! Fasting 
is prescribed for you as it was prescribed 
for those before you so that you may learn 
self-restraint". (2:183). The reason is that 
what is required was to maintain agreement 
the people had already reaches about the 
fast in this respect, namely, the forbiddance 
of eating and meeting wives after sleep. This 
has been stated by Ibn-ul- Arabi. He has 
spoken of some other thing saying that, this 
verse abrogates the order relating to forbid- 
dance of meeting with wives after sleep, and 
this is corroborated by the sound tradition 
as well. Shah Wali Allah says that: - 

"What I feel is, that the meaning of "As 
it was prescribed"is to effect compari- 
son in the obligation itself ( Fi Nafs -il- 
Wajib). Thus there is no abrogation here. 
It was simply to bring a change in their 
practice that was current among them 
before the promulgation of the law 
(Shariat). We do not find any proof that 
the Holy Prophet had ever forbidden 
them to go to their wives. If we were to 
accept that he had actually forbidden 
them, then we would say that it is 
proved by the practice (Sunnah) and as 
such, that verse has been abrogated by 
this verse." 230 / 

In the same way the verse: - 

" They ask you about war in the Sacred 
Month.... (2:217). This verse has been taken 
as abrogated by the verse: "But you may 
fight against the mushrikin in all these 
months if they fight against you in all of 
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them. Know that Allah is with the righ- 
teous. "(9:36). Ibti Jarir has brought this out 
on the authority of Ata b: Maisar.But Shah 
Wali Allah doe not accept this view as he 
says: - 

“In my... opinion, this verse does not 
give an indication of the forbiddance of 
fighting, but rather of permissibility for it. 
This is like accepting the cause of the injunc- 
tion and manifesting its prohibition. The 
meaning, therefore, is that though the fight- 
ing in the sacred months is a great sin, the 
mischief is a sin even greater. Thus, fight- 
ing is permissible for averting the danger 
of mischief. This interpretation is quite clear 
from the context itself. “231/ 

The verse: -“As for those of you who die 
and leave widows behind, let them abstain 
from Marriage for four months and ten 
days: when they have reached the end of 
this period, there is no blame on you for 
what they do for themselves in a decent 
manner. Allah is aware of what you 
do,"(2:234) is thought to be abrogated by the 
verse: “If any of you die and leave widows 
behind, they shall await concerning them- 
selves, four months and ten days. "Shah Wali 
Allah has discussed the status of other pro- 
posed abrogated verses and has finally 
come out with the view thafc- 

"Thus the number of the abrogated 
verses is reduced to nineteen, but accord- 
ing to my views as expressed in my writ- 
ings, the abrogation can not be determined 
but in five verses only. “232/ 

Thus the problem of abrogation in the 
context of the Quran has been discussed by 
the earlier and later scholars of the Quran 
in a detailed manner, and the niceties in- 
volved in the subject have been brought to 
light by the commentators and scholars of 
Quran. The term abrogation has been used 
by almost all scholars in the sense of re- 


moval of the earlier verse by the incoming 
verse. There are verses that have brought 
in their place a new verse when the abroga- 
tion of it took place, which was better or at 
least similar to it. However there were 
verses which have been abrogated by the 
new verses, but no trace of them has been 
left behind, i.e their recitation has even been 
cancelled. 

On the other hand the insa has been 
mostly used in the sense of a verse which 
has passed through the process of postpon- 
ing or making to be forgotten and later on 
better verses have been sent at its place .The 
sphere of abrogation has been regarded by 
some scholars to be the earlier revelations 
not the Quran primarily and a tradition re- 
corded in the Muslim also supports this 
claim that there had been no earlier book 
which has not been abrogated by Islam .If 
the scope for abrogation has been extended 
to the Quranic verses also, it is taken mostly 
in the sense of specification of the command 
which is common in its purport ,and not in 
the sense of a full-fledged abrogation. How- 
ever there are scholars who consider the 
abrogation valid in the context of Quran as 
well ,but in the respect of only few verses 
,while as the earlier scholars had extended 
Its sphere to a vast number of verses, about 
500 in the whole Quran. About the rationale 
of abrogation there are different views of 
scholars. Good number of scholars think 
that the reason for abrogation of the Quranic 
verses can be understood in the context of 
evolution of human society and maturity of 
human nature. But this theory has not been 
found plausible. Because although in gen- 
eral the commandments have been sent ac- 
cording to the demands or the needs of evo- 
lution of human society and requirements 
of human necessities, and in this respect the 
easier commandments have been replaced 
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by difficult ones, but there are instances 
where the difficult commandments have 
been replaced by the easier ones as well. 

Despite all these details, it is very un- 
fortunate that no analysis worth name hiis 
been made after discussing various aspects 
of Abrogation in the light of the old and new 
commentaries and books on the sciences of 
Quran. Therefore, we want to critically ana- 
lyze some of the propositions made by the 
earlier writers on this subject in form of dif- 
ferent theories. 

To start with, the people, who have ex- 
tended the sphere of abrogation to cover 
unlimited number of the verses of Quran, 
have sometimes included in the list of ab- 
rogated verses those that are very basic as 
the principles of religion. On the other hand 
the people who have denied altogether the 
possibility of any abrogation in the Quran, 
like Abu Muslim Isfahani in the earlier times 
and Sir Syed in the modern times, they have 
gone to the second extreme. There are how- 
ever people who have taken a different view 
though touching Mutazilite standards by 
regarding the abrogation in the sense of 
specification only. Mohammed Asad is a 
pioneering figure of this group. 

The third group included among them 
arc the people who consider the abrogation 
only in few limited number of verses of the 
Quran .As an important member of this 
group, Shah Wali Allah has limited the ab- 
rogated verses to only to five and has tried 
to interpret the other supposed verses and 
reconcile these with their counter parts. 

A modern writer has even challenged 
this number of abrogated verses as rendered 
by the Shah. He docs not consider more than 
one verse as abrogated from these five 
verses mentioned by Shah Wali Allah in the 
context of abrogated verses. On the other 
hand there is a clear cut abrogation in the 


two verses which according Shah Wali Al- 
lah are not among the abrogated verses, 
which are present in the third section of 
Surah Nisa.For Ibrahim Aadil there is no 
other verse except three in which the abro- 
gation has taken place in the sense that the 
acting upon the abrogated verse would have 
become redundant. 233/ 

The assumption of some people that 
there were verses which have been abro- 
gated in recitation and commandment and 
the verses abrogated in recitation but not in 
commandment, is unfounded. However the 
abrogation of the verse in the sense of abro- 
gation of its commandment but not the reci- 
tation can be accepted as valid. Therefore 
when we take the word ayah in its vast sense, 
it includes apart from the Quran the earlier 
revealed books ns well. It is on the basis of 
the fabricated traditions that the abrogation 
of the unlimited number of Quranic verses 
had been given currency as a theory by the 
unscrupulous elements. For example some 
people have considered prayers as the re- 
vealed texts and then floated the theories 
of abrogation about them when these were 
found missing in the Scripture. In the tra- 
ditions the prayers like Duai Qaitu t as well 
as other such prayers have been called as a 
surah. After coming across such instances 
to some people were led to believe that 
many revelations were abrogated, but their 
inclusion in the Quran led some people to 
think that abrogation has occurred in the 
recitation in case of some verses and in the 
commandments of a some others. 

There are traditions that are authentic, 
but since their actual purport was not un- 
derstood in the circumstantial and contex- 
tual perspective, therefore the three fold di- 
vision of the Quranic verses has been made 
about the process of abrogation, where ab- 
rogated verses are believed to have been 
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removed altogether and their command as 
well as recitation has not remained valid. 
234/ 

Even the abrogation of such verses 
where the narratives are found have been 
considered as abrogated, which is strange 
as the abrogation is valid only in the realms 
of commandments and not in narratives. 

In the simple language it can be said that 
in the Divine knowledge the periodicity of 
various commandments of Shariah deter- 
mines the process of abrogation, which is 
effected by two methods .One is that which 
is called Naskh and the second insa. The 
Naskh in this sense will be to keep the words 
and context of the verse in tact, but the com- 
mandment emanating from it is abrogated 
by some other commandment or instead the 
temporal commandment no other com- 
mandment succeeds. While as in insa both 
the commandment and its text is also taken 
back. Unless we are able to trace out the al- 
ternate verse containing a similar com- 
mandment or equivalent order, we can not 
prove the abrogation of the Quran or there 
seems an ostensible contradiction between 
two verses warranting thereby the abroga- 
tion of the earlier one, the process of abro- 
gation having taken place will not be ten- 
able. Only that command can be called ab- 
rogated which is either found in contradic- 
tion with the religion or impracticable, oth- 
erwise if any commandment is practicable 
even to the level of praiseworthiness 
(istahbab), it can not be called as abrogated. 
235/ 

Any verse or letter of the Quran is not 
superfluous or with out utility. Therefore, 
there is no possibility of taking back of any 
small part or section of it or causing the for- 
getting of any part of it. There are take tra- 
ditions that suggest that there were about 
two hundred verses in surah Ahzab, 2/3 of 


which have been removed these from it ac- 
cordingly? But it seems strange that no com- 
panions of the Prophet challenged this de- 
letion from the Quran on the hands of 
Usman (RA), if it had at all taken place as 
claimed by the proponents of such theories. 

In the same way some other proposed 
verses in which the mention of the greed of 
man is mentioned that if he is provided by 
Allah two full valleys of wealth, he will as- 
pire for the third, his stomach will be filled 
up only by the clay of the grave or the pro- 
posed verse about the adultery of an old 
man and old women and their stoning to 
death arc based on the fabricated traditions. 
The second verse seems also beating its own 
purpose as it advocates that only an old man 
and women in case of adultery should be 
stoned to death and not the young married 
people, which otherwise is the real context 
of the severe punishment of adultery’. More- 
over, the traditions narrated in this regard 
pertain to the narratives rather than com- 
mandments, which are in real sense the sub- 
ject of abrogation. Moreover, looking from 
a different angle, the supposed abrogated 
verses of the Quran should be of same liter- 
ary and semantic vigour that is the hallmark 
of the Quran as a whole. But when we scru- 
tinize these so called abrogated verses in 
this context, their style and text is fraught 
with inconsistencies and imperfections, as 
we sec in case of the supposed verse that 
pertains to the adultery of an old man and 
woman. This proposed verse contradicts the 
basic motive of the penalty meant for the 
people who commit such heinous crimes. 
Because the real purport of the injection for 
adultery is understood only in the context 
of z ina trial ihsan (adultery despite being 
married) and not the committing of adul- 
tery in old age. It rather vitiates the actual 
purpose of the penalty for adultery with 
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stoning to death. Because as is evident that < 
if an old man commits adultery and is not ^ 
married he will be only given the penalty | 
of flogging and not the death sentence by i 
stoning. Furthermore, this proposed verse i 
seems to suggest that if a young man or < 
young woman commits adultery they will 
not be stoned to death, but if the old man I 
or woman is found guilty of committing this j 
crime they will be stoned to death. Because j 
in that case the punishment of adultery shall i 
be hundred lashes for young, but for the old < 
stoning to death. There is not a single in- | 
stance that could support such instance in < 
the whole history of Islam. But the real ab- 
rogated verses should have the same status I 
from all standards, which also becomes a i 
proof of their being revealed but later on 
abrogated. The Quran says: - 1 

“Do they not consider the Qur’an (with 

care)? Had it been from other than Allah . 

they would surely have found therein much j 

discrepancy ". (Nisaa: 82) ( 

More over what is the criterion for de- I 
daring any verse to be abrogated or not? < 
There must be a dear directive from the 1 
Prophet in this respect. Because it was the ! 
responsibility of the prophet to indicate I 
about this matter as to convey the message < 
of Allah. But the proposed verses, which we i 
are made to believe to have formed once the - 
part of the Quran and now abrogated both I 
in command and recitation, are not proved * 
by the authenticated traditions as such. In 1 
the Sahiheen there is a tradition in which 1 
there is mention that Umar (RA) once spoke 1 
on the pulpit that... "Allah had revealed a I 
verse in which mention of a command re- 1 
garding rajm (stoning to death), which we 
recited understood and preserved. It was on I 
the basis of this verse that the prophet i 
implemented the penalty of rajm, stoning to • 


death and we also acted upon the same 
verse. However, I am afraid that with the 
passage of time some one among the people 
may say that we do not find (the command- 
ment of rajm ) stoning in the Book of Allah 
about the person who commits adultery. 
Thus they will go astray by leaving aside 
the duty (fareezah ) Allah had revealed. The 
rajm is a truth (haqq) found in the Book of 
Allah about a married person, man or 
woman, committing adultery provided the 
evidence has been established or there is 
pregnancy or the culprit endorses about, the 
crime". 

We will quote some traditions that men- 
tion about the stoning to death, but contain 
no mention of this proposed verse. 

Narrated Nu'aym ibn Huzzal Yazid ibn 
Nu'aym ibn Huzzal, on his father's author- 
ity said: Ma'iz ibn Malik was an orphan 
under the protection of my father. He had 
illegal sexual intercourse with a slave-girl 
belonging to a clan. My father said to him: 
Go to the Apostle of Allah (peace be upon 
him) and inform him about what you have 
done, for he may perhaps ask Allah for your 
forgiveness. His purpose in that was sim- 
ply a hope that it might be a way of escape 
for him. So he went to him and said: Apostle 
of Allah! I have committed fornication, so 
inflict on me the punishment ordained by 
Allah. He (the Prophet) turned away from 
him, so he came back and said: Apostle of 
Allah! I have committed fornication, so in- 
flict on me the punishment ordained by Al- 
lah. He (again) turned away from him, so 
he came back and said: Apostle of Allah! I 
have committed fornication, so inflict on me 
the punishment ordained by Allah. When 
he uttered it four times, the Apostle of Al- 
lah (peace be upon him) said: You have said 
it four times. With whom did you commit 
it? He replied: With so and so. He asked: 
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Did you lie down with her? He replied: Yes. 
He asked: Had your skin been in contact 
with hers? He replied. Yes. He asked: Did 
you have intercourse with her? He said: Yes. 
So he (the Prophet) gave orders that he 
should be stoned to death. He was then 
taken out to the Harrah, and while he was 
being stoned he felt the effect of the stones 
and could not bear it and fled. But Abdullah 
ibn Unays encountered him when those who 
had been stoning him could not catch him 
up. He threw the bone of a camel's foreleg 
at him, which hit him and killed him. They 
then went to the Prophet (peace be upon 
him) and reported it to him. He said: Why 
did you not leave him alone. Perhaps he 
might have repented and been forgiven by 
Allah. (Abu Daud) 

Narrated Al-Bara' ibn Azib.'The people 
passed by the Apostle of Allah (peace be 
upon him) with a Jew who was blackened 
with charcoal and who was being flogged. 
He called them and said: Is this the pre- 
scribed punishment for a fornicator? TTiey 
said: Yes. He then called on a learned man 
among them and asked him: I adjure you 
by Allah Who revealed the Torah to Moses, 
do you find this prescribed punishment for 
a fornicator in your divine Book? He said: 
By Allah, no. If you had not adjured me 
about this, I should not have informed you. 
We find stoning to be prescribed punish- 
ment for a fornicator in our Divine Book. 
But it (fornication) became frequent in our 
people of rank; so when we seized a person 
of rank, we left him alone, and when we 
seized a weak person, we inflicted the pre- 
scribed punishment on him. So we said: 
Come, let us agree on something which may 
be enforced equally on people of higher and 
lower rank. So we agreed to blacken the face 
of a criminal with charcoal, and flog him, 
and we abandoned stoning. The Apostle of 


Allah (peace be upon him) then said: O Al- 
lah, I am the first to give life to Thy com- 
mand that they have killed. So he com- 
manded regarding him (the Jew) and he was 
stoned to death. Allah Most High then sent 
down: "O Apostle, let not those who race 
one another into unbelief, make thee 
grieve..." up to "They say: If you are given 
this, take it, but if not, beware..." up to "And 
if any do fail to judge by (the light of) what 
Allah hath revealed, they are (no better 
than) unbelievers," about Jews, up to "And 
if any do fail to judge by (the right of) what 
Allah hath revealed, they are no better than) 
wrong doers" about Jews: and revealed the 
verses up to "And if any do fail to judge by 
(the light of) what Allah hath revealed, they 
are (no better than) those who rebel." 

About this he said: This whole verse was 
revealed about the infidels.(Abu Daud) 

Narrated Abu Hurayrah (This is 
Ma'mar's version which is more accurate.) 
A man and a woman of the Jews committed 
fornication. Some of them said to the oth- 
ers: Let us go to this Prophet, for he has been 
sent with an easy law. If he gives a judg- 
ment lighter than stoning, we shall accept 
it, and argue about it with Allah, saying: It 
is a judgment of one of your prophets. So 
they came to the Prophet (peace be upon 
him) who was sitting in the mosque among 
his companions. They said: Abul Qasim, 
what do you think about a man and a 
woman who committed fornication? He did 
not speak to them a word till he went to their 
school. He stood at the gate and said: I ad- 
jure you by Allah, Who revealed the Torah 
to Moses, what (punishment) do you find 
in the Torah for a person who commits for- 
nication, if he is married? They said: He 
shall be blackened with charcoal, taken 
round a donkey among the people, and 
flogged. A young man among them kept si- 
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lent. When the Prophet (peace be upon him) 
emphatically adjured him, he said: By Al- 
lah, since you have adjured us (we inform 
you that) we find stoning in the Torah (is 
the punishment for fornication). The 
Prophet (peace be upon him) said: So when 
did you lessen the severity of Allah's com- 
mand? He said: A relative of one of our 
kings had committed fornication, but his 
stoning was suspended. Then a man of a 
family of common people committed forni- 
cation. He was to have been stoned, but his 
people intervened and said: Our man shall 
not be stoned until you bring your man and 
stone him. So they made a compromise on 
this punishment between them. The Prophet 
(peace be upon him) said: 

So I decide in accordance with what the 
Torah says. He then commanded regarding 
them and they were stoned to death. Az- 
Zuhri said: We have been informed that this 
verse was revealed about them: "It was We 
Who revealed the Law (to Moses): therein 
was guidance and light. By its standard 
have been judged the Jews, by the Prophet 
who bowed (as in Islam) to Allah's will. (Abu 
Daud) 

Narrated Abdullah bin Umar the Jews 
came to Allah's Apostle and told him that a 
man and a woman from amongst them had 
committed illegal sexual intercourse. Allah's 
Apostle said to them, "What do you find in 
the Torah (Old Testament) about the legal 
punishment of Ar-Rajm (stoning)?" They 
replied, (But) we announce their crime and 
lash them." Abdullah bin Salam said, "You 
are telling a lie; Torah contains the order of 
Rajm." They brought and opened the Torah 
and one of them solaced his hand on the 
Verse of Rajm and read the verses preced- 
ing and following it. Abdullah bin Salam 
said to him, "Lift your hand." When he 
lifted his hand, the Verse of Rajm was writ- 


ten there. They said, "Muhammad has told 
the truth; the Torah has the Verse of Rajm. 
The Prophet then gave the order that both 
of them should be stoned to death. 
('Abdullah bin 'Umar said, "I saw the man 
leaning over the woman to protect her from 
the stones. (Bukhari) 

Narrated Abu Huraira and Zaid bin 
Khalid Two men had a dispute in the pres- 
ence of Allah's Apostle. One of them said, 
"O Allah's Apostle! Judge between us ac- 
cording to Allah's Laws." The other who 
was wiser, said, "Yes, O Allah's Apostle! 
Judge between us according to Allah's Laws 
and allow me to speak." The Prophet said, 
"Speak." He said, "My son was a laborer 
serving this (person) and he committed il- 
legal sexual intercourse with his wife. The 
people said that my son is to be stoned to 
death, but I ransomed him with one hun- 
dred sheep and a slave girl. Then I asked 
the learned people, who informed me that 
my son should receive one hundred lashes 
and will be exiled for one year, and stoning 
will be the lot for the man's wife." Allah's 
Apostle said, "Indeed, by Him in Whose 
Hand my soul is, I will judge between you 
according to Allah's Laws: As for your sheep 
and slave girl, they are to be returned to 
you." Then he scourged his son one hun- 
dred lashes and exiled him for one year. 
Then Unais Al-Aslami was ordered to go to 
the wife of the second man, and if she con- 
fessed (the crime), then stone her to death. 
She did confess, so he stoned her to death 
(Bukhari) 

Narrated Ash Shaibani I asked 
'Abdullah bin Abi Aufa, "Did Allah's 
Apostle carry out the Rajam penally (i.e., 
stoning to death)?" He said, "Yes." I said, 
"Before the revelation of Surat-ar-Nur or 
after it?" He replied, "I don't know." 
(Bukhari) 
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Narrated Abu Huraira: A man came to 
Allah's Apostle while he was in the mosque, 
and he called him, saying, "O Allah's 
Apostle! I have committed illegal sexual in- 
tercourse." The Prophet turned his face to 
the other side, but that man repeated his 
statement four times, and after he bore wit- 
ness against himself four times, the Prophet 
called him, saying, "Are you mad?" The 
man said, "No." The Prophet said, "Are you 
married?" The man said, "Yes." Then the 
Prophet said, 

"Take him away and stone him to 
death." Jabir bin 'Abdullah said: I was 
among the ones who participated in ston- 
ing him and we stoned him at the Musalla. 
When the stones troubled him, he fled, but 
we over took him at Al-Harra and stoned 
him to death. (Bukhari) 

Narrated Ibn Abbas 'Umar said, "I fear 
that after a long time has passed, people 
may say, 'We do not find the Verses of the 
Rajam (stoning to death) in the Holy Book,' 
and consequently they may go astray by 
leaving an obligation that Allah has re- 
vealed. Lo! I confirm that the penalty of 
Rajam be inflicted on him who commits il- 
legal sexual intercourse, if he is already 
married and the crime is proved by wit- 
nesses or pregnancy or confession." Sufyan 
added, "I have memorized this narration in 
this way." 'Umar added, "Surely Allah's 
Apostle carried out the penalty of Rajam, 
and so did we after him. "(Bukhari) 

Ibn Abbas added: We reached Medina 
by the end of the month of Dhul-Hijja, and 
when it was Friday, we went quickly (to the 
mosque) as soon as the sun had declined, 
and 1 saw Sa'id bin Zaid bin 'Amr bin Nufail 
sitting at the comer of the pulpit, and I too 
sat close to him so that my knee was touch- 
ing his knee, and after a short while 'Umar 
bin Al-Khattab came out, and when I saw 


him coming towards us, I said to Said bin 
Zaid bin 'Amr bin Nufail, "Today 'Umar 
will say such a thing as he has never said 
since he was chosen as Caliph." Said denied 
my statement with astonishment and said, 
"What thing do you expect 'Umar to say the 
like of which he has never said before?" 

In the meantime, 'Umar sat on the pul- 
pit and when the callmakers for the prayer 
had finished their call, 'Umar stood up, and 
having glorified and praised Allah as He 
deserved, he said, "Now then, I am going 
to tell you something which (Allah) has 
written for me to say. I do not know; per- 
haps it portends my death, so whoever un- 
derstands and remembers it, must narrate 
it to the others wherever his mount takes 
him, but if somebody is afraid that he does 
not understand it, then it is unlawful for him 
to tell lies about me. Allah sent Muhammad 
with the Truth and revealed the Holy Book 
to him, and among what Allah revealed, was 
the Verse of the Rajam the stoning of mar- 
ried person (male 4: 1 am afraid that after a 
long time has passed, somebody will say, 
'By Allah, we do not find the Verse of the 
Rajam in Allah's Book,' and thus they will 
go astray by leaving an obligation which 
Allah has revealed. And the punishment of 
the Rajam is to be inflicted on any married 
person (male 4r (Bukhari) 

Malik related to me that Yahya ibn Said 
heard Said ibn al-Musayyab say, "When 
Umar ibn al-Khattab came from Mina, he 
made his camel kneel at al-Abtah, and then 
he gathered a pile of small stones and cast 
his cloak over them and dropped to the 
ground. Then he raised his hands to the sky 
and said, 'O Allah! I have become old and 
my strength has weakened. My flock is scat- 
tered. Take me to You with nothing missed 
out and without having neglected any- 
thing.' Then he went to Madina and ad- 
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dressed the people. He said, 'People! Sunan 
have been laid down for you. Obligations 
have been placed upon you. You have been 
left with a clear way unless you lead people 
astray right and left.' He struck one of his 
hands on the other and then said. Take care 
lest you destroy the ayat of stoning so that 
one will say, "We do not find two adds in 
the Book of Allah." The Messenger of Al- 
lah, may Allah bless him and grant him 
peace, stoned, so we have stoned. By He in 
Whose Hand my self is, had it not been that 
people would say that Umar ibn al-Khattab 
has added to the Book of Allah ta-ala, we 
would have written it, -The full-grown man 
and the full-grown woman, stone them ab- 
solutely." We have certainly recited that.'" 

Malik said, "Yahya ibn Said Said ibn al- 
Musayyab said, 'Dhu'l-Hijja had not passed 
before Umar was murdered, may Allah have 
mercy on him." 

Yahya said that he had heard Malik say, 
"As for his words ‘The full-grown man and 
the full-grown woman' he meant, The man 
and the woman who have been married, 
stone them to death/ (Muta Malik) 

Malik related to me from Ibn Shihab 
from Ubaydullah ibn Abdullah ibn Utba ibn 
Masud that Abdullah ibn Abbas said, "I 
heard Umar ibn al-Khattab say, 'Stoning is 
in the Book of Allah for those Who commit 
adultery, men or women when they are 
muhsan and When there is clear proof of 
pregnancy or a confession.' " (Muta Malik) 

Malik related to me that he had heard 
that Uthman ibn Affan was brought a 
woman who had given birth after six 
months and he ordered her to be stoned. Ali 
ibn Abi Talib said to him, "She does not de- 
serve that. Allah, the Blessed, the Exalted, 
says in His Book, 'Their carrying and wean- 
ing is thirty months,' (Sura 46 ayat 15) and 
he said, 'Mothers suckle their children for 


two full years for whoever wishes to com- 
plete the suckling.' (Sura 2 ayat 233) Preg- 
nancy can then be six months, so she does 
not deserve to be stoned." Uthman ibn Affan 
sent for her and found that she had already 
been stoned. (Muta) 

Malik related to me that he asked Ibn 
Shihab about someone who committed sod- 
omy. Ibn Shihab said, "He is to be stoned, 
whether or not he is muhsan." (Muta) 

In thee all traditions there is no mention 
of the so-called hadith pertaining to the 
adultery of an old man and woman. More 
over at the compilation of the Quran when 
Umar (RA) came to Usman (RA) with the 
verse of rajm,to be included in the 
Quran, but when he asked for two witnesses 
for its authentication , which were not 
found to attest to the verse as being a part 
of the Quran,hence this verse was not in- 
cluded therein. 

Apart from this hadith according to 
Maulana Ibrahim cAadil the following 
hadith is also not categorical about the ab- 
rogation of the verse which contained men- 
tion of ten times suckling which were later 
on abrogated w r ith a verse which contained 
five times suckling. 

Narrated Aisha: -"It had been revealed 
in the Qur'an that ten clear Sucklings make 
the marriage unlawful, then it was abro- 
gated (and substituted) by five sucklings 
and Allah's Apostle (peace be upon him) 
died and it was before that time (found) in 
the Qur'an (and recited by the Muslims)". 
(Muslim). 

Because according to Ibrahim Adil the 
words/verses which contained such com- 
mandments and which are alluded in this 
tradition are not found in the Quran. Al- 
though Nawi has tried to justify the narra- 
tion by saying that the abrogation of this 
verse has taken place very late, and fill the 
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death of the prophet some people used to 
recite the verse containing the mention of 
these sucklings and calling it the part of re- 
cited The Quran. Because they had received 
the information of its being abrogated very 
late. But when they got the news about its 
abrogation they did not continue with its 
recitation and later they arrived at the con- 
sensus on its being abrogated. But accord- 
ing to Ibrahim Adil this commandment is 
also from those many commands of the 
prophet, which though not part of the 
Quran, yet were given to the prophet by 
Allah. 

In the same way the unqualified theori- 
zation about the number o* abrogated 
verses, it can be said with full confidence 
that the abrogation has taken place only in 
three places in the Quran. First is the verse 
number 180 of Baqarah .i.e "It is prescribed 
when death approaches any of you if he 
leave any goods that he make a bequest to 
parents and next of kin according to reason- 
able usage; this is due from the Allah-fear- 
ing", which has been abrogated by the verse 
of mirath found in Nisaa .The second place 
where the abrogation has taken place is the 
15 and 16 verses of Nisaa, i.e in these two 
verses is proved: - 

"If any of your women who are guilty 
of lewdness take the evidence of four (reli- 
able) witnesses from amongst you against 
them; and if they testify confine them to 
houses until death do claim them or Allah 
ordain for them some (other) way. If two 
men among you arc guilty of lewdness pun- 
ish them both. If they repent and amend 
leave them alone; for Allah is Oft-retuming 
Most Merciful". (4:15-16) and this com- 
mandment has been abrogated by the fol- 
lowing verse of Surah Nur:- 

"The woman and the man guilty of adul- 
tery or fornication flog each of them with a 


hundred stripes: let not compassion move 
you in their case in a matter prescribed by 
Allah if ye believe in Allah and the Last Day: 
and let a party of the Believers witness their 
punishment"(24:2). 

However, the hadith which indicates 
that there is no wasiet for the warilh docs not 
abrogate the verse, nor is the remaining 1/ 
3 provision for making a will related to the 
verse rather it pertains to the absurdities in 
the practices of early days, where though 
wasiet was found in some form, but there 
had crept many imbalances in this practice. 
Therefore this tradition has regulated that 
aspect of making will or deeds. Moreover 
the hadith has just mentioned about the law- 
fulness of the wasiet, while as in the earlier 
verse about wasiet we Find there was a pre- 
scription for the emergency conditions not 
just recommendation. Furthermore the 
verse relating to wasiet was revealed in the 
early days after Hijrah to Medina, while the 
detailed account of inheritance was revealed 
in the last part of 3.A H.or the early part of 
4.A.H. Therefore it is quite evident that 
when the verses relating to law of inherit- 
ance were revealed the practice on the ear- 
lier would have automatically ceased and 
the new commandment implemented in- 
stated, while as the hadith has been reported 
to have been said in about 10. A. H. However 
this hadith can be called or declared as 
Bayan-1-Nasklt. Otherwise the actual verses 
that abrogated the verse related to wasiet, 
were the verses of Nisaa pertaining to in- 
heritance, the earlier command being tem- 
poral in nature, and not the hadith which 
has been mentioned. Insa according to 
Ibrahim Adil is valid only in case of the ear- 
lier revelations and not the Quran. 

Thus painstaking study of phenomenon 
of the abrogation in the Quran still needs 
the attention of our erudite scholars, be- 
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cause there are many issues which require 
their attention. Since the problem of abro- 
gation is closely related to finality of Islamic 
religion and preservation of the last revela- 
tion, therefore the casual approach to this 
problem is quite intriguing. The conflicting 
statements made in this regard by different 
scholars need to be addressed and analyzed 
in most logical and systematic manner with- 


out, at the same time losing sight of the au- 
thentic traditions and the relevant narration 
found in the collections of hadith and Tafsir. 
The theory of nazm in the Quran as discov- 
ered and developed by Hamiduddin Farahi 
and his illustrious disciple Maulana Amin 
Ahsan Islahi can serve as a guiding principle 
in this regard. 




Concept of Knowledge 

in Quran 


In Lisan al-Arab, the famous Arabic lexi- 
con mentions that the term ilm is one of the 
attributes of Allah, as He has been described 
as Alcem, Alim and (Allam in the Quran. For 
example the Quran says: - 

"He knows what is hidden and what is open: 
loo high is He for the partners they attribute 
to Him!"(23:185) Or the Quranic verse: - 

"One day will Allah gather the apostles to- 
gether and ask: " What was the response ye 
received (from men to your teaching )? They 
will say: "Wc have no knowledge: it is thou 
who knowest in full all that is hid- 
den. "(5:109) 

"And behold! Allah will say "O Jesus the 
son of Mary! didst thou say unto men 'wor- 
ship me and my mother as gods in deroga- 
tion of Allah"? He will say: 


"Glory to Thee! Never could I say what 
I had no right (to say). Had I said such a 
thing Thou wouldst indeed have known it. 
Thou knowest what is in my heart though I 
know not what is in Thine. For Thou 
knowest in full all that is hidden. "(5: 116) 

"Know they not that Allah doth know 
their secret (thoughts) and their secret coun- 
sels and that Allah knoweth well all things 
unseen?"(9:78) 

"Say: "Verily my Lord doth cast the 
(mantle of) Truth (over His Servants) He that 
has full knowledge of (all) that is hid- 
den."(34:48). Allam here has been used in the 
sense of a Being Who knows what was be- 
fore and what will be in the future, and such 
a Being is none else than Allah. It has been 
also said that Allah is such a being who 
knows a thing before its coming into exist- 
ence and how it assumes the form it is go- 
ing to assume and when it has come into 
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existence, what will be its shape after it came 
in to existence before it could take this form. 
No hidden ( kha/iyah ) is hidden for Him nei- 
ther in the earth nor in the heavens, He is 
the Most Exalted and His knowledge en- 
compasses every thing of the world, in their 
external and internal reality, its niceties and 
shortcomings to the* most perfect level of 
knowledge (ala atama imkan) 136/, while 
as aleem is on the measure of faieel and is an 
extensive noun, its usage can be extended 
to man as well, as the prophet Joseph said: 

"(Joseph) said: "Set me over the store- 
houses of the land: I will indeed guard them 
as one that knows (their importance)." 
(12:55) Or 

"And so amongst men and crawling 
creatures and cattle are they of Various col- 
ors. Those truly fear Allah among His Ser- 
vants who have Knowledge: for Allah is 
exalted in Might Oft-Forgiving". (35:28), in 
this verse Allah the most exalted informs us 
that among the servants only the scholars 
fear Allah the most. (P-4 1 6). In the same way 
this is the quality of Joseph as he was aware 
of the commands of Allah and in this sense 
Joseph was unique because he was taught 
the interpretation of the dreams which in a 
sense was a realm falling out side the do- 
main of seen world, because Allah had 
taught him this type of knowledge. 137/. 

• Some times the term i/m has been used 
in the sense of action. According to Ibn 
Ma'sud knowledge is not merely the exces- 
sive information about the traditions but 
rather it is consists in the fear of Allah.Some 
people say that in real sense of the term the 
meaning of the Alim is a person who also 
puts his knowledge to actions. The knowl- 
edge is the antonym of ignorance (jahalat). 
Knowledge is thus a process when we say 
alima wa ilmatt wa aluma it will mean that a 
person has taught his own self this knowl- 


edge and First he became the seeker of that 
knowledge {mutaaliman) and later a scholar 
(aaliman), when the propensity and faculty 
of knowledge in man activated The plural 
of Aalim will be ulania which is the antonym 
of juhla and the plural of it is on the anal- 
ogy of hulama because the knowledge is a 
cause of politeness for a person 
(muhhalaman), who is knowledgeable. On 
the same analogy they have maintained that 
fahashun wa fuhsha, is from the genre of ig- 
norance and thus opposite to politeness 
(hilm). When we say alimtu al-shayin it means 
understood it ( ariftuhu ), Ibn Bari says that 
when you say Alima uw faqiha it means to 
learn ( Uaalama ) and to comprehend 
(tafaquhu) indicating that the people with 
these traits have become learned and the 
scholars and jurists ( ulama wa fuqaha). The 
Quranic verse tAlamal-al-Quran means that 
Allah, the most exalted has made the Quran 
easy for understanding and remembrance 
(lian yuzakuru) and the meaning of talamahttl 
al-Bayan is that He has taught the Quran in 
which there is mention (Bayan) of every 
thing 138/ 

There is very interesting discussion on 
the subject of ilm in the Mufaradat al-Qurart 
of Imam Raghib Isfahani.He says that ilm 
means to understand or comprehend any- 
thing and it consists of two kinds, first to 
understand essence of something and sec- 
ond to pass a judgement on about some- 
thing with assigning a quality to it. Which 
could also be proved for it in reality. Or to 
deny one thing by another which ih reality 
may be different from it also. In the first case 
it will be a transitive verb with one passive 
participle as in the Quran it is mentioned: - 

"Muster against them all the military 
strength and cavalry that you can afford so 
that you may strike terror into the hearts of 
the enemy of Allah and of your, and others 
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besides them who are unblown to you but 
known to Allah. Remember that whatever 
you will spend in the cause of Allah, shall 
be paid back to you in full and you shall 
not be treated unjustly". (8:60) and in the 
other case it is a transitive verb with two 
passive participles as the Quran says :- 

“O ye who believe! When believing women 
come unto you as fugitives, examine them. 
Allah is best aware of their faith. Then, if ye 
bww them for true believers send them not 
back unto the disbeliveers. They are not law - 
ful for the disbeliveers, nor are the 
disbeliveers lawful for them. And give the 
unbelievers that which they have spent 
(upon them). And il is no sin for you to 
marry such UKimen when ye have given them 
their dues. And hold not to the ties of unbe- 
lieving women; and ask for (the return of) 
that which ye have spent ; and let the unbe- 
lievers ask for that which they have spent. 
That is the Judgment of Allah. He judgeth 
between you. Allah is Knower, 
Wise. "(60:10) 

And in the verse "On the Day of Resur- 
rection when Allah gathers the Rasools and 
asks: "What response were you given from 
your addressees?" They will say: "We have 
no knowledge, only You have all the knowl- 
edge of the unseen." (5:109) allusion is made 
to the fact that they will lose their senses 
and utter such statement. 

Yet from a different angle there are two 
kinds of knowledge, i.e. Theoretical and 
practical (nazari, amali), the former is com- 
pleted and perfected with its acquisition as 
for example the knowledge pertaining to the 
existence of the creations of the world and 
the latter is such a knowledge which is not 
perfected unless it is put into action, for ex- 
ample, the knowledge about the prayers. 
From yet different perspective there are 


still two categories of knowledge i.e, cAqh 
and Sami (rational and testimonial and 
transmitted through listening and record- 
ing). 

In reality the meaning of the terms 
C aalamtuhu and' allamatuhu is same, how- 
ever, others say that the actual meaning of 
taileem is to make mind prepared for con- 
ception, ialam indicates telling something 
hurriedly and taailim on the other to inform 
and educate again and again so that it may 
have its impact on the mind of the learner. 

There is another opinion about the terms 
taileem and taalum, the former meaning there 
by to attract the self for receiving the con- 
ception while as the later means to get at- 
tentive towards such a conception. However 
sometimes we use the term ialam at the place 
of taileem when the stress is required as has 
been said in the Quran: — 

"Say (unto them, O Muhammad): Would ye 
teach Allah your religion, when Allah 
knoweth all that is in the heavens and all 
that is in the earth, and Allah is Aware of 
all things?"(49:16) 

But in the following verse the word 
tcaileem has been used instead/'The Benefi- 
cent, hath made known the Quran. "(55:1-2) 
Or 

"He Who taught (the use of) the 
Pen. "(96:4) Or 

"Those people have not valued the at- 
tributes of Allah, the way His attributes 
should be valued, who say: "Allah has never 
revealed anything to a human being." Ask 
them: "Who then sent down the Book (To- 
rah) which Musa brought, a light and guid- 
ance for mankind? You have transcribed it 
on separate sheets, publishing some and 
suppressing much of that given knowledge, 
which neither you nor your forefathers pre- 
viously possessed." If they do not answer. 
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then just say: "Allah" and leave them alone 
with the discourse of their useless argu- 
ments."^: 91) or 

"Sulaiman succeeded Dawood. He said: 
"O people! We have been taught the tongue 
of birds and given all sort of things. This is 
indeed a great blessing from Allah. (27:16)" 
or 

"Allah has done a great favor to the be- 
lievers that He raised among them a Rasool 
from among themselves, reciting to them 
the Revelations of Allah, Sanctifying them 
and teaching them the Book and Wisdom, 
although before this they were in manifest 
crror"(3:164).According to Raghib Isfahani 
the mention of teaching the Adam the names 
of things,indicates that the talent of speech 
had been kept latent in Adam by Allah as a 
propensity by using that talent Adam was 
able to name every thing ,this naming of all 
the things was made possible by revealing 
the same on the heart of Adam. Tins pro- 
cess can be understood by making an anal- 
ogy to the revealing the names of animals 
of the jobs they are performing and He has 
given them the voice they are making use 
of. 

"So they found one of Our servants on 
whom We had bestowed Mercy from Our- 
selves and whom We had taught knowledge 
from Our own presence. "(18:65). In this 
verse the mention of ilm pertains to a spe- 
cial knowledge which can not be received 
by man by his own efforts until he is made 
acquainted by Allah about this knowledge 
and people are not able to comprehend it 
and accept it with out a grain of salt. The 
best example of this knowledge is that when 
Moses along with Khidr went on an expe- 
dition he could not understand the nuacities 
of the various acts of Khidr and kept ne- 
gating persistently the tenacity of them un- 
til Khidr himself informed him about the 


same. In the same way the verse: 

"One person who had knowledge of the 
Book said: "I can bring it to you in the twin- 
kling of an eye." As soon as Sulaiman saw 
the throne placed before him, he exclaimed: 
"This is by the grace of my Rabb to test me 
whether I am grateful or ungrateful. Any 
who is grateful, surely his gratitude is a gain 
for his own soul, and any who is ungrateful 
should know that surely my Rabb is Self- 
Sufficient, Self-Exalted," (27:40) is also 
about a person who had the knowledge of 
the book and that dim indicates the special 
knowledge as wc have already discussed. 

The verse "O believers! When you are 
asked to make room in your meetings, make 
room, Allah will make room for you in the 
Hereafter. And if you are told to rise up, then 
rise up: Allah will raise to higher ranks those 
of you who have faith and knowledge. Al- 
lah is aware of all your actions. "(58:11) men- 
tions about the stages and levels of the 
knowledge and accordingly of those who 
have knowledge. The meaning of the verse 
"...but over all endued with knowledge is 
One The all-knowing"(! 2: 76) is that either 
in case of the knowledge one person may 
be more knowledge and graceful than the 
other. However the bringing in of the term 
caleem which is an extensive noun indicates 
that every' person is more knowledge than 
a person who is below in knowledge than 
him in this relative case though not in the 
case of person who exceeds in knowledge 
from him. The second opinion is that the 
meaning of the All-Knowing is the Being of 
Allah indicating that in totality whole com- 
munity of knowledgeable persons is below 
in their knowledge from Allah. 

"Say: "Verily my Lord doth cast the 
(mantle of) Truth (over His servants) He that 
has full knowledge of (all) that is hid- 
den. "(34:48) indicates that the knowledge of 
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Allah is encompassing everything and ev- 
ery item of the world.and nothing is beyond 
or out side the purview of the divine knowl- 
edge. 

"He (alone) knows the Unseen nor does 
He make any one acquainted with His 
Mysteries/'Except an apostle whom He has 
chosen: and then He makes a band of watch- 
ers march before him and behind him" 
(72:26-27) is averse which shows that Allah 
bestows with His special knowledge only 
His friends and when the term Aalim is used 
as a n attribute of Allah it indicate such a 
being on Whom nothing is hidden as it has 
been mentioned in the verse: — 

"That shall be the day when you will be 
brought before your Rabb, and none of your 
secrets shall remain hidden"(69:18) and this 
meaning of the term is true only in case of 
Allah and no one else can be attributes like 
this and doing this will not be in any case 
feasible. 

Al-Alamu means a sign or mark that 
makes any thing knowable. For example 
alamul-al- tareeq is the mark of the way which 
is raised high for the indication of the di- 
rection of the road. Alamtil-al-jaish is the flag 
of the any army that helps in identification 
of the army. In one of the recitation of the 
verse of the Quran "He (Jesus) is, in fact, a 
sign for the coming of the Hour of Doom. 
Therefore, have no doubt about its coming, 
follow me; this is the Right Way."(43:61) it 
has been made like "wa innahu la allamun 
lil-saali " which indicates that Jesus is one of 
the signs of the Day of Judgement. In the 
same sense the mountain has been called as 
ealamun, the plural of which is acalam. The 
Quran uses the term in the same sense: — 

"And among His Signs are the ships sail- 
ing across the ocean (tall) as moun- 
tains. "(42:32) 

Or "And His are the Ships sailing 


smoothly across the seas lofty as moun- 
tains:"(55:24) 

The aahmun is such a thing by which we 
know any thing as it is used as an instru- 
mental noun like tabilt meaning ma yutbah 
bhi or katamun meaning thereby wa 
yukhtama bhi and in the same way since we 
get knowledge about Allah through the uni- 
verse therefore the whole universe is called 
as Al-Anlm. It is perhaps for the same rea- 
son that we have been exhorted again and 
again by the Quran to have a ponderous 
consideration on the universe in order to get 
the gnosis of the unity of Allah. 

"Have they not pondered the kingdom 
of the heavens and the earth and whatever 
Allah has created, and that maybe their hour 
of death has come closer? In what message 
after this would they then believe?"(7:185) 
The plural of it is aalamun and since 
every thing of the universe and every ele- 
ment of it is at its own place and right a com- 
plete world, therefore they are called so in 
their individual capacity as well. For ex- 
ample we say aalam -ul- insan, aalamul-maa, 
aalm ul-nar etc. etc. 139/ 

"Knowledge is the central concern of 
the Quran. " Are those equal, those who 
know and those who do not know" the al- 
Quran declares in the quite clear terms. 

The term ilm and its synonymous terms 
occupy about 750 places in the Quran. Franz 
Rosenthal says: — 

"Every thing tends to show that 
Muhammad did indeed attribute great sig- 
nificance to knowledge in the system of his 
religious thought. Knowledge is the divine 
revelation itself; faith is acceptance of the 
divine knowledge. Believing then is a su- 
perior kind of knowing." 
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QuRANOLOGY — IN THE WORLD 

WIDE SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to fulfil his God-given assign- 
ment, the Prophet (SAW) recited, taught, ex- 
plained and implemented the Qu'ran re- 
vealed to him in piecemeals over some 
twenty-three years of his Prophetic mission 
in Makkah and Medina. These years contain 
a practical commentary on the Quranic 
teachings on all aspects of human life - for 
which there is no parallel for any other re- 
vealed scripture. The companions of the 
Prophet (SAW) were directly involved in a 
number of important events mentioned in 
the Quran. On occasions they asked the 
Prophet (SAW) when the meaning of the 
revealed verses (nyat) were not dear to 
them. The Quran presents itself as the prime 
source of Tafsir, one section of it helping to 
elucidate others. The need for a written 
Tufsir did not arise during the lifetime of the 
Prophet (SAW). After his death a few 
learned companions started teaching Tafsir, 
the most prominent among whom were 


'Abdullah lbn MasCud, Ali Ibn Talib and 
Ubay Ibn Ka*b. 

In the early period of early Islam books 
on Hadith and Sirah incorporated Tafsir as 
well. Later, with the remarkable expansion 
of Islam, the need was strongly felt to com- 
pile independent books on Tafsir. In this re- 
spect mention may be made of the contri- 
butions of Mujahid bin Jabr al - Makki 
(d. 104/772), Zayd bin Ali (d.122/740), Ata 
al-Khurasani (d. 133/755), Muhammad bin 
al-Saib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763) and Muqatil bin 
Sulayman (d. 150/767). 

Some early commentators of the Quran 
include al-Tabari, Abu jafar Muhammad lbn 
Jarir (d. 310)140/ , al-Zamakhshari, 
Mahmud Ibn 'Umar Ibn Muhammad 
(d.538), Al-Kasltshaf an Hnqaiq a! -Tamil Wa 
Uyiin al-Aqawil fi wujiih al-lawi 1 4 vols. 
Beirut. 

,Baghawi, Al-Husayn lbn Masud at 
Parra, (d. 516 H) Maalim at Tanzil. 
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Baydawi, 'Abd Allah Ibn Umar al- 
Baidawi (d.685 or 691 H) 

Anwar al-Tanzil wa-Asrar at-Tawil. 

Razi, Abu'l - Fadl Muhammad Fakhr ad 
Din ar Razi (d. 606H), AT-Tafsir al-Kabir , (32 
volumes). 

Al-Alusi, Shihabuddin al-Sayyid 
Mahmud, Ruh a l-Ma'ani fi Tafsir al-Quran al- 
Azim wa sab 'al-Malhani, 30 volumes. 

Ibn Kathir, Imaduddin Abu al-Fida, 
/smail, Tafsir al-Quran al-Azim , 4 volumes. 
Beirut. 

Ibn al-'Arabi, Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn 
Abdulah, Ahkam al-Quran, 2 volumes. 

Thus hundreds of books have been 
written as the commentaries of the Quran 
starting from Ibn Abbas. Throughout the 
fourteen centuries since its first revelation 
hardly a generation had passed which had 
not witnessed a comprehensive Tafsir high- 
lighting contemporary issues. The ex- 
tremely rich literature on Tafsir reflects the 
intellectual endeavours of Muslims in dif- 
ferent branches of Islamic Sciences and dis- 
ciplines of learning; it also illustrates the 
diversity of Muslim thought and the con- 
cern of the oriental scholarship regarding 
this vast subject. 

In India a good number of Tafsirs both 
in Arabic and Persian were written. Some 
of these are as fallows: 

1 . Sheikh Mohammed Ibn Ahmad Shareehi 
Marekali, Kashful-al-Haqaiq wa Qamos-al- 
Daqaiq (the first Indian Tafsir on the 
Quran in Arabic language. Marekali was 
the contemporary of Imam Badawi 
(685/1286). 

2. Sheikh Nizamuddin al-Hassan Ibn 
Muhammad Nishapuri (d. 710/1310), 
Tafsir-I-Gharayb-al-Quran iva Ragayib-al- 
Furqan. He completed this tafsir in 5 
years period. The basic source of the 
Tafsir is Tafsir Kabir and Kashaf. 


3. Sheikh Abu Bakr Ishaq Ibn Taj Multani 
(736/1335). Jawahar-al-Quran, based 
mostly on Ghazzal's Tafsir, " Jawahir-al - 
Quran”. 

4. Shaykh Muhammad Ibn Yousuf 
Hussaini Gaisudraz (825/1422); " Tafsir 
Multaqit”, a sufistic interpretation of the 
Quran which supports Wahdat-al-Wujud. 

5. Sheikh Ali Ibn .Ahmad Mahaymi (835/ 
1431), Tabsir ul-Rahman wa Taasiril Man- 
nan Baxjza wa Yashirh Ila Ijazul-al-Quran” 
This commentary is popularly known as 
Tafsir-Rahmani, or " Tafs ir-l-Mahayam i " . 

6. Qazi Shabuddin Dawalatabadi, (848/ 
1444), Tafsir-Baltar Maunvaj (Persian). 

7. Haji Abdul Wahab Bukhari (932/1525), 
Tafsir, (A sufistic Tafsir). 

8. Shaykh Hassan Mohammad Ahmad 
Abadi Gujurati (982/1575) Tafsir 
Muhammadi (Arabic). 

9. Shaykh Mubarak Naguri (d. 1001/1593), 
Manbah Ayunl-al-Maani Wa Matlaa 
Shamoos al-Masani or "Manbaa Nafais al- 
Aytnt (Five volumes). 

10. Shaykh Yaqub Sarfi Kashmiri (1003/ 
1595), Tafsir-l-Quran (Persian) incom- 
plete) 

11. Shaykh Abul Fayd Faizi (1004/1595). 
Tafsir-Sawali- al-Ilhaw, (Arabic Tafsir 
with out dots, Ghayr Mantooq) 

12. Shaykh Munawwar Ibn Abdul Hamid 
Lahoori (1011/1603) " Al-Duru-Nazeeni Fi 
Tartib-I-Ala, u*a Suu^ar al-Quran-al-Karim, 

13. Shaykh Gulam Naqashband Ghuwasi 
Lucknowi, (1126/1714) Taf sir- Anwar ul- 
al-Furqan wa Azharul-al-Quran (incom- 
plete Arabic Tafsir). 

14. Mullah Jeewan Amethwi (1130/1718) 
Al-Tafsiratul-al-Ahmadiyali Fi Bay an il- 
Ayal-il-Shariah " (Incomplete Arabic). 

15. Shaykh Ali Asghar Qanuji, (1140/1728), 
Tafsir Sawaqib al-Tanzil fi Isharat-al-Tawil 
(Arabic) 
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Shaykh Kalcemullah Jahanabadi (1141/ 
1728), Tafsir Quran-til-Quran Bil-Bayan (Ara- 
bic). (From Muhammad Aarif Azmi Urnri, 
Tazkirah-I-Mufassir bin Hind, Azamgarh. 
1995) 

During the Mughal period, the commen- 
tators on the Quran paid special attention 
to the Tafsir of Qazi Imam Nasir al-Din Abu 
Sayeed Abdullah Ibn Umar Badawi (d. 685- 
86). This period (932/1526 to 1118/1707) can 
easily be considered as the "period of 
Badawi", as the commentaries which were 
written on Tafsir- 1 -Badawi were innumer- 
able. 

Shaykh Hassan lbn Muhammad Gujrati 
(d. 932) Wahiudin Alwi, (d 998), Abdul Haqq 
Muhaddith, Sibgatullah Gujarati (d. 1015) 
Usman Sindhi (1008) Abdus Salam Lahori 
(1037) Pir Muhammad Hashim Ibn 
Mohammad Qasim (1061), Abdul Hakeem 
Siyalkoti; Fathullah Shirazi (d 997) Yaqub 
Sarfi (d 1085) etc were some important com- 
mentators of Tafsir Badawi during this span 
of about 186 years. 

About two dozen commentaries were 
written on Badawi during this period. 

The first rendering of the Quran into a 
western language was made by the English 
scholar Robert us Retenensis in the twelfth 
century, at the instance of Peter the Vener- 
able, Abbot of Cluny; it was completed in 
1143, and enjoyed a considerable circulation 
in manuscript. This Medieval Latin version 
was published at Basle in 1147, edited by 
Theodor Bibliander (Buchmann) of Zurich. 
Abbot of Cluny made a tour of the 
Benedictine monasteries in Christian Spain 
and commissioned a team of Christian and 
Muslim scholars, under the leadership of 
the English Robert of Ketton. The result was 
that among other things they produced the 
first Latin translation of the Quran. Cluny 
died in 1157 and the translation remained 


in manuscript form for 400 years in a mon- 
aster)' and was published in 1543 from Swit- 
zerland. Later on this translation was pub- 
lished in various languages viz. Italian, Ger- 
man and Dutch 

In 1647 Andre du Riyer, a French gentle- 
man, published a French translation. Two 
years later an English version of this ap- 
peared; the translation was made by Ross, 
Alexander as 'The Alcoran of Mohomet' 
translated out of the Arabique into French 
by the Sieur Du Riyer - And newly 
Englished for the satisfaction of all that de- 
sire to look into the Turkish vanities. 
(Londen 1649) 8 Eds. 

In 1453, John of Segovia began work on 
a new translation of the Quran, collaborat- 
ing with a Muslim jurist from Salamanca. 
John died in 1458, and his friend Nicholas 
of Cuba showed enthusiasm in the new ap- 
proach. In 1460 he had written the Cribratio 
A1 Choran (The Sieve of the Quran), which 
was written in the systematic literary, his- 
torical and philological examination of the 
text that John of Segovia had considered 
essential. 

In 1695 the Arabic text of the Quran was 
printed and published in full at Hamburg 
under the careful editorship of Abraham 
Hcnchkelmann. 

In 1734 George Sale had published a re- 
markable English translation of the Quran, 
"which is still regarded as accurate, though 
it is a trifle dull." 

George Sale utilized the Arabic text of 
the Quran, which was edited by Abraham 
Hinckelmann, when he set himself the task 
of replacing Alexander Ross's translation of 
Du Ryer; he also had at his disposal a new 
Latin rendering made by Father Marraci, 
which appeared at Padua in 1698. His trans- 
lation was first published in 1734 and re- 
printed many times since then (Arberry). 
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George Sale's translation was called, the 
Koran: commonly called the Alkoran of 
Mohammed (London 1734). 

Over 123 editions of the translation have 
so far been published, Arbcrry says for ex- 
ample: - 

"Sales' translation was not supplanted 
for some 150 years. It's influence was thus 
enormous; this was the Koran for all English 
readers almost to the end of the nineteenth 
century, many even now living have never 
looked into any other version." 

The superiority of Sale to Ross is evident 
in every line; not only had he a good grasp 
of the Arabic language, which his forerun- 
ner lacked totally, but his English style is 
more elegant and mature" 

In 1891, Rodwell, J.N. The Koran (Lon- 
don, 1861) was published. About 32 editions 
of this translation have been published. 
Rodwell's translation has enjoyed a very 
wide circulation indeed and has been re- 
garded by many as the Standard English 
version (Ar-15) whereas sale had 
Hinckelmann and Maracci on his worktable; 
Rodwell was able to use the Leipzig 1841 
text of the Quran edited by Gustav Fluegel. 
G. Margoliouth, who edited Rodwell's 
translation for every man's library was 
much taken by its merits, which are indeed 
considerable. 

■ Max Mueller invited the Cambridge 
scholar Edward Henry Palmer to contrib- 
ute a new version of the Quran. The trans- 
lation was published in 1880, in two vol- 
umes. About 15 editions of the Quran have 
been published, so far. 

The other important twentieth century 
version is the two-volume work of Richard 
Dell, which was published in Edinburgh in 
1937-9. Bell followed Bluegill's text. The 
complete name of this translation is," The 
Quran translated with a critical re-arrange- 


ment of Surahs" (London, 1937) and so far 
about 5 editions have been published. Sir 
William Muir had also written on Quran and 
in 1894 a Syrian Jew, Margoliuth translated 
Sural l Al-lmrati from the famous Badawi and 
got it published in 1894. Wherein basing his 
translation on Sale's rendering wrote a sepa- 
rate commentary in four volumes. 

In 1956, Dawood, N.J. wrote a transla- 
tion of the Quran, which was published, 
from London in 1956 and so far its 13 edi- 
tions have appeared. In 1957, Arbcrry, A.J 
translated The Quran. The Koran Inter- 
preted was published from London in 1957. 
So far more than 14 editions of it have seen 
the light of the day. His preface, unlike those 
of other Orientalists, is not full of venom 
against Islam and the Prophet. He concedes 
the miraculous power and appeal of the 
Quran. He has tried to remove the "certain 
uniformity and dull monotony" character- 
istic of all", translations of the Quran made 
by the Westerners, from the seventeenth 
down to twentieth century. Arbcrry has 
written other book on Quran, i.e.. The Holy 
Koran: an Introduction with selections 
(Allen and Unwin, 1953). He says in the 
preface that: - 

"Briefly, the rhetoric and the rhythm of 
the Arabic of the Koran are so characteris- 
tic, so powerful, so highly emotive, that any 
version whatsoever is bound in the nature 
of things to be but a poor copy of the glit- 
tering splendour of the original... My chief 
reason for offering this new version of a 
book which has been 'translated' many 
times already is that in no previous render- 
ing has a serious attempt been made to ini- 
tiate, however, imperfectly, those rhetorical 
and rhythmical patterns which are the glory 
and the sublimity of the Koran. I am break- 
ing a new ground here... ". He wanted to 
indicate what Muslims of all ages have 
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known as their sacred book, and not how a 
handful of European scholars have latterly 
essayed to re cast it."... Arberrv attempted 
to show each Sura as an artistic whole." 

Apart from the commentaries and trans- 
lations of the Quran, the Orientalists have 
done some other works on the Quran also. 
For example, G.Flogal prepared first Index 
of Quran in 19th century, which is known 
as Najoomul-Quran. Nineteenth century 
was also the age of the Orientalist study of 
the chronology of the Quranic Text. The 
three scholars who were greatly attracted by 
the subject were Aloys spranger, Michael 
Amri, and jheodoce Noldeke and the pub- 
lication of Noldeke's seminal work, 
Geschichte des Qoran in 1806 is considered 
to be the most notable event of the century. 
(Pd. 5). These scholars on the Quran not only 
tried to rearrange the chapters of the Quran, 
but found in it many "literary defects"; "nu- 
merous contradictions"; "obscure sen- 
tences” and "strange words", and even 
"faults of grammar and stvle"(Nuodu 
Billah). (8). However, Goethe, a famous Ger- 
man writer, read Quran in 1770 and anno- 
tated certain verses. S.Parvcz Manzoor says 
that the Orientalists have tried their best to 
reach out to "the most ambitious project of 
Orientalist scholarship" and that was to 
"produce a critical text of the Quran. This 
purpose was undet lying within their "ma- 
trix of linguistic, textual and chronological 
studies". 

The moving force behind this project 
was Arthur Jeffery, as he together with a 
team of German scholars, was busy 'prepar- 
ing 'the critical text of the Quran. But the 
ways of Allah arc strange. Jeffrey's project 
was brought to a halt by the Allied bomb- 
ing of Munich during World War II. All the 
manuscripts and other material were utterly 
destroyed. Charles Adams mourns the loss 


in these words: 

"The degree of loss was so great that it 
may never again be possible to mount simi- 
lar effort. The problem is further com- 
pounded by the deaths of most of the per- 
sons involved. To my knowledge, no exten- 
sive critical work on the text of the Quran is 
now being undertaken in either the Muslim 
or the Western worlds." 

But this vandalism even shocked its own 
Orientalist champions. For instance, a 
scholar like Ignaz Goldziher, hardly to be 
accused of pro-lslamic partiality, had to cry 
out in protest, exclaiming: 

"What would be left of the gospels if the 
Quranic methods were applied to them." 

In the nineteenth century, a number of 
biographies of the Prophet appeared nota- 
bly by Gustav Weil (1843), Muir (1861) and 
Sprenger (1861-65). Obviously, these bio- 
graphical works also contained some intro- 
ductory material relevant to the study of the 
Quran. Sprenger of Weil also laid the foun- 
dation of the chronology of the Quranic text, 
which was already set before the scholars 
by Gustav Flugel's recension of the Quranic 
text in 1834. However, the most notable 
event of nineteenth-century Orientalism 
was the publication of Noldeke's work, 
Geschichte des Qorans in 1860. Thus along 
with chronology, the other major theme of 
Orientalist scholarship is what may be 
broadly termed as textual and linguistic 
studies. 

Apart from English language, the Quran 
has been translated into French, German, 
Spanish, Marcurian, Italian, Dutch, Swed- 
ish and other European languages. The 
French version of the Quran was published 
from Paris in 1947-50 and was translated by 
Blachere, Regis, under the title, Le Coran, 
in 3 volumes. The second translation was 
Le Coran, translated by Masson, Denise, and 
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published from Paris in 1967. 

In German, the following translations of 
the Quran were made; 

1. Henning, Max, Der Koran, Leipzig, 
1901, later it was revised by Annemarie 
Schimmcl, Stuttgart, 1962). 

2. Paret, Rudi, Der Koran, Stullgart, 1962. 

3. Ruckert, Friedrich, Der Koran, Frank- 
furt, 1888. 

In Italian, the fallowing translations may 
be mentioned; 

1. Bausani, Allessandro, 

2. Corano, Florence, 1955 
In Dutch, 

1 . Kraemers, Johannes Hendrik, De Koran, 
Amsterdam, 1956. 

Swedish 

1. Zcttersteen, Karl Vilhelm, Koranen, 
Stockholm, 1917. 

Some standard tools of Quranic schol- 
arship in the west are the following: - 
The Text 

Corani Textus Arabicus, Leipzig, 1834, 
it was prepared by Gustar Fiugel 

The standard text of western scholarship 
differs from the commonly employed Mus- 
lim version only in the numeration of the 
verses. The secondary aids arc; 

1. Fiugel, Gustav, Concordantiae Corani 
Arabicae, Leipzig, 1842. 

2. Kassis, Hanna. E.A. Concordance of the 
Quran, Berkeley, University of Califor- 
nia press, 1983. 

3. Penrice, John, A Dictionary and Glossary 
of the Koran. London, 1873. This book 
has been published several times from 
Washington, New York and Delhi. 

4. Lane, Edward W, An Arabic English 
Lexicon, London, and Edinburgh, 1863- 
93. Its new edition has appeared from 
London in 1955-57 and 1968, and from 
Cambridge, Islamic Text society in 1984. 


5. Wright William, A Grammar of the Ara- 
bic language, Cambridge, 1896 etc. Dur- 
ing the last hundred years (from 1860 to 
1983) more than 150 articles, books and 
monographs have been published in dif- 
ferent European Languages. 

6. Izutsu, T, a Japanese scholar has 
authored a remarkable book entitled 
"God and Man in the Koran, Semantics 
of the Koranic weltan schuung", Tokyo, 
1964. William Muir wrote, the Coran, its 
composition and teaching, and the tes- 
timony it bears to the Holy Scriptures, 
London 1878. 

About 46 perman scholars have devoted 
themselves to the study of Quran and have 
produced remarkable research publication 
on various aspects of Quran. Grimme (d 
1942), Fuck, (D 1944), Martin, S. Schweigger 
(d. 1664), Johan Lange, David Narrator, 
Arnold Theodor, Magglein Owkart, Alman, 
Grigeol F.M. Klamroth, L. Gold Schmith, 
Rodi Bareat are same other important Ger- 
man translators of the Quran 

Lane ed. W (d 1876) translated the 
Quran in English, but on the instance of 
Roman Catholics destroyed it. Wherry, T.F. 
Mickel. (Published from Canada 1964), Dr. 
Mackolin (published from Hill un Britain in 
1966) Robert (published Maxico 1944) are 
some other English translators of the Quran. 
Robertus. R and Harmonas, the two 
Orientalists have translated the Quran into 
Latin. Montcr (d 1927), Dr. Mardrus J (d 
1949), Blachere R. (Born 1910), Dorayer, M. 
Sarary (more than 20 cds), G. Pauthier, J.J. 
Marcal, Madrans, Ed. Montet, Citoyn, 
Marcel, Bonnaven turadeseve, O.Pesle etc 
etc are some other French translators of the 
Quran. (More than 12 translates) 

Russian Orientalists 

Kowalowiski (d. 1878) translated the 
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Quran into Latin, Sabloukar, (d. 1880), first 
Russian translator of the Quran. The trans- 
lation was published in 1879 and several of 
its editions have appeared since then, 
Kratchouski, (d. 1951) Dcmetrivs Kantemu, 
Verbkin (d 1795) are few Russian translators 
of the Quran 

Polish Orientalists 
Bobowski B (d 1675), 

Zajac Z Kowski Anania 53, (b 1903) 
translated the Quran in the polish language. 

Swedish Orientalists 

Tomberg K.J (d. 1877) Zelter Steem (d 
1953), Kronstoly P, are some Swedish trans- 
lators of the Quran. 

Spanish Orientalists 

Verenet Gines J, De Roles, D. Vincen 
teortiz, Marguinday, Dr. Andress. Borrego, 
cats. Dr. Andarson are the translators of The 
Quran in Spanish language. 

Purtagese Orientalists 

D Aicoragao, translated the Quran from 
French into Purtagesi, Bucara Veigo, Jore R. 
D, has translated the Quran in purtagesi. 

Holland 

Er Pennius (d 1624), Kramers, (d 1951) 
In Latin language more than 10 transla- 
tions of the Quran have been made. 

Moreover, in Dutch more than two, in 
Greek two, in Armaic two, Hungarian two 
polish two, Bulgarian one, Syric one, Roma- 
nian one, Astrian two, Bohamian two trans- 
lations of the Quran are available. In 
Mascasirian language, B.F. Mathese trans- 
lated the Quran. 

The first ever Sindhi translation of the 
Quran was made by Akhand Aziz Ullah 
Mutaalwi (d. 1240). This translation was 
published in 1870 from Gujarat. Maulana Taj 


Mahmood (d. 1929) also rendered a transla- 
tion of the Quran in Sindhi. There appeared 
about five more Sindhi Quranic translations, 
apart from seven commentaries on Quran 
in Sindhi. 

In Pushtu language a Quranic commen- 
tary was written entitled "Tabsir Yaseer", 
written by Maulana Murad Ali; the Tafsir 
was started in 1282 A.H. Second Tafsir in 
Pasthu was written by Maulana Mohammad 
Ilyas Pashwari Kochiyani, known as 
"Mukhzanul-Tafasir" Maulana Abdul Hayy 
translated the Quran in Pasthu. The Pasthu 
translation £>f Tafsir-I-Hussaini was done by 
Maulana Abdullah and his disciple Abdul 
Aziz Adil Garhi and was published in 1930> 
Maulana Sheikhul Hamid Mahmoodul 
Hassan, Maulana Mawdudi and Ashraf Ali 
Thanwi's Tafsir of the Quran were rendered 
into Pasthu language. In all about 14 books' 
were written on the Quran in Pasthu includ- 
ing the commentaries. 

In Bengali the first translation of the 
Quran appeared in 1868 and was made by 
Ghulam Akbar Ali. Ashraf Ali Thanwi's 
Tafsir has been made in Bengali language. 
About 7 translations and commentaries 
have been made of the Quran in Bengali lan- 
guage. 

The first Hindi translation of the Quran 
was made in 883 A.D, by the order of a 
Hindu ruler Mehrook. Dr. Ahmad Shah 
Maseehi translated too Quran into Hindi 
which was published in 1915 and 1935. 
Apart from these Hindi translations of the 
Quran, about 5 translations and the com- 
mentaries of the Quran were also made in 
Hindi. 

English translation of the Holy Quran 
by Muslims: 

1905 Khan Mohammad Abdul Hakim, 
two eds; 1912 Delhi, Mirza Haurat, two eds: 
Abul Fadl, Mirza, (1912) eds; Pickshall 
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Muhammad Marmaduke William (London 
19301 more than 27 eds. Ali, Abdullah 
Yousuf (1934-7) about 40 edns, Darya badi 
Abdul Majid (1941-57) about 4 editions, 
Jullundri, Ali Ahmad Khan (1962) 3 editions. 
Ali, S.V. Mir Ahmad (1964), 4 editions, Tariq 
Rahman, and Gilani, Ziauddin (1966) one 
edition. Mawdudi Sayyid Abul Ala (Lahore 
1967-1986), reprinted many times, Latif, 
Syed Abdul (1979), one edition (based on 
Azad's Tarjumanal al-Quran), Ali, Hashim 
Amir (1974-Tokyo), one edition al-Hilali, 
Taquiud-Din and Khan Muhammad Muhsin 
(1977), 3 edns, Ahmad Muhammad Mofassir 
(London 1979) I edns. Muhammad Asad 
(Gibraltar 1980) one edition; Zayid, 
Mahmud (Beirut 1980) one edition. Irving, 

T. B. (Vermont 1985) 2 edns. H.A Fatmi H 
(Lahore n.d) one edition; Kliatib M.M. (Lon- 
don 1986) one edition. Arafat, Q (Leicester 

U. K. 1991) one edition, Usmani, Shabbir 
Ahmad (tr. A. Ahmad) (Lahore 1991), 


Zaiden, Ahmad and Zidan, (London 1991); 
Ozek, Ali (Istanbul 1992) one edition; In 
1997, Saheeh International Jeddah Saudia 
Arabia has published a translation of the 
Quran, which is "precise enough to be use- 
ful as a reference for Muslims and Students 
of Arabic; yet also suitable for da'wah pur- 
poses to non-Muslims. This translation has 
small exegetical notes and is an addition 
(the English translation of Dr. Muhammad 
Taqihd-Deen and Dr. Muhammad Muhsin 
Khan. 

In 1977, An Enlightening commentary 
into the light of the Holy Quran was pub- 
lished from Iran, which was compiled by a 
group of Muslim scholars. Ms. Celeste Smith 
edited the commentary. 

Dr. Ahmad Zaki Hammad prepared an 
extensive commentary of some chapters of 
the Quran like surah Fatiha, Surah Lahab 
and Surah Ikhlas in, 1996, 1997. (Quranic 
Literary Institute, Illinois, U.S.A). 
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